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TRANSACTIONS 





OF THE 


Literary and Historical Society of Quebec. 





SESSION OF 1870-71. 


Paper I.—OPENING ADDRESS—* REVIEW OF THE 
PAST YEAR: MOVING ACCIDENTS BY FLOOD 
AND FIELD.” ? 


By De. W. J. ANDERSON, PRESIDENT. 
(Read before the Society, Nov. 16th, 1870.) 


Axzour two hundred years ago— inning of 
January, 1666—those of our forefath mis the 
city of London, took breath between the°#h 


fearful calamities: one not quite past, tho agi i ay hag / 
ey fe Se 


abated ; the other to come. 


The plague had appeared at the close of 1664, and, though 
no new visitor, smote in the course of the following year the 
people of England, and especially of her capital, with a 
violence unknown before. Defoe, in the “ History of the 
Plague Year,” shews death, with every accompaniment of 
pain and terror, stalking through the narrow streets of old 
London, and changing their busy hum into a silence broken 
only by the wailing of the mourners of fifty thousand dead ; 
by the woful denunciations and mad prayers of fanatics, 
and by the madder yells of despairing profligates. 


But about the period first-mentioned, the death-rate had | 


sunk to nearly its ordinary amount; a case of plague 
occurred only here and there, and the richer citizens had 
returned to their dwellings. The remnant of the people 
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began to toil in the accustomed round of duty, or of pleasure ; 
and the stream of city life bid fair to flow back along its 
old bed, with renewed and uninterrupted vigour. 


The newly-kindled hope was deceitful. The great plague 
returned, indeed, no more; but what it had done for 
Londoners, the great fire, which broke out in the autumn of 
1666, did for London; and in September of that year, a heap 
of ashes andethe indestructible energies of the people were 
all that remained of the glory of five-sixths of the city 
within the walls. 


Our forefathers had their own ways of accounting for each 
of these calamities. They submitted to the plague in 
humility and in penitence, for they believed it to be the 
judgment of God. But towards the fire they were furiously 
indignant, interpreting it as the effect of the malice of man— 
as the work of the Republicans, ot of the Papists, according 
as their prepossessions ran in favor: of loyalty or of 
Puritanism: all their hypotheses were alike wrong; the 
plague was no more, in their sense, Divine judgment than 
the fire was the work of any religious sect; but they were 
themselves the authors of both plague and fire, and it rested 
with themselves to prevent the recurrence of calamities to all 
appearance so peculiarly beyond the reach of human control— 
so evidently the result of the wrath of God, or of the craft and 
subtlety of an enemy. 


One may picture to oneself how harmoniously the holy 
cursing of the Puritan of that day would have chimed in 
with the unholy cursing and the crackling wit of the 
Rochesters and Sedleys, and with the revilings of the political 
fanatics, if any plain-dealer had gone on to say that if the 
return of such misfortunes were ever to be rendered 
impossible, it would not be in virtue of the victory of the 
faith of Laud or of that of Milton, and as little by the 
triumph of republicanism as by that of monarchy; but that 

e one thing needful for compassing this end, was, that the 


L 
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people of England should second the efforts of an insignificant 
corporation, the establishment of which, a few years before 
the epoch of the great plague and the great fire, had been as 
little noticed as they were conspicuous. But so it was: half 
a dozen young men, studious of the ‘New Philosophy,” 
who met in each other’s lodgings in Oxford or in London, in 
the middle of the seventeenth century, became the founders of 
the ‘* Royal Society for the Improvement of Natural Science,” 
a society which has ever since exercised so powerful an 
influence in originating and advancing everything calculated 
to promote the intellectual, moral, and material interests of 
humanity. Through that and similar associations we have 
learned that pestilences will only take up their abode among 
those who have prepared and kept unswept and ungarnished 
residences for them. Their cities must have narrow; 
unwatered streets, foul with accumulated garbage. Their 
houses must be ill-drained, ill-lighted, ill-ventilated. Their 
subjects must be ill-washed, ill-fed, ill-clothed. We now 
have learned somewhat of nature, and partly obey her. 
Because of this partial improvement of our natural knowledge, 
and of that fractional obedience, we have no plague ; 
because that knowledge is still imperfect, and that obedience 
still incomplete, typhus is our companion and cholera our 
visitor. But it is not presumptuous to express the opinion 
that when our knowledge and obedience are complete, 
cholera and typhus shall disappear as the plague has. 


From this cause we know, also, that though London 
contains tenfold the inflammable matter that it did in 1666 ; 
though its rooms are filled with wood-work and light 
draperies; though inflammable and explosive gases are in 
every street and every house, yet, so admirable are the 
engines furnished by the improvement of Natural Science, a 
street is scarcely ever burnt down; and where fire does 
occasionally afflict severe damage, the progress of natural 
knowledge in mathematics, and the accumulation of wealth 
if virtue of other natural knowledge, have been-such, that the 
loss is generally compensated by societies. 
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In connexion with the material advancement from the 
increase of natural knowledge, it may be asked, “ What 
of the inner life of the people ?” and many, it is to be feared, 
would answer, it is neither purer nor more fervent in 
religious faith than the generation which produced a Boyle, 
an Evelyn, a Milton. The mud of society may be found at 

‘the bottom instead of at the top, but the sum-total is as 
deserving of swift judgment as at the time of the restoration; 
and there is no reason to believe that it is the improvement 
of faith or morals which keeps the plague from our cities, 
but that it is the improvement of our natural knowledge. 
This many might probably say; but I will venture to assert, 
that whatever direction the improvement of natural knowledge 

_has taken,—however low the aims of those who have 
commenced it—it has not only conferred practical benefits 

on men, but, in so doing, has effected a revolution in their 
conception of the universe and of themselves, and has 
profoundly altered their modes of thinking and their views 
of right and wrong. These opinions I have long entertained ; 
but I have lately fouad them so lucidly expressed by Hucley, 
in his lay sermon on the ‘“ Advisableness of Improving 
Natural Knowledge,” that I have submitted them to you 
very nearly in the language which he has used, and I shall 
conclude this paragraph with his very words, which I most 
fully endorse :—“ I say that natural knowledge, seeking to 
satisfy natural wants, has found the ideas which can alone 
still spiritual cravings. I say that natural knowledge, in 
desiring to ascertain the laws of comfort, has been driven 

to discover those of conduct, and to lay the foundation of a 

new morality.” 


What the new morality is, has been admirably pointed 
out by Lord Macaulay, in his review of the life and writings 
of Lord Bacon. He there shews that whilst the old 
philosophy disdained to be useful, and was content to be 
stationary, two words form the keystone of the new—Utility 
and Progress. He illustrates this by reference to the 
philosophy of the heathen Seneca and the Christian Bacon. 
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“ Philosophy,” says Seneca, “teaches us to be independent 
of all material substances, of all mechanical cuntrivances. 
The wise man lives according to nature. Instead of 
attempting to add to the physical comforts of his species, : 
he regrets that his lot was not cast in that golden age, when 
the human race had no protection against the cold but the 
skins of wild beasts, no screen from the.sun but a cavern.” 
Bacon, on the other hand, assumed that the well-being of the 
human race was the end of knowledge. To make men 
perfect he did not aim at; but his study was to make 
imperfect men comfortable. ‘The beneficence of his 
philosophy resembled the beneficence of the common Father, 
whose sun rises on the evil and the good, whose rain 
descendeth for the just and the unjust.” Plato thought man 
was made for philosophy: in Bacon’s opinion, philosophy 
was made for man; nothing was too high or too low for its 
scope, that would tend to increase the comfort and mitigate 
the pains of mortals. Bacon’s philosophy was built on a rock, 
being based on the beneficent spirit of Christianity, which in 
our day has moved philanthropy to shew itself in founding 
hospitals for the relief of the aged, the infirm, the sick and 
distressed ; in establishing institutions for the deaf, dumb 
and blind, so that still, actuated by pure religion, and 
enlightened by natural knowledge,—that is to say, by a 
knowledge of the natural laws—humanity is able to make 
the deaf hear, the lame walk, the blind see, and the poor 
have the gospel thus practically preached to them. 


I have had an object in making these remarks in connexion 
with the Royal Society, because I wish to institute a 
comparison between it and our own comparatively 
insignificant and unknown association ; and it is my intention 
to do it in such a way that I trust I will escape the charge 
of presumption. “ Magna componere parvis” is quite 
legitimate, when it is freely admitted at the outset that “one 
star exceedeth another in brightness.” Admitting, then, that 
the Royal Society is as the sun in the firmament of science, 
and that ours is but a star of the lowest magnitude, I am 
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prepared to shew, and I wish to shew, that in its smaller 
sphere it has diffused its due proportion of light, and that it 
is still capable of giving the light and warmth which its 
founders intended it should impart. 


If you look at the objects which the Royal Society had 
in view, and turn to our charter, you will find that they 
are very much alike; and further, if you examine the 
“ Transactions” of both, the subjects treated are similar, and 
are such as, to use the language of the great Utilitarian 
philosopher Bacon, tend to “the multiplying of human 
enjoyments, and the mitigating of human sufferings ;’—“ to 
endow human life with new inventions and powers.” 


When you read in the first volume of our ‘ Transactions” the 
papers by Wilkie, Sewell, Sheppard, Hall, Fletcher, Savage, 
Baddeley, Cochrane, Noble, and others, you may not say, 
“ in those days there were giants in the land,” like unto the 
giants of the Royal Society ; but you are impressed with the 
idea that you are in communication with men of earnest, 
vigorous and acute intellect, who had very much at heart 
the furtherance of the good work in which they were 
engaged ; and if we look at the more recent labourers 
in the field, we will certainly find nothing of which to be 
ashamed. 


I shall now proceed to take a glance at some of the 
principal events of the past eventful year, and see if our 
Society has exercised any influence upon them, or if from 
their study we can add to our experience. | 


THE RED RIVER INSURRECTION. 


The first to which [ shall allude is the unexpected and 
unfortunate insurrection at Red River, which gave rise to 
several “ untoward events” which we must all deplore. The 
constitution of our Society wisely prevents us from discussing 
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matters political or religious, and I only introduce it for 
the simple purpose of recording an historical fact and a 
circumstance connected with moral training and management, 
well worthy of note in our “ Transactions.” Colonel Wolseley, 
who directed all the movements of the ‘mixed force of 
regulars and Canadian volunteers comprising the expedition 
which the joint wisdom of the Imperial and Dominion 
Governments deemed it prudent to send to Fort Garry, has 
used this language : * I have campaigned in many parts of 
the world, but I never saw men before go through such 
incessant labour. For days together the men were wet 
through. They had at times to work up to their waists in 
water; and during the months of July and August, fine 
weather was the exception, and rain was the rule. Great 
as was their labour, and trying as was this exposure, I never 
heard a mumur from any one. Officers vied with the men 
in carrying heavy loads, and the. praiseworthy rivalry 
between the regular troops and the militia, in their 
eagerness to get forward, enabled me to reach our 
destination earlier than I had at one time anticipated. 
My temperance friends will learn with pleasure that this 
was one of the few military expeditions ever undertaken 
where sptrits formed no part of the daily ration. There was 
a large allowance of teu instead; and notwithstanding the 
melancholy forebodings of some medical officers, the result 
toas a complete success. There was a total absence of sickness 
and crime.” 


The names of two members of this Society, Mr. A. R. 
Roche, late of the Crown Lands Department, and Mr. Simon 
Dawson, of Three Rivers, Civil Engineer, are identified with 
the Nor-West ; Mr. Roche having directed public attention 
to it, and having appeared before a committee of the 
Imperial Parliament upwards of twelve years ago; and 
Mr. Dawson having been the engineer of the road, the 
greater part of which was traversed by the military 
expedition, and which, notwithstandiog all that has been 
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said to its disparagement, has since been acknowledged by 
competent judges to have been as good as any new road 
possibly could be, subjected as it was to the transport over it 
of very heavy loads, in most unfavorable weather. 


THE FENIAN INVASION. 


The cry of “wolf! wolf!” had been raised so often in the 
early part of the season, that when the telegraph brought 
us the news on Tuesday, 24th May, that the Fenians 
had actually crossed the border at several points in the 
Province of Quebec, it was hardly credited; and the 
citizens of Quebec only began to realize the fact when 
they learned that the 69th Regiment had actually started 
by rail during the following night for the scene of 
action. Very conflicting reports were ‘in circulation, 
and much doubt and anxiety existed, till all fears were 
removed by the communication, by the lady who had 
received it, of the following telegram : 


‘ HINCHINBROOK, Friday, 27th, 3.55 p.m.—Engaged the enemy this 
morning. Drove them back with great loss—only escaping annihilation by 
seeking protection across the frontier. ‘They lost arms and accoutrements, 
&c. All in good spirits.” , 


This telegram proved to be substantially correct ; and when 
it was subsequently ascertained that though the Rifle Brigade, 
under the orders of Lord Alexander Russell, with Prince 
Arthur on his staff, had also hastened to the frontier, to the 
expected post of honor and danger, yet that our own 
volunteers had gallantly routed the invaders, Colonels Bagot 
and Lord Alexander Russell having wisely given them the 
right of attack, while closely supporting them, a justifiable 
pride was excited in all our breasts, which was manifested 
especially by the enthusiastic reception given to the 
69th on their return on the morning of the 3lst, after 
the complete collapse of the attempted invasion. Tbus 


— - 
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happily terminated their brief campaign of six days, 
which was appropriately closed by the following order 
from General Lindsay : 

€ HEAD-QUARTERS, 


“© MONTREAL, 4th June, 1870. 
General Orders, No. 1. 


‘é Canada has been once more invaded by a body of Fenians who are 
citizens of the United States, and who have taken advantage of the institutions 
of that country to move without disguise large numbers of men and warlike 
stores to the Missisquoi and Huntingdon frontiers, for the purpose of levying 
war on a peaceful community. 

‘ From both these points the invading forces have been instantly driven 
with-loss and in confusion, throwing away their arms, ammunition, and 
clothing, and seeking shelter within the United States. 


‘ Acting with a scrupulous regard to the inviolability of a neighbouring 
territory, the troops were ordered to halt, even though in pursuit, upon 
the border. 

‘ The result of the whole affair is mainly due to the promptitude with 
which the militia responded to the call of arms, and to the rapidity with 
which their movements to the front were carried out, and the self-reliance 
and steadiness shewn by this force as well as by the armed inhabitants on 
the frontier. | 

‘The regular troops were kept in support, except on the Huntingdon 
frontier, where one company took part in the skirmish. 

‘ The proclamation of the President and the arrival of the Federal troops 
at St. Albans and Malone, were too late to prevent the collection and 
transport of warlike stores, or an inroad into Canada. 


‘6 The reproach of invaded British territory and the dread of insult and 
robbery have thus been removed by a handful of Canadians; and the 
Lieutenant-General does not doubt that such services will receive the 
recognition of the Imperial Government. 

The Lieutenant-General ‘congratulates the militia upon this exhibition 
of their promptness, discipline, and training ; and in dismissing the men to 
their homes, he bids them carry with them the assurance that their manly 
epirit is a guarantee for the defence of Canada. 


‘6 By order, “J. E. THACKWELL, D.A.G.” 


In connection with this subject of the defence of the 
Dominion, it may be mentioned that on the Ist of April, 
B 
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1864, one of our Vice-Presidents, Mr. Edmund A. Meredith, 
read a paper, since published in our Transactions, “ On 
Short School Time, with Military or Naval Drill, in connection 
especially with the subject of an efficient Militia System.” The 
sentiments there expressed, and which originated in Mr. 
Chadwick’s communication on the same subject to Mr. 
Senior, are well worthy, at the present time, of the earnest 
attention of those in authority in our Militia Department. 


PRINCE ARTHUR. 


Our record would be incomplete were I to omit special 
mention of Prince Arthut’s sojourn among us, during the 
greater part of the past year. It will not be necessary for 
me to tell 

‘ How he looked when he danced, 
When he sat at his ease, 
When his Highness had sneezed, 
Or was going to sneeze ;” 


but I may say that his whole visit passed without a single 
contre-temps ; that whether in his intercourse with those in 
authority, his communications with learned bodies, his 
meetings with our people in public balls, or in his relations 
in society of a more private character, he at all times shewed 
himself an amiable, courteous and sensible prince. There 
can be no doubt that this clear record, though mainly owing 
to his own excellent disposition, was largely brought about 
by the wise and prudent counsels of his governor, Colonel 
Elphinstone. His first reception by the colonists was 
favorable to him, not merely as the son of our Queen, 
but as “the son of his mother,” respected on account 
of her womanly virtues; but the feeling of good-will 
deepened the longer he remained with us; and there 
can be no doubt that when he gave expression of affectionate 
farewell on the ordnance wharf, before embarking for 
England, the sentiment was echoed through the length 
and breadth of our land. 
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Prince Arthur’s presence in Quebec gave occasion to one 
of the most imposing and pleasing ceremonies ever witnessed 
here: I mean the presentation of colors to the 69th Regiment, 
and to the depositing the old ones, the following day, in the 
Protestant cathedral. It has been generally thought that the 
latter ceremony would have been complete without any 
make-believe child’s-play ; and some have profanely said 
that they were reminded by that portion of it of the 
negro song : 


€ Who's dat knockin’ at de door? 
Is dat you, Sambo? No; ‘tis Jim! 
You're not good-lookin’, 
So you can’t come in ! 
Dere’s no use knockin’ at de door any more; 
Dere’s no use knockin’ !” 


But, nevertheless, all who witnessed these ceremonies will 
look back with pleasure in connecting them with Prince 
Arthur, Colonel Bagot, and the officers and men of the 
69th Regiment. 


THE PRINCESS LOUISE. 


The announcement of the intended marriage of the 
Princess Louise, fourth daughter of the Queen, with the 
Marquis of Lorne, eldest son and heir of the Duke of Argyle, 
has taken the nation by surprise, but at the same time has 
caused a very general feeling of satisfaction. The feeling 
of surprise was produced by the unexpected departure of 
Her Majesty from that policy which she has hitherto pursued 
in reference to the Royal Marriage Act, to which it may be 
interesting to make a short reference here. 


In 1771, the Duke of Cumberland, one of the brothers of 
George the Third, had privately married the widow of 
Christopher Horton, Esq., of the County of Derby. When it 
was publicly announced, the King forbade them the Couft. 
On the following year, another brother, the Duke of 
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Gloucester, acknowledged that he had been married to the 
Countess of Waldegrave since 1766. King George was 
highly incensed, and at once sent a message to Parliament, 
which, after much opposition, led to the passage of a bill 
which declared that none of the Royal family, under the age 
of twenty-five, should marry without the King’s consent ; but 
that on attaining that age, they were at liberty, in case of 
refusal, to apply to the Privy Council by announcing the 
name of the person they were desirous of espousing; and 
if within a year neither house should address the King 
against it, the marriage might be legally solemnized ; but 
all persons assisting at or knowing of an intention in any of 
the Royal family to marry without complying with the Act, 
and who did not disclose it, should incur the penalties of a 
premunire. The bill was always distasteful to a very large 
portion of the British people, but it was carried by the great 
power of the Court. May, in his “ Constitutional History,” 
has written :—‘ The arbitrary character of the bill was 
conspicuous. It might be reasonable to prescribe certain 
rules for the marriage of the Royal family,—as that they 
should not marry a subject, a Roman Catholic, or the 
member of any Royal house at war with the country, without 
the consent of the King; but to prescribe no rule at all, but 
the absolute will of the King himself, was a violation of all 
sound principles of legislation. Again, to extend the minority 
of the Princes and Princesses to twenty-five, created a harsh 
exception to the general law in regard to marriages.” 


Among the numerous squibs of the day, the following is 
given as a fair sample. A Prince may ascend the throne 
at eighteen, and the reason why is thus given : 

“ Quoth Dick to Tom: Thou art a fool, 
And little knowest of life ; 


Alas ! ‘tis easier far to rule 
A kingdom than a wife.” 


It is painful to look at the consequences of this bill, in 
connexion with the children of its author. With one or two 


\ 
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exceptions, the careers of his sons were marked by profligacy 
and libertinism ; and in the fate of his sisters and- daughters 
we find little more encouraging. It is true, the lives of none 
of them were defiled by immoralities, such as brought 
merited obloquy on their brothers; but blighted affections 
and broken health embittered the lives of some, while state 
marriages, or enforced celibacy, had an equally sinister 
effect on others. Who can doubt that these touching lines, 
written by the Princess Amelia, shortly before her death, 
came from the heart ? 


‘ Unthinking, idle, wild and young, 
I laughed, I danced, I talked, I'sung, 
And, proud of health, of freedom vain, 
Dreamed not of sorrow, care or pain, 
Concluding, in these hours of glee, 
That all the world was made for me ; 
But when the hour of trial came— 
When sickness shook this trembling frame— 
When folly's gay pursuits were o'er, 
And I could dance and sing no more, 
It then occurred how sad ‘twould be 
Were this world only made for me.” 


Having alluded to the dire effect of the law on the children, 
let us look back to the Duke of Gloucester, and mark the 
effect of his marriage on him. On referring to the Annals 
of George IIL., we find this notice :— On the 25th August, 
1805, died the Duke of Gloucester, brother to the King, a 
prince much respected for his public and private virtues, and 
who had not sustained the slightest degradation in the view 
of the English nation, by his marriage with an English lady, 


or by giving his son an English in preference to a German 
education.” 


The Queen has secured the sympathy of her people by the 
wise course she has pursued in the education of her children, 
which has made them truly English ladies and gentlemen. 
The present step shews that while she has consulted the - 
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feelings and affections of her child, she has kept pace with, 
if not placed herself in advance of the opinions of her people, 
indicated, I believe, by universal approval. 


In connection with this subject, I may quote a verse from 
Burns’ Dream, written in 1796 : 


Ye, lastly, bonnie blossoms, a’, 
Ye Royal lasses dainty ; 
Heaven mak you guid as well as braw, 
And gie ye lads a’ plenty ; 
But sneer na British boys awa’, 
For Kings are unco scant, ay, 
And German gentles are but sma’; 
They're better, just, than want, aye, 
On onie day.” 


1 cannot refrain from giving also an extract from “ Our 
Life in the Highlands,” by the Queen : ; 


‘ Our reception (at Inverary) was in the true Highland fashion. The 
pipers walked before the carriage, and the Highlanders on either side, as we 
approached the house. Outside stood the Marquis of Lorne, just two years 
old, a dear, white, fat, fair little fellow, with reddish hair, but very delicate 
features, like both his father and mother; he is such a merry, independent 
little child. He had a black velvet dress and jacket, with a “ sporan,” 
scarf, and Highland bonnet.” 


It will not be inapropos to cite Mr. Punch among the 
prophets : 


«6 3rd February, 1849.— Picture of England in 1869.—We have heard 


» it stated that the august mother and father of a numerous and illustrious 


race, whose increase is dear to the heart of every Briton, have determined 
no longer to seek for German alliances for their exalted children, but to look 
at home for establishments for those so dear to them. More would be at 
present premature. We are not at liberty to mention particulars; but it is 
whispered that H. R. Highness the Princess Boadicea is about to confer her 
Royal hand upon a young nobleman, who is the eldest son of a noble peer, 
who is connected by marriage with our noble and venerable Premier, with 
the Foreign and Colonial Secretaries, and with his Grace the Archbishop 


of Canterbury.” 
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The most remarkable feature in this statement, which is 
about to be almost literally realized in the marriage of the 
Princess Louise with the Marquis of Lorne, is, that it was 
intended to convey the idea of what Thackeray, the writer, 
considered ought to be, but what he thought was very 
improbable ; but, strange to say, two other circumstances 
alluded to in the same article, and in the same spirit, have 
also come to pass. Among the names of persons given in the 
Gazette of the period as having attended a banquet in high 
life, are those of “ Lord and Lady Disraeli, the Countess of 
Stockport, and the Ladies Cobden.” | 


It is true, Mr. Disraeli declined a peerage for himself, but 
accepted it for his wife; and though Mr. Cobden, who filled 
so large a space in the eye of the world, has died before his 
time, his colleague, Mr. Bright, if he has not accepted a 
peerage, may be now seen, if not actually at Court, in a Court 
dress in the columns of Punch, and is now the Right 
Honorable John Bright. 


I trust we may congratulate ourselves on the belief that 
this step, taken by the Queen, is the virtual abrogation of an 
unnatural, if not immoral law—a law which never commended 
itself to the mass of the British people, and which was only 
defended by the Court on the ground of expediency, and the 
necessity for which has happily been found no longer 
to exist. 


* THE ECLIPSE oF AUGUST 7TH, 1869. 


The total eclipse of the sun of August 7th, in 1869, attracted 
very general attention, and several expeditions were sent out 
by various governments to observe and report on it. It se 
happened, that, through the instrumentality of our senior 
Vice-President, Commander Ashe, the superintendent of the 
Observatory here, the Dominion Government was induced to 
send a party under his control to Jefferson Clty, in the far 
west. Commander Ashe selected as his consorts our then 
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President, the Revd. James Douglas, and Mr. Falconer, ‘of 


Bath, England ; and on his arrival at Jefferson, he had the : 


good fortune to be joined by Mr. Vail, of Philadelphia, and 
Mr. Stanton. Captain Ashe reports : “ By Friday night all 
preparations were made, and we retired to rest with great 
doubts about having a fine day. However, Saturday came 
at last, and the morning was hazy and overcast ; but about 
eight the clouds began to break, and Mr. Vail and I took 
observations for ‘time.’ The afternoon was cloudless; but 
still a haze near the horizon. At half-past three, we ‘ beat 
to quarters.’ Mr. Douglas shut himself up in the dark 
room ; | took charge of the telescope ; Mr. Stanton, with a 
light cloth, covered and uncovered the ‘ object-glass ;’ Mr. 
Vail had his telescope nicely adjusted; and Mr. Falconer 
was seated in a very good position to observe the dark 
shadow crossing the country, and to note any other 
phenomenon. At 8h. 38m. 40s., local mean time, the first 
contact took place, and the first photogram taken, shewing a 
slight indentation on the sun’s limb. We took the partial 
eclipse with an eye-piece, giving a three-inch picture; but 
as it was hazy, I removed it before totality, and took the 
photograms in the principal focus.” 


You will observe that the eclipse occurred in 1869; 
consequently, it cannot be recorded as an event of 1870; but 
‘as our Vice-President was the astronomer, and our then 
President the photographer of the expedition ; and as their 
papers on the subject, which enrich this year’s Transactions, 
were read to the Society in the session of the present year ; 
and further, as Captain Ashe’s report has given rise to a 
controversy still undecided, I think I can introduce it to your 
notice quite legitimately; and I have great pleasure in 
directing attention to Mr. Doyglas’s paper on “ Recent 
Spectroscopic Observations of the Sun, and the Total Eclipse 
of August 7th, 1869,” which will be found to contain the 
most valuable information on the subject down to the present 
time ; and to Captain Ashe’s paper, entitled “ The Canadian 
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Eclipse Party, 1869,” which a distinguished American 
astronomer has styled ‘ A draught of sparkling Astronomy,” 
and which goes 


« From grave to gay from lively to severe.” 


I shall only further say, here, that Mr. De la Rue, the 
Astronomer Royal, and some American astronomers, have 
taken exception to Commander Ashe’s photograms, alleging 
that their most interesting feature arose from movement of 
the telescope. Captain Ashe still holds, with some reason, 
to the reliability of his photogram, and is able to give 
mathematical proofs for his belief, and has certainly got his 
opponents on the hip,—one having clearly pointed out that 
the telescope must certainly have moved to the right; while 
an equally high authority, who supports him, avers that it 
undoubtedly moved jo the left—which involves an awkward 
contradiction. 


The Royal Society commenced observations on the spots 
of the sun two hundred years ago; and since then a host of 
eminent men have successively given their views, including 
among the more recent observers in England the younger 
Herschel, De la Rue, Lockyer, and a host of others ; on the 
continent, Frauenhofer, Jaunsen, Vogel; Professor Young, 
of Hanover, in the United States ; and in Canada, our own 
Vice-President, Commander Ashe; and though they have 
done much, by the aid of the spectroscope, to shew what is the 
physical constitution of the sun, still it appears to me that as 
yet the darkness is rendered more visible. 

The most noteworthy feature in the r---7- -* ***- -- -* 
former eclipses, is the very wide range 
estimates of the various phenomena. 11 
of 1842, M. Petit, at Montpelier, estim 
corona at barely one-fourth of the moor 
Baily, who then first observed with atten 
since known as “ Baily’s beads,” co 

c 
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about twice as wide. To Struve, the Prussian astronomer, 
the corona appeared still wider. ‘It is interesting,” says a 
writer in the ‘ Cornhill,” “to notice these discrepancies 
between the observations of modern astronomers of repute for 
accuracy and observing skill. It shews that the differences 
recorded in the aspect of the corona are not due to 
such errors as unpractised observers might be expected to 
make.” 


Whatever may be the extent of the corona—whatever may 
give rise to it, “itis a fitting crown of glory for that orb, 
which sways the planets by its attraction, warms them by its 
fires, and pours forth on all of them the electric and chemic 
influences which are as necessary as light and heat for the 
welfure of their inhabitants.” 


We all have heard of the odium theologicum, and the great 
affection which the members of the medical profession bear 
to each other: we are told that hawks (that is to say, lawyers) 
will not pick out hawks’ een; but when I read of the 
extraordinary things which some of these celestials alege 
they have seen, and the cool way in which their brother 
astronomers give them direct contradiction, | am lost, not 
“ in wonder, love and praise,” but in wonder and a maze. 
I am comforted, however, with the knowledge that I do not 
stand alone, for here is what another has written : 


“A Comfortable Prospect.—The spots on the sun have given rise 
to much controversy among scientific men. Some hold the theory that 
the heat of the sun is maintained by the falling-in of planets, as lumps 
of coal are supplied to a furnace, and that the spots on the sun’s surface 
are the furnace-doors open to receive the fuel, meteorites being pieces of 
slag thrown off, which become reduced to very smail portions by the long 
journey they have to make. But some carry this a good deal further, and 
believe that a distillation of matter is to take place, and that the whole of 
the systems of worlds are to be reduced to ashes, and to be redistilled into a 
gaseous form, preparatory to a new creation taking place. The exact date 
of this event has not been given, but it is made out on purely philosophical 
principles. It appears to be something like the three wonderful Bedouin 
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brothers: one jumped down the other's throat; the second jumped down 
the throat of the third; and he, with superhuman exertion, jumped down 
his own throat, and disappeared from society. “Retardation,” in the case of 
the heavenly bodies, is to do it all. Nothing can be simpler. By the 
process of “ retardation” in space, all the planets must fall into the sun; the 
suns in their turn are to fall into each other, “each time” (how wonderfully 
accurate is science) ‘augmenting their heat-giving power as their mutual 
masses increase.” There is something a little hazy about the word mutual, 
as so applied ; but asthe subject itself is a little hazy, it may pass. The 
result is what the unfortunate dwellers on the planets have to look to, and 

Te , as we have stated, that “ultimately"—how long is not stated, and 

e is the great consoler—there is to be nothing in the world but gas. 

N There is s0 much of it just now evolved in the public utterances of our 
great men, that really the theory does not seem to be so improbable as 
might be thought.” 





5) 
xy Addison makes Cato say: 


à] “ The stars shall fade away, the sun himself 
Grow dim with age, and nature sink in years.” 


And another poet tells us : 


The sun is but a spark of fire, 
A transient meteor in the sky.” 


Shakespeare also says : 


“The cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces— 
Yea, the great globe itself, and all that it inheriteth— 
Shall dissolve, and, like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Leave not a wreck behind.” 


Onr religion teaches us, likewise, that this earth shall be 
destroyed by some mightv catastronha—not bv anv alow 


process, however, bu 


I do not believe th 
he would become 
renovated by metec 
electricity and magn 
continually going o 
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his heat to us also returns it to him; consequently, there is 
no waste. Byron, in his apostrophe to the Ocean, says: 


‘ Dark-heaving, boundless, endless, and sublime— 
The image of Eternity—the throne 
Of the Invisible. 


‘“ Unchangeable, save to thy wild waves play ; 
Time writes no wrinkle on thy azure brow ; 
Such as creation’s dawn beheld, thou rollest now.” 


What the * Great First Cause” is in general creation, I 
believe the sun is, in his own system, and that we may in 
truth apostrophise him in the words of Byron: 


‘ Such as creation’s dawn beheld, thou rollest now.” 


Something more than barren theory is likely, however, 
to arise from the observations with the spectroscope into the 
physical constitution of the sun, if the following can be 
relied upon : 


“6 Use of Metals as Fuel—An English inventor proposes to substitute 
metals for coal as fuel for ocean steamers, and has taken out a patent for a 
method of carrying out his views, his object being to obtain a larger amount 
of steam from a given quantity of fuel. When coal is burnt, the solid coal 
is turned into gas; a large portion of heat becomes latent, and is wasted by 
volatilizing the solid. The oxygen of the atmosphere is a gas by reason of. 
the large amount of heat combined with it. When zinc, iron, or manganese - 
is burned, the resulting oxide is a dense solid ; little or no heat is wasted, as 
it is not turned into vapour. In addition to this, the inventor obtains the 
cosmical heat latent in the oxygen of the atmosphere ; and the result is, that 
one pound of zinc will evaporate more than four times as much water as one 
pound of coal, the advantage of which, on long sea voyages, is obvious. 
The zinc or other metal thus becomes a vehicle of power, much larger than 
can be obtained from the same weight or bulk of coal; and the oxide of the 
metal may subsequently be reduced at any convenient place where coal is 
accessible. The following is the manner in which it is proposed to carry 
out this invention:— The furnace of the boiler is divided into two or more 
parts: first, the hearth, or grate, on which the metal is burned (in this 
description we will confine ourselves to the metal zinc) ; secondly, a chamber 
behind the hearth to collect the oxide. In the case of tubular boilers, the 
heated gas from this chamber is, made to circulate through the tubes. The 
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farnace has the bottom and sides, and sometimes the top also, of brick, 
fire-clay, or any other refractory substance, The air is admitted over the 
combustible metal, or a blast through the same; in the latter case pipes are 
built in the bottom or sides of the furnace. 


“Whether this method will prove practically successful or not, it is 
certainly based on sound principles. Every one knows what a small 
proportion of coal, compared to the iron, is used in the furnaces of iron 
foundries, and how the partial combustion of the iron itself increases the 
heat derived from coal. If stoves could ibe built that would bum iron, it 
would doubtless be as cheap a fuel as coal, perhaps cheaper.” 


THE ŒCUMENICAL COUNCIL. 


“ There is not, and there never was, on this earth, a work 
of human policy so well deserving of examination as the 
Roman Catholic Church. The history of that church joins 
together the two great ages of human civilization. No other 
institution is left standing which carries the mind back to 
the times when the smoke of sacrifice rose from tbe Pantheon, 
and when cameleopards and tigers bounded in the 
Flavian amphitheatre. The proudest royal houses are but 
of yesterday, when compared with the line of the supreme 
Pontiffs. That line we trace back in an unbroken series, 
from the Pope who crowned Napoleon in the nineteenth 
century to the Pope who crowned Pepin in the eighth ; and 
far beyond the time of Pepin the august dynasty extends, 
till it is lost in the twilight of fable.” The opinions here 
expressed by Macaulay have been shared by many; and 
when it wa © D ve 
that the Ro 
eventful rei 
changes spi: 
of the churc 
acknowledg 
announced 
such as hac 
summoned, 
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to Rome, from Greenland's icy mountains and Afric’s golden 
sands, “all the world wondered,” and the attention of 
thinking men, Protestant as well as Catholic, was excited, 
and continued with more or less interest to watch its 
proceedings from 8th December, 1869, its opening, to 
midsummer, 1870, when the long-disputed dogma of Papal 
Infallibility was affirmed, but not without opposition from 
a powerful minority. 


THE PAPACY. 


The Council had scarcely adjourned when the necessities 
of the Emperor Napoleon compelled the withdrawal of the 
French troops from Rome, and the 20th September will be 
ever held in memory on account of the surrender of Rome 
on that day to General Nino Bixio, the commander of the 
Italian army; and thus the temporal sovereignty of the 
Pope has apparently fallen,—having endured upwards of 
eleven centuries. Some have called this the fall of the 
Papacy, which others consider erroneous. The rules of our 
Society wisely prevent us from discussing matters religious 
and political, and this pertains to both ; but it is not out of 
order to note the historical fact; and it may also be permitted 
to state that there exists much difference of opinion, not 
among Protestants only, but among Catholics themselves, on 
the question, some maintaining that the loss of the temporal 
power may involve the breaking-up of the whole grand 
fabric, and bring about the destruction of the spiritual power ; 
while others as confidently assert that this was all that was 
wanted, and that the laying down of the temporal sword 
will increase the power of the sword of the spirit, and that 
all Catholic nations will henceforth yield to the spiritual 
Pope a more willing and thorough obedience. It must be 
noted, however, that Pio Nono himself has entered his most 
solemn protest against what he deems an act of spoliation, 
and that he has been joined in this by prelates of the 
Catholic Church in the British dominions as well as 
elsewhere. | 
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OBITUARY. 


As interesting Quebec, I may refer to the recent death 
of Archbishop Baillargeon, a man fervent in spirit, 
zealous in good works, of a deep but unostentatious piety, 
of great humility, and abounding in Christian charity. He 
was endeared to every member of his own church, and 
respected by the Protestant community. 


Canada has also, this year, to deplore another “ great man 
fallen’ in Israel,” in the person of the late Revd. Alexander 
Mathieson, of St. Andrew’s Church, Montreal, who ministered 
to its congregation for nearly half a century. His 
bearing to the community in general was marked by affability 
and courtesy ; while his congregation looked upon him as a 
father. The poor were the especial objects of his care. His 
death marks an epoch, not only in St. Andrew’s Church, but 
in the courts of the Presbyterian Church of Scotland in 
Canada, where he always occupied a prominent position. 


In the general obituary, the world has to lament the 
premature death of Charles Dickens, the great novelist, 
moralist, and lay preacher, at a time when his sun was still 
shining bright in the high heaven of literature. It has been 
truly said, that in all that he has written, not an expression 
can be found which could raise a blush on the cheek of 
maiden innocence. It may be also alleged of this great 
magician, as of Shakespeare, that “ all who have studied his 
successive approache: 
the closest study to tt 
the highest pitch of 
philosophy of the hun 
artist, and not a blind 


1870 will be evern 
have devastated seve! 
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On Tuesday, 24th May, at 1 a.m., a serious fire broke out 
in the suburb of St. Rochs; and notwithstanding the 
energetic exertions of the citizens, and the active aid of the 
soldiers of the garrison, before it was subdued, 300 houses 
were consumed. 


Then followed the calamitous fire ia the Saguenay district, 
which inflicted great suffering on the inhabitants, and 
which might have been much more severe had it not 
been for the energetic conduct of a few men connected with 
the district, who, by their prompt action with the government, 
and with their influence in the great cities of the Dominion, 
were enabled in a very short time to forward to the sufferers 
supplies that were needful. 


The community had scarcely recovered from the alarm 
produced by these great fires in the Province of Quebec, 
when it was called upon to sympathize with Ontario under 
an equally great affliction. In Ottawa, Carleton, and North 
and South Lanark counties, the fire raged with terrible fury. 
I have been unable to lay my hand on the statistics in 
connexion with the fires in the Lower Province; but it is 
stated that in Ottawa county 240 families, in North 
Lanark 40 families, in South Lanark 60 families, in 
Carleton 600 families, in all 940 familles, were rendered 
homeless. 


Some may look upon these visitations as direct from 
Providence. But with the experience of the past, who can 
doubt that they originated in the utter carelessness and 
improvidence of man, who, totally regardless of past 
experience, built up a suburb of materials which must sooner 
or later provoke its doom? It may be supposed that this 
assertion will not apply to the fires in the woods; but there 
can be little doubt that, though there was less criminality 
involved, they also originated in carelessness. I think that 
there was criminality in connexion with the fire in St. Rochs, 
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but I do not wish it to be inferred that I point to incendiarism ; 
en the contrary, I think the criminality attaches not to those 
alone who erected the wooden buildings in defiance of the 
law of the land, but more to the municipal authorities, who 
closed their eyes to the fact that such buildings had been 
erected. Still greater will be the responsibility should in the 
future any buildings of combustible material be permitted 
to be erected within the limits of the Corporation. 


THE EARTHQUAKE. 


On Thursday, 20th October, I was sitting in my parlor in 
Berthelot street, reading a biography of the Archbishop which 
had appeared in the Journal de Québec. I had just reached 
the conclusion of the Archbishop’s remarks to the students, 
and was reading its concluding words, “ Sic itur ad astra,” 
when I thought my Newfoundland dog had got into the 
toom and was scratching himself below the table; but 
looking below, I found I was mistaken, and at once became 
sensible that it was an earthquake. I mechanically got up, and 
taking out my watch, and making allowance for a few seconds 
lost, 1 found that it was just 23 minutes past eleven : the 
force of the motion very much incre: 
but I could not say that it was ir 
cannot describe the motion better th: 

Scripture : “the earth trembled and 
past eleven, the motion was so viole 
within me, as J thought the house w 
moment my daughter came into the 
hand on my shoulder, said, with a 
terror: “ Oh, father, I am dreadfall: 
instant the force suddenly ceased, 
tremulous motion for thirty seconds 
was still, I held my watch in n 
more, expecting a second shock, but 
Nothing was displaced in the roc 
especially articles on the sideboar 
motion. My sister, who happened t 
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shoek very slightly. The servant, had we not talked of it, 
said she would have thought it was only a cab passing. The 
shock was felt very differently in different parts of the city. 
Some estimate its duration at 80 seconds, some at three or 
four minutes ; some felt two shocks after a short intermission, 
some only one, protracted, but increasing and diminishing 
in power. Mr. Peebles says it was felt very severely at the 
Gas-Works, and that there were two shocks, with a distinct 
interval. Iam not aware of any one noting the time of 
duration by watch but myself. I asked Captain Ashe, who, 
I thought, would most likely have observed, and he told me 
that though he had an excellent opportunity of noting the 
time, having been in the Observatory, yet he was so absorbed 
with the violence of the motion that he had not thought of it, 
but he was under the impression that it had lasted about 
three-quarters of a minute. Putting all accounts together, it 
was the most severe shock felt. for two hundred years in 
Canada; and if the accounts received are reliable, it was 
attended with great destruction of property and serious loss 
of life in the neighbourhood of “les Eboulemens” and 
St. Paul’s Bay. 


Dr. Smallwood, of the Montreal Observatory, has published 
some very interesting notes on the meteorological phenomena 
which he observed. According to his statement, the shock 
occurred at Montreal at 11.17, just six minutes in advance 
of Quebec ; and the direction seemed to have been from 
S.W. to N.E., and the tremulous wave of motion was of ten 
or twelve seconds’ duration ; and after an interval of a few 
seconds, a second shock occurred, of less duration and of less 
intensity, lasting only from five to eight seconds. He gives 
the following account of his observations of the usual 
meteorological phenomena of the few days preceding the 
earthquake and up to two o’clock on Thursday afternoon, the 
20th of October : 


‘ Rain fell on the thirteenth day, followed by a rise in the 
barometer, and a splendid display of the aurora borealis on 
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the night of the fourteenth day. Numerous and very large 
Spots were present on the solar dise, and which had been the 
case for some considerable time, more espeeially during the 
presence of the aurora on the nights of the 23rd, 24th, 25th 
and 26th days of last month (September). 


“The maximum reading of the barometer at seven a.m. on 
the morning of the sixteenth day indicated 30.215 inches, and 
was succeeded by a very fine, warm day, the mean 
temperature of which was 63.9 degrees, wind S.W. Showers 
of rain fell on the 17th, from ten aa. till three p.m, with a 
west wind, and with a falling barometer, which at nine p.m. 
of that day stood at 30.000 inches. From one a.m. of the 
18th (Tuesday), a very rapid and sudden fall was observed, 
viz., 0.639 of an inch in six hours; and it attained its 
minimum, 29.361 inches, at seven a.m. on that day. 


“ From that hour, a gradual and somewhat sudden rise 
took place, accompanied by a very heavy gale of wind. The 
Clouds were passing from the west, but the wind veerad to 
all points of the compass. The register of the anemometer 
et the Observatory shews a complete dies of concentric 
circles, with a velocity varying from thirty-five to fifteea 
miles per hour. 


“There was aleo a rise of 0.507 of an inch in the 
barometer, with a falling temperature. Frost occurred during 
the night, and a good breeze continued from the west. 
The thermometer at seven a.m. shewed 88.1 degrees, and the 
barometer 30.070 inches. , 


“From this time the te 
fell, and this morning 
Rain set in daring the ni, 
inch had fallen: there 
mean velocity, 3.14 mile: 


“At11bh. 17 m., Mont 
shock of an earthquake v 
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city; its direction would seem to have been S.W. to N.E. ; 
the tremulous wave of motion lasted for from 10 to 12 seconds, 
and was succeeded by a slight interval of a few seconds, wher 
a second shock occurred, of less duration and of less intensity, 
lasting from five to eight seconds. No wave of sound was 
perceptible, and the wave of motion was undulating and in 
a straight line (rectilinear), and of considerable elevation. 
Domestic articles rocked to and fro, but no damage to 
buildings has resulted. 


“The magnets were very sensibly affected at 10.30. 


“The barometer is still falling. At two p.m. it stood 
at 29.299 inches; thermometer, 44.8 degrees; wind S.W., 
with rain. 


“ Professor Kingston telegraphs me that the magnets at 
the Toronto Observatory shewed slight shocks at ten 
minutes to eleven.” 


N.B.—Though it was felt on the surface above a mine in 
the Eastern Townships, it was not felt in the mine itself. 
Quebec observers say the motion was nearly from east 
to west. 


THE FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR. 


When, early in the past summer, the Emperor Napoleon 
‘© cried havoc and let loose the dogs of war,” the great 
powers of Europe generally disapproved of the step. 
The ery on the one side was, “‘on to Berlin!’ on the other, 
“ on to Paris!” and the records of public opinion shew that 
in whatever direetion sympathy went, there was a very 
general feeling that, sooner or later, France would dictate 
terms to Prussia, in Berlin. The fortune of war has mocked 
to scorn all expectations; the speculations of the wise and 
of the foolish have been equally astray. We have seen two 
of the greatest nations of Europe, armed with the most 
destructive engines of war which the world ever saw, meet 
in the shock of battle, with armies outnumbering anything 
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in history. We have seen fair France devastated, and its 
mighty fortresses laid low ; and turning to its Emperor, we 
involäntarily recall the words of Mark Antony : 


“ But yesterday, the word of Cesar might 
Have stood against the world ; now lies he there, 
And none so poor to do him reverence.” 


‘When we read of the fervent prayers which hourly ascend 
from the altars in France, and the pious unction with which 
King William in his telegrams to his Queen thanks a kind 
Providence for victory, the shout of which is overpowered 
by the shrieks and groans of the wounded and dying, we 
can then see the force of what Jeremy Taylor wrote :— 
“T*have ‘lived to see religion painted on banners and 
thrust out of churches ; the temple turned into a tabernacle, 
and God worshipped, not as the Prince of Peace, but 
appealed to as the Lord of Hosts. When religion puts on 
armour,’ and God is not acknowledged by his New 
Testament titles, religion may have in it the power of the 
sword, but not the power of godliness.” 


THE “ CAPTAIN.” 


Among the disasters of the year stands prominent the loss 
of H.M. ship “Captain,” which foundered off Cape 
Finisterre at 12.15 of the night of 7th September. Captain 
Burgoyne, her commander; Captain Coles, her projector ; 
and all her officers and crew, 
perished, with the exception € 
seventeen men. Captain Burgoy 
on the bottom of the capsized 
attempts were made to rescue hi 
but, unfortunately, they were 
which Quebec felt in this sad : 

Captain Burgoyne having been 
command of the “ Constance,” w 
its society ; and also, as among 
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Sab.-Lieutenant Herbert T. Murray, well and favorably 
known to many of us as a midshipman of the “ Aurora” 
during the long period of her stay in this port. 


The evidence before the Court of Enquiry leaves no 
. doubt that ber loss was occasioned by an error in the 
construction of her hull, which made her two feet deeper in 
the water than it was intended by Captain Coles she should 
have been; and also by her having been overmasted, which 
made her top-heavy when her topsails were set in the gale. 
This experience has beeh too dearly bought, as it has cost 
the lives of nearly five hundred men and half a million of 
pounds sterling. It is satisfactory to know that the Court 
not only acquitted Mr. May and the saved boat’s crew, with 
honor, but awarded them great praise for their conduct and 
exertions to save their officers and comrades. 


When I reflect on this terrible accident, and couple it with 
the equally awful cases of the “ City of Boston” and the 
“Cambria,” I recall and fully appreciate the well-known 
lines of Mrs. Hemans to the insatiable sea : 


4 High hearts and brave are gathered to thy breast ! 
They hear not now the booming waters roar ; 
The battle-thunder will not break their rest. 
2 e bad +d 2 e à e e e 
*¢ Give back the lost and lovely! those for whom 
The place was kept at board and hearth so long ! 
The prayer went up through midnight's breathless gloom, 
And the vain yearnings woke "midst festal song ! 
e e e e e e e e e e 
4 To thee the love of woman hath gone down; 
" Dark flow thy tides o'er manhood’s noble head— 
O’er youth's bright locks and beauty’s flowery crown ; 
Yet, must thou hear a voice: Restore the dead, thou sea !” 


PEACESUL TRIUMPHS. 


it is pleasing to turn from the record of great calamilies to 
note the peaceful triumphs of industry, among which stand 
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prominent the success of the Suez Canal and the Great 
Pacific Railway, which, though completed and opened before 
the close of 1869, have really only been proved during the 
current year. To M. de Lesseps alone is justly due all the 
credit of the completion of the first; and it will ever stand, 
while it does stand, a monument of his skill, perseverance, 
and indomitable energy, and a reproof to politicians whose 
hostility retarded its construction for many years. 


The Great Pacific Railway, in its grandeur, rivals the 
canal, and shews what can be done by a free people under 
an enlightened government. This great road got its 
charter and was commenced in 1862; its whole length, 
1774 miles, was completed and the road opened on 1Uth 
May, 1869. Our wonder is not diminished when we know 
that it traverses the great American desert, and crosses the 
lofty Rocky Mountains; that it has 30 miles of snowsheds 
and 15 tunnels—one, 14 miles long, through solid granite 
rock ; and lastly, that by it we are now enabled 40 receive 
in Quebec, by regular mails, letters bearing the San 
Francisco post-mark seven days previous. Canada, during 
this time, has not been idle, as the numerous railroads now 
under construction in Ontario amply testify. We may note, 
also, the satisfactory progress made by the contractors of the 
“ Intercolonial Railway,” as detailed in the recent report of 
the commissioners,—a progress which leads us to hope for 
its completion within the time promised. 


I must now allude to an undertaking rapidly approaching 
completion in the neighbourhood of Quebec, which, I believe, 
is calculated to exert a beneficial influence in itself, and will 
also incite to similar efforts in this part of the Dominion. I 
feel pride in saying that the “Gosford Wooden Railway” 
was the conception of a member of our Society, Mr. Charles 
Fitzgerald ; that he was seconded by Mr. Oakes, late of the 
Engineer Department, and that its feasibility was established 
by Mr. Rickon, also of that Department. After these 
gentlemen had given it being, as it were, they were 
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encouraged in the effort by the enterprising contractor, Mr. 
Hulbert, whose great practical experience and sound 
judgment did much to secure its being undertaken on 
correct principles. The support of Mr. Joly, as a private 
gentleman, and his untiring efforts and influence in the 
legislature, ably seconded by Mr Speaker Blanchet, Mr. 
Lemesurier, Mr. Garneau, Mr. Henry Fry, and others, did 
everything else that was wanting. This is the true history 
of the Gosford Railway. It was originated by a member of 
our Society ; the first public meeting in connection with it 
was held in our rooms; and though I freely admit I could 
do nothing else, | have some satisfaction in knowing that at 
that meeting I moved a vote of thanks to Messrs. Fitzgerald, 
Oakes and Rickon, wishing them ‘ God-speed.” I am 
gratified at their success, and pleased to find that other 
municipalities are following in their footsteps; and though 
I have never been so sanguine as to think that such 
undertakings are likely to yield a dividend, [ firmly. 
believe that the indirect benefits which they confer on the 
community fully justify liberal grants on the part of 
government and the municipalities, as have been so wisely 
given in the case of the Gosford Railway. 


In mentioning the proposed “ North Shore Railway,” Î 
shall simply say that the project is now under consideration 
by the legislature, and that there is some reason to hope 
that a way may be found by which a road suitable to the 
wants of so important a district may be built at no distant 
day ; and | am also happy to say that one of our Vice 
Presidents, Mr. H. S. Scott, has already pointed out the 
wisdom of enquiring into modern views in this connexion 
before its plan and equipment shall be decided on; and in 
connexion with this, I may add that at the late meeting 
of the British Association the question of railways was 
discussed, especially as to the guage for the future. Mr. R. 
S. Fairlie asserted that a 3-foot guage had been proved to 
carry two-and-a-half-times as many tons of traffic as were 
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now carried over the 4-foot-8}-inch guage of the North- 
Western Railway, and this without an additional shilling 
for haulage. Every inch added to the width of a guage 
beyond what was absolutely necessary for the traffic, would 
necessarily add to the cost of construction, increase the 
proportion of dead weight, increase the cost of working, 
and, in consequence, increase the tariffs to the public: 
consequently, by just so much reducing the width of the 
line, railways could be made cheaply, and at the same time 
thoroughly efficient. There was no country too poor to have 
railways sufficient for its requirements, and they furnished 
the cheapest possible mode of transport. 


Mr. J. B. Fell supported the narrow in opposition to the 
broad-guage principle, and also the application of the centre- 
rail system to mountain lines. To illustrate the economy 
and carrying capacity of a narrow-guage line, he had 
constructed a mile of line on an eight-inch guage, at Low 
Furness, in Lancashire, at a cost of £1,000. It was capable 
of carrying from 100,000 to 150,000 tons per annum, and it 
would run at the rate of fifteen to twenty miles an hour with 
steadiness and perfect safety. This plan of railway would be 
especially useful for military purposes in such expeditiuns as 
that of Abyssinia : he had submitted his plans to the war-office 
authorities, who had them now under consideration. | 


ECONOMIC INDUSTRIES. 


Would time have permitted, I wished to have said some- 
thing of the economic interests more immediately affecting 
Quebec ; of the decline of shipbuilding; and of the new 
industries which some enterprising citizens have substituted 
—such as the great Shoe and Rubber Factories; the great 
Furniture Workshops; the Foundries and the Carriage 
Spring Factory; the Chemical Works for the production of 
Sulphuric Acid, &c., &c. ; and lastly, the Harvey Hill Copper 
Mine, the Chaudière Gold Field, and the Iron Sand of the 
Moisie ; but ] must defer this to another opportunity. Yet, I 
cannot omit the occasion to refer to a branch of industry 
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which, though almost inexhaustible and incalculable, and the 
products of which are always in unusual demand, are 
prosecuted by us with little vigor, and are almost left to our 
more enterprising fellow-colonists of Newfoundland and our 
shrewd and more go-a-head neighbours, the Yankees. 1 
allude to the Fisheries of the St. Lawrence and the Labrador 
coast. It ought to be made known that a vast number of 
Newfoundland fishermen annually resort to the coast of 
Labrador for the prosecution of the Cod, Herring and Salmon 
Fishery. Some take their families, and remain on the beach 
till the month of Oetober. They caught in 1569, on the 
Labrador coast : 


Codfish, quintals .... esse soso sovo see 308,366 
Herring, barrels.... soso soovoo ses 33,135 
Salmon, tierces .... ...s ose scsvese 250 
Cod Oil, tons... ..e soso soso sovcce 288 


The total yield of cod to Newfoundland in the year 1869 
was 1,204,086 quintals of codfish, so that Labrador alone gave 
one-third of the catch. But besides this, fishermen from the 
United States and elsewhere caught large quantities, 
giving an estimated value of £1,000,000 sterling, and to the 
whole fisheries of the Gulf a total of £3,000,000 sterling, 
exclusive of home consumption ; so that the annual product of 
the fisheries of British North America may be valued at 
about $15,000,000. 


I have said that this source is almost inexhaustible, for 
Buffon tells us that a single pair of herring, if left to breed 
unmolested for twenty years, would yield a quantity, in 
bulk, equal to the size of our globe ; but the fecundity of the 
cod is still greater, there having been found in the roe of one 
female no less than 8,000,000 eggs. The Grand Bank, which 
is six handred miles long by three hundred in breadth, has 
been fished for 350 years without any show of exhaustion, 
Catholic countries alone receiving from it, annually, cod to the 
value of £500,000 sterling. Yet, as the Rockall, Faroe Isles 
and Great Doggar Bank have given decided indications of 
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failure, and as the cod is a fish of comparatively slow growth, 
only increasing from eight to ten ounces per annum, there 
may be danger of exhaustion ; and it has become necessary 
to consider the propriety of establishing and enforcing 
regulations such as have been found necessary in connexion 
with the River and Lake Fisheries. I have seen it stated, with 
great satisfaction, that Messrs, McKay & Warner have now in 
process of building in their shipyard several vessels intended 
as the pioneers of a fishing fleet. Let us hope that we who 
are here to-night may live to see such fleets leave our harbour 
as are annually sent forth from the hundred flourishing ports 
of New England, and that we may be participators in that 
inexhaustible wealth which has eonverted the rock-bound 
and sterile coasts of that industrious country into gardens. 
This, I believe, would be the most satisfactory way of ending 
the “ Fishery difficulty.” 


DISCOVERIES IN SCIENCE AND ART. 


Great advancement has been made in chemistry by the 
discovery of cheap modes of preparing hydrogen and 
oxygen; by the extended use of the permanganates in 
bleaching and disinfecting ; by the cheap manufacture and 
general use of the hydrate of chloral, which some view as 
only next in importance to chloroform ; and in the production 
of ice, on a commercial scale, by the liquefaction of gases. 
In photography, the Alberttype has enabled us to take orfe 
housand prints a day with durable ink. Improvements have 
also been made in the manufacture of glass, and in the use 
of salts of baryta, fluor spar, and salts of thalium, for optical 
purposes. Then we have metallic manganese in combination 
with copper—cupro-manganese, a white alloy, a substitute for 
German silver; and glycerine for the conversion of refuse 
sponge into elastic sponge, for mattrasses and cushions. 


We have also discovered how to ventilate under-ground 
railway carriages; how to blow bundles of letters from 
pillar to post through under-ground tubes; how to make a 
good bright-green color without admixture of arsenic ; how to 
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produce combustible flint; how to prevent the waste of 
water at drinking fountains; how to make a durable 
pavement of asphalt; how to render the surface of common 
roads more fit for traffic; how to manufacture mouldings, 
foliage, and statuettes, from a mixture of glycerine and 
litharge ; how to make “dynamite” from nitro-glycerine and 
sand, possessing all the power of nitro-glycerine without any 
of its dangerous properties ; how to utilize sewage, prevent 
boiler explosions, and the injurious action of lead pipes on 
water; how tosend two messages along a telegraph wire (one 
from each end) at the same time ; how to increase the break- 
power of railway trains, and thereby diminish the chance of 
accidents. These are among the notions, inventions and 
speculations which have been put forth during the past 
year; also, the new process, by Mr. Weldon, of manufacturing 
chlorine, in large quantities, by blowing. large quantities of 
atmospheric air into the liquor under treatment. 


SACERDOTAL STATISTICS. 


I shall conclude by directing your attention to an item of 
statistics which must be of great interest. Mr. Lovell’s 
Canadian Dominion Directory, now in cogrse of publication, 
gives the following sacerdotal statistics : 


Anglican bishops ..asessccccceccccccccccssecsee 10 
Roman Catholic bishops ...cccccccccsesescccsee 18 
Church of England clergy.... .oove eccacccscvcce 633 
Church of Rome clergy.....ccccecces soso coos 1226 
Church of Scotland clergy... ceoosccccccccccsess 187 
Other Presbyterians .....e ..ccce ccccccccccscccs 464 
Methodists ..00 corse vocecscccccccc cece ccce eee 1067 
Baptists ..ccces coccce ceccce ceccce ceccesvccees 326 
Congregationalists ....0ecccccccceecccccesceves 16 
Other denominations... .cccccceecscccccsevesee 174 


Total... 000000600000 eee 0000 ...... 4181 


This is, as nearly as possible, one clergyman for every 1000 
inhabitants in the Dominion— men, women, and children. ‘ 
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P.S.—The Eclipse of Dec. 22nd.—Since the preceding 
paper was read, a total eclipse of the sun took place on the 
22nd of December. It was looked forward to by astronomers 
with more than usual interest, as it was hoped that it would 
afford an opportunity of removing doubts and verifying 
observations not very satisfactorily completed at the last 
eclipse. The results have not yet reached us, further than 
that a general statement indicates that the observations were 
favorable, and confirmatory of views promulgated after the 
last eclipse. The British expedition met with a great 
disaster by the shipwreck of the vessel which was conveying 
its instruments to the Mediterranean. Common people 
awaited the eclipse on this side of the Atlantic with no little 
anxiety, as it had been predicted, on authority, that a great 
tidal wave might be produced, which might create great 

destruction on our coasts. Happily, this prediction was 
nowhere realized, and is already almost forgotten. 


The Completion of the Mont Cents Tunnel.—The completion 
of the Mont Cenis Tunnel on the 26th of December, coupled 
with the opening of the Suez Canal and the great Pacific 


Railway, has rendered our age one of great and wonderful 
engineering triumphs. | 


Paper II.— NOTES ON THE COPPER DEPOSITS AT 
HARVEY HILL. 


Br JAMES DOUGLAS, Junior. 


(Read before the Society, Dec. 21st, 1870.) 


We adopt Von Cotta’s classification of mineral deposits 
into the four following divisions : 


I.—Beds ; 
II.—Segregations ; 
III. —Impregnations ; 

IV.—Veins. 


I.—Beds are regular deposits with well-defined limits, 
which were formed subsequently to the strata beneath and 
prior to the overlaying strata, except where the bed is still 
in course of formation, when, of course, there are no 
overlaying strata. An ore-bed, therefore, is a member of the 
series of rocks in which it occurs. 


Il.—Segregations, on the other hand, are irregular masses 
of definite limits, formed after the rocks in which they occur. 
Segregations of pyrites are found filling what were caves in 
limestones and small fissures in slates. 


I1].—Impregnations differ from segregations in not possess- 
ing definite limits, and from beds not only in not possessing 
definite limits, but frequently in the ore which composes 
them having been deposited subsequently to the formation 
of the rock in which it is found. Many instances of rocks 
impregnated with ore occur in Europe and on this 
continent. The ore may be distributed in sheets between the 
layers of slates, or scattered in grains throughout a bed 
of sandstone. 
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IV.— Veins differ from all these by being limited in length 
and breadth, but practically unlimited in depth. There are 
what are called gush veins; but these are segregations, not 
veins at all. True, veins fill fissures in previously-formed 
rock. They may be parallel with the strata, or cut them at 
any angle, accordingly as the rocks were split or yielded to 
the disturbing forces along the lines of stratification. The 
limit in depth of a true vein has never been reached. Veins 
taper away to nothing at either end, and vary in width, here 
bulging out and there contracting to a thread ; but as yet, no 
shaft has been sunk deep enough to reach the point where a 
vein begins. 


These several forms of ore-deposits are subject to endless 
modifications ; and it is often impossible to say whether a 
given deposit can be classed under any of them. They also 
occur separately and combined, as might be expected, when 
we try to imagine the manner of their formation. 


A bed we can easily conceive of as being formed from the 
mineral constituents of mineral springs, whose waters, after 
rising through fissures, collect into lakes. The same process 
is now going on, and beds of iron ore are forming in this very 
manner at the present day. A bed thus formed would be 
accompanied by a lode. The mineral sediment in the bottom 
of the lake would form the bed, and the same, filling the 
fissure by which the spring has reached the surface, would 
form the vein. The mineralized water would overflow the 
banks of the lake (unless evaporation went on as rapidly as 
it now does in the Dead Sea, where a vast bed of chloride 
of sodium is forming), and give rise to other lakes, in whose 


, bottum the mineral would be deposited, forming beds, 


unassociated with veins; or, beside filling basins, it might 
find its way into crevices in slate-rocks or caves in limestone, 
and produce segregations. Subsequent geological changes 
might cover those beds with strata of slates or limestones, or 
of some igneous rock, as the case might be. 
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Veins and impregnations might reasonably be often looked 
for together. 


If the stone impregnated with mineral be sandstone, we 
can conceive of its having become mineralized through the 
mineral solutions soaking through it, either from the surface 
"or laterally from fissures in itself or neighbouring rocks. Most 
beds of sandstone were, however, probably mineralized at the 
time of their formation. The stream of mineralized water 
which, if sluggish, would give rise toa bed of solid ore, 
would, if rapid, disintegrate the rock over which it flowed, 
and deposit a sandy sediment with its mineralized precipitate ; 
so we can also easily imagine the mineralized solution, if 
it should flow over a slatey bed, slowly percolating through 
the slates from the surface, and giving rise to an impregnated 
slate-bed unassociated with a vein; while we can as easily 
account for the instances in which impregnations in slates 
and veins occur together, by supposing a lateral percolation 
directly from a vein-fissure. 


_ The mineral deposits at Harvey Hill afford a striking 
instance of impregnated slate-beds, accompanied by veins. 


Attention was first directed to that locality as a mining 
region by the wonderfully rich outcrops of what appeared 
true lodes of copper ore. One of these was traced for nearly 
100 fathoms along its strike ; but they were all found to thin 
out indepth. Nevertheless, Mr. Williams (late superintendent 
of the English and Canadian Mining Company), satisfied of 
their being lodes, ran an adit for 248 fathoms through the 
Hill, midway between two principal groups of lodes. Most 
of the lodes run 20° E. of N., some few only nearly due E. 
Mr. Williams ran his adit 42° W. of N.; so that it certainly 
would have cut some of the lodes in depth had their course 
not been interfered with by the bed, as we shall subsequently 
see. Mr. Williams would have run his adit at a far lower 
level, and in a somewhat different direction, had he known 
what we know now ; but his plans were not unwisely made 
from existing appearances. 
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IL The second bed, that lying on the soapstone in 
Frémont’s shaft, which should be gt about 60 fathoms from 
the surface ; and 


III. The lowermost bed, that met with near the end of the 
adit, and which should be at about 20 fathoms deeper still, 
or at 80 fathoms from the surface. 


There is, however, no likelihood of these beds being of 
such great extent, and it is certain they are not of the uniform 
richness at one time attributed to them. 


It was in sinking Kent’s shaft to strike two adjacent lodes, 
known as the Hall and Campbell lodes, in depth, that tbe first 
bed was struck, at 20 fathoms from the surface. It then 
yielded a percentage of copper, which tempted Captain 
Williams to open it up ata lower level. After, therefore, 
sinking seven fathoms further, he drove a cross-cut, and 
struck the bed, as expected, ata point where its yield was 
quite as good as at the 20-fathom level. At these spots, 
which happened to be peculiarly rich, through causes which 
will be apparent as I proceed, the slates, after being roughly 
picked over, yielded 3.5 per cent. to 5 per cent. of copper. 
Subsequently, levels were driven from the 20 and 30-fathom 
cross-cuts, both E. and W.: a cross-cut was run at 10 
fathoms from the surface, till it struck the bed, and about 
§,000 tons of crude ore broken between these different points. 
But the sanguine expectations entertained of the permanency 
of the yield have not been realized. Except towards the 
north, the bed has in no direction given out altogether ; but in 
the other directions it has become so poor as not to repay the 
cost of extraction. 


While working on the bed, however, discoveries have 
been made which have altered the whole aspect of the mine, 
and promise to enhance its value. 


In driving the 30-fathom cross-cut, a mass of ore of irregular 
shape was met, which yielded 50 tons of 43 per cent. ore. It 
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for when sunk upon, two fathoms -of broken ground, 
consisting of alternate layers of quartz and spar, carrying 
rich bunches of ore and of slate, were raised before the lode 
assumed its regular form in strike and dip. %Jn these shapeless 
masses of ore and spar are found chloritoid, sulphuret of 
molybdenum and quartz-crystals, with their angles rounded 
off as though they had been exposed to the action ofa 
solvent. I have specimens of ore studded thickly with such 
crystals, some of which are several inches long, and as much 
as an inch in diameter, with their faces almost effaced and 
dimmed. The cavities in which these crystals rest are often 
coated with a greenish layer, which Dr. Hunt supposes to 


- be a silicate of copper. These crystals are not found at any 


depth in the lode, but only in the irregular masses 
which occur in the disturbed slates beneath the 
bed, where, from some unexplainable cause, the regular 
fissures were interrupted by the bed; and the mineralogical 
solution they conveyed toward the surface, not finding a 
ready exit, forced its way through the slates. These, however, 
would act as a sieve, by which any solid particles, such as 
quartz-crystals, which the solution might carry in suspension, 
would be arresied. The only other spots where they occur 
thas rounded are at the outcrops of the lodes. 


To the east of the Fanny Eliza two lodes enter the bed. 
Some work has been done on one of them. It appears to be 
cut by the bed, which severs it like a wedge. It rons 
parallel with the Fanny Eliza, and, like it, increases in size 
in the direction of its dip, but diminishes towards the rise: 
It appears, however, to proceed to surface above the copper- 
bearing bed, as though the bed had merely intervened 
without otherwise disturbing its course. 


The only instance in which a lode has been found fairly 
cutting through the floor of the bed and retaining the 
distinctive characteristics of a lode, while in the copper- 
bearing slates, is that already referred to. It is at about 
five fathoms to the west of the Fanny Eliza lode, and 
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establish the relative ages of the surface and deep lodes ; 
but the absolute uniformity in the direction of both their 
strike and dip would lead to the presumption that they 
were produced by the same disturbing force, and at the 
same time. 


The experience gained at Harvey Hill should be of use in 
the exploration of other copper-beds along the same synclinal, 
so many of which correspond with it in their main features. 
At the present price of copper and cost of labor in Lower 
Canada, it is doubtful whether any of the copper-beds are 
rich enough to be mined with profit; but if they are all 
accompanied by lodes, in which the copper is concentrated 
instead of being distributed through 5 to 10 feet of slates (and 
the bed at Harvey Hill in places far exceeds 10 feet in 
thickness), many will be worked with profit. As at Harvey 
Hill, the vicinity of a lode will generally be detected by 
the increased richness of the slates, and the kind of ore 
hey carry. 

If the two lower beds, known to exist on the Hill, extend 
at all beneath the uppermost, one would be anxious to know 
how they affect the deep lodes. The probability, however, 
is, that they are very limited in extent, as the second bed 
met with in Frémont’s shaft was not cut in the adit, and 
that met with in the adit was not necessarily more extensive 
than a small bed of a few fathome’ extent close to surface 
to the west of Sayles’ shaft, which divided its mineral from 
several veins cropping out through it. 


Strictly speaking, therefore, these cuperiferous slates do not 
belong to beds at all, but should be classed as impregnations, 


Paper III.—ON “CANADIAN ARCHIVES.” 


By HENRY H. MILES, D.Ü.L, LL.D. 


(Raad before the Society, Dec. 14th, 1870.) 


I.—The subject of this evening’s paper could hardly be 
expected to recommend itself, on the grounds of novelty or 
originality, to the attention of the members of ‘the Literary 
and Historical Society ; for the Society, in one form or 
another, has often bad it under notice. Frequently, in the 
discussions which have taken place, the researches which 
have been prescribed to committees, and by the considerable 
expenditure incurred, it has manifested an anxious concern 
in relation to {he foundations of our knowledge of the facts 
and events belonging to Canadian History. Some of the 
results, also considerable, are to be found in the published 
“ Transactions.” 


But I here propose to present the subject from somewhat 
different points of view—not treading altogether on the old 
ground, and hoping to shew that there is still plenty of 
appropriate work for the Society to accomplish in the way 
of historical pioneering, and in tha farther nrnasention of the 
legitimate objects of its 
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been preserved of the period from the year 400 to the 12th 
century, see that the written characters are bright and clear, 
and in the finest state of preservation; while, in this respect, 
there is a great falling-off in records belonging to the t5th, 16th 
and subsequent centuries. That ancient register of the lands 
of England, called the “ Domes-day Book,” prepared by the 
order of William the Conqueror, bears as the date of its 
completion, 1086. The first volume, a large folio of 388 
pages, written in the same hand, in double column on each 
page, and the second, a quarto of 450 pages, single column, 
are both preserved to this day in their pristine freshness, fair 
and legible as when first written. Sir Francis Palgrave, 
formerly the Deputy-Keeper of Records, says of Domes-dey 
Book : “ In early times, precious as it was always deemed, 
“it occasionally travelled like other records, to distant parts. 
“ Till 1496, it was usually kept with the King’s Seal at 
“ Westminster, with other valuable records, under three locks 
“and keys, in charge of the auditor, chamberlains, and 
“ deputy-chamberlains of the Exchequer. In that year it 
‘“ was deposited in the Chapter-House at Westminster, in a 
“ vaulted porch never warmed by fire. From its first deposit 
“in the Treasury at Winchester, in the reign of the 
“ Conqueror, it never felt or saw a fire ; yet, every page is 
“ bright, sound, and perfect.” 


Ithas been reasonably suggested that the less durable quality 
of modern inks, compared with those employed in writing the 
earlier records, is dependent on the neglect to use, in their 
composition, ingredients calculated to resist destruction by 
air and moisture. They are the same with respect to certain 
colouring matters and gum ; but whereas modern inks have 
usually been made up with nut-galls, sulphate of iron, and 
gum, those more anciently used consisted chiefly of carbon, 
in the forms of soot and ivory-black—that is, of materials, 
under ordinary conditions, indestructible. 


It would certainly be worth our while, if it were possible 
on this oceasion, to advert to numerous other points 
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another, we have numerous instances in the history of 
Canada, as well as that of other countries, shewing its 
uncertain character when not supported by written records. 
Believing this to be a point of some moment in connection 
with our leading subject, I cite one or two examples. 


We have a fair instance in English History of the account 
to which traditional evidence might have been tarned if it 


were in all cases good for much. It is that of the Parr 
family. Thomas Parr was born in 1488, and lived till 1635, 


altaining to the prodigious age of 152 years. He had a son 
who died at 113, a grandson who lived to be 110, anda 
great-grandson who died on September 21st, 1757, aged 124 
years. The period between the birth of Thomas Parr and 
the death of his great-grandson, Robert, comprehended the 
space of 274 years. But old Parr, when he was brought to 
London in 1635, to be presented to King Charles I., although 
then in good health, and in full possession of his mental 
faculties, seems to have had very little to impart respecting 
the events which had occurred in the course of his protracted 
life; nor are we informed that any of his long-lived 
descendants ever contributed anything to the existing stock 
of knowledge. Thomas, however, seems to have been quite 
uneducated and illiterate; and if the same were the case 
with his descendants down to Robert, the great-grandson, 
we might, perhaps, be allowed to infer that defective 
intelligence was a cause of the loss of so fair an opportunity 
of illustrating the nature and value of oral tradition. Nor 
do we find in Canadian History that the stock of knowledge 
was substantially increased by the aged Iroquois woman who 
is reported to have come on a visit to Quebec about the year 
1742, when she was 138 years old. This venerable person 
is said to have afforded, by her visit, immense gratification 
to the inmates of the Ursuline convent, who beheld in her 
one who was of mature age when Champlain ruled in 
Canada, and who, they judged, must have received from 
eye-witnesses belonging to her own tribe accounts of the first 
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gentleman, resident in Upper Canada, addressed an 
application to the War-office in England, in order to 
ascertain, if possible, what regiments were serving in 
America in 1759, their stations, and whether a Capt. Richard 
Montgomery had been one of the officers among those on 
duty at Quebec. The result was a search among the 
Archives of the War-office. and. in due time. an official renlv 
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behind in the offices where they had been customarily kept 
—these documents being the Registers and papers of the 
Supreme Couteil ; those of the Provost and Marine Office at 
Quebec ; those belonging to the Royal Jurisdictions of Three 
Rivers and Montreal ; the Seigniorial papers ; the Notarial 
Deeds lodged in the towns and villages; and, generally, all 
Records concerning the estates and property of individuals, 
Amherst grants the stipulation of article 45, in full. The other 
stipulations about the papers of De Vaudreuil and the chief 
officers he also agrees to, with two reservations—namely : 
Ist, that all Archives necessary for conducting the government 
of the country be excepted; and 2nd, that the Marquis de 
Vaudreuil and all officers, of whatever rank, hand over to the 
British authorities, in good faith, all plans and maps of the 
country. + 


From these particulars we may infer that a large number 
of Archives must have been removed from the colony to 
France on the departure of the last French governor with his 
officers and troops, in the autumn of 1760, bat that a very 
large quantity must have remained behind. However 
important it might seem to obtain detailed information of all 
the ancient Records included in General Amberst’s 
exceptions, it is matter of doubt whether any official or other 
person in this country is at present in a position to furnish 
it But we cannot say the same of the Archives of the 
Supreme Council or some other public Records mentioned in 
No. 45 of the Articles of Capitalation. In the years 1854 
and 1855, three valuable sets were printed and published at 
the public expense, consisting of the Royal Edicts and 
Ordinances concerning Canada from 1627 to 1756, the 
enactments of the Supreme Council since its establishment 
in 1668, and the Ordinances and Judgments of the Royal 
Intendants of Canada from 1663 to 1758. We have, besides, 
in printed form, probably all that the most zealous 
Archeologist would now care to study on the subject of the 
Seigniorial Tenure, a result for which 1 believe the public is 
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indebted to the laborious researches and professional ability 
of the honorable gentleman who acted as counsel for the 
Seigneurs before the tribunal which adjudicated on their 
claims. 


It would take us into too wearisome details to discuss 
further, or in any manner commensurate with its importance, 
the subject of the old Archives of Canada—that is, those 
which relate to its affairs prior to the capitulation in 1760. 
Most of the original docaments left behind in the country in 
that year, are, [ believe, in the custody of one of the 
Departments of State at Ottawa. I further believe that in 
the prosecution of its legitimate functions, this Society would 
do well to renew its inquiries into this matter, with a view 
to obtaining certain and complete information on all points 
appertaining to it. 


Of the Canadian Archives relating to affairs of dates 
subsequent to that of the cession of the Colony to England, 
and extending to the epoch of Confederation, I consider it 
safe to say that they are in a position even less accessible 
than the Records of anterior periods. It is probable the 
ancient French public papers which may remain in the 
country would be found to be so far sorted and properly 
labelled as to require no very large amount of expense and 
labour in procuring catalogues of them. We cannot, 
however, say this of the later Archives. It has been already 
stated that a considerable mass of them is lodged at 
Montreal—some, but I believe no considerable portion of the 
whole, being sorted, put in bundles, and labelled, though 
there is reason for doubting whether the terms of endorsation 
on each packet are euitable for all the papers within, Those 
which are sorted and labelled bear dates beginning with the 
year 1764. In some of the upper shelves and partitions, 
bundles of documents and loose papers are to be seen 
unsorted ; and it is impossible, without examination, to 
pronounce upon the nature of their contents, or whether, as 
regards their dates, they correspond with the labelled 
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our attention. The mind is necessarily affected by the 
condition of the body. It acts through the physical organs. 
If these be disordered, the powers of the soul will be 
obstructed in their operations. All people, the young 
especially, should exercise freely, and at stated periods, in 
the open air. Close confinement has involved many in 
physical debility, and left them to drag out a life-time of 
suffering. Some of the most eminent physiologists and 
enlightened educators, have turned their attention to this 
subject, and fearful is the picture of woe they have presented 
to the public. Every institution of learning, from the 
elementary school up to the university, should have its 
ample play-grounds, with proper facilities for physical 
exercise. The hours, both of study and recreation, should 
then be so arranged, as not to infringe upon those portions 
of time essential to the preservation of the health of students. 
There should be a suitable proportion between the deve- 
lopment of the physical, and that of the intellectual faculties. 
If this proportion be destroyed, both natures will suffer. 
Many have fallen through an incessant application to study, 
whom a moderate attention to gymnastic exercises might 
have preserved for extensive usefulness. The laws of nature 
cannot be violated with impunity. Here every transgressor 
must pay the penalty, Those who are too ambitious to 
ascend the hill of science, and are desirous of employing 
every moment of their time, may be compelled by their 
impatience and indiscretion, to make a long halt by the way, 
suspending their energies, and often failing to realize their 
hopes. And many, even alter attaining to eminence in 
letters, have so abused their physical nature by the process, 
that they have not been able to use the knowledge they 
had acquired. 


We come now to the intellectual branch of education. The 
importance of this cannot be over-estimated. “ The intellectual 
powers are those by which man acquires the knowledge of 

. facts, observes their connexions, and traces the conclusions 
which arise out of them.” Much might be said on this 
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interesting subject ; but I shall only speak of education, as 
calculated 1o discipline the mind and fita man for usefulness 
in life. In order to this, a jadicious selection of studies 
should be made by each student, and pursued in that 
connexion which will tend to develop all the faculties of the 
mind alike. There is in most minds a predilection for some 
particular study, or a preference for those pursuits which 
will serve to call into exercise some special faculty, to the 
neglect of the rest. This is.commonly observed in the 
industrial pursuits, where it appears to be perfectly in place ; 
but every student should guard against its indulgence ina 
system of education. Not that any young person should be 
prevented from fitting himself for that business in life which . 
his inclination leads him to pursue, and which his parents 
or guardians may have selected for him, by giving more 
‘immediate attention to those branches of science required for 
such avocation; but in order to preserve a well-balanced 
mind, the study of those branches which call out and give 
vigor to various faculties, is an indispensable requisite. 


Remember also, that thoroughness is essential to a good 
intellectual education. In fact, there can be no mental 
discipline, or real improvement, without it. Whatever is 
attempted, should be accomplished, and nothing is learned 
until it is understood. The system of committing to memory, 
without digesting the writings of an author, so prevalent in 
our day, cannot be called education. 


We must bear in mind also, that it is not possible to acquire 
a knowledge of every thing, whatever may be a man’s 
intellectual powers, and whatever his facilities for improving 
them. That profound scholar, Boyle, tells us of a certain 
mineral that a man may occupy his whole life in studying, 
without arriving at a knowledge of all its qualities. And 
the truth is, “there is not a single science, or any branch of 
it, that might not furnish a man with business for life, though 
life were much longer than it is.” No man, then, should 
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suffer himself to be inflated with the idea that he has become 
a scholar or a learned man, because he has attended school, 
or spent a few, months in the pursuit of any science. 


“A little learning is a dangerous thing— 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring. 
There shallow draughts intoxicate the brain ; 
But drinking largely sobers us again.” 


The more extensive our attainments, the more deeply we 
shall be impressed with our lack of knowledge. The great 
Sir Isaac Newton, after all his researches, and all his 
attainments, compared himself, in point of knowledge, with 
a man who had approached the ocean, and gathered a few 
pebbles upon its shore, while the mighty deep, with its 
teeming millions of inhabitants, its inexhaustible treasures, 
and its innumerable islands of verdure and beauty, lay 
unexplored before him. 


Lord Bacon said: ‘“ Knowledge is power.” And it is 
certainly knowledge that rules the world. Nor is it too 
much to say, that, in a new country like ours, where there 
are so many openings to the aspirations of youth, success 
will materially depend on the zeal and energy with which 
they devote themselves to study, and the supply of those 
intellectual treasures which they shall lay up for future use. 
On some of the personal advantages of an education to those 
who are so fortunate as to acquire it, the following remarks 
are from one of the best writers in the English language :— 
“The hours of a wise man are lengthened by his ideas, 
as those of a fool are by his passions, The time of the 
latter is long, because he does not know what to do with it; 
so is that of the former, because he distinguishes every 
moment of it with useful or amusing thoughts ; or, in other 
words, because the one is always wishing it away, and the 
other always enjoying it. How different is the view of past 
life, in the man who is grown uld in knowledge and wisdom, 
from that of him who is grown old in ignorance and folly ! 
The latter is like the owner of a barren country, that fills his 
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bounds, of regulating the will by correct principles, 
and of listening to the admonitions of an enlightened 
conscience. These are all involved in a sound system of 
moral education. And to these must be added man’s relation 
to his Maker. Indeed, on his attention to this particular 
will materially depend the advantage to which his intellectual 
attainments may be applied. The late Dr. Thomas Arnold, of 
Rugby, who was one of the most successful teachers of modern 
times, kept prominently before his pupils the great fact of 
their responsibility to God. His biographer says of him, that 
“he did not attempt merely to give theological instruction, 
or to introduce sacred words into school admonitions : 
his design arose out of the very nature of his office ; the 
relation of an instructor to his pupils was to him, like all 
other relations of human life, only in a healthy .state, when 
subordinate to their common relation to God. The idea of 
a Christian school was to him the natural result of the very 
idea of a school in itself. The intellectual training was not 
for a moment underrated, and the machinery of the school 
was left to have its own way. But he looked on the whole 
as bearing on the advancement of the one end of all 
instruction and education ; the boys were still treated as 
school boys, but as school boys who must grow up to be 
Christian men ; whose age did not prevent their faults from 
being sins, or their excellencies from being noble and 
Christian virtues ; whose situation did not of itself make 
the application of Christian principles to their daily lives 
an impracticable vision.” The eloquent and erudite Dr. 
Harris has very forcibly presented the value of revealed 
truth in awakening the energies of the human mind, and 
calling into exercise all its faculties in the acquisition of 
knowledge. He says :—“ Let the Gospel obtain admission 
into the mind, and from that moment the most torpid specimen 
of humanity is quickened into a new mental as well as 
moral life. Even the mind which was previously alive and 
vigorous, becomes conscious of a new impulse to activity, 
and of a new sphere in which to spend it. In findinga 
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necessity of labor, where there is none of the interest of 
imparting knowledge or receiving it, or of reciprocating - 
knowledge that bas been imparted and received ; where 
there is not an acre, if we might so express it, of intellectual 
space around them, clear of the thick universal fog of 
ignorance, where especially the luminaries of the spiritual 
heaven, the attributes of the Almighty, the grand phenomenon 
of redeeming mediation, the solemn realities of a future state 
and another world, are totally obscured in that shade ; 
where the conscience and the discriminations of duty are 
dull and indistinct, from the youngest to the oldest ; where 
there is no genuine respect felt or shown on the one side, nor 
affection unmixed with vulgar petulance and harshness on 
the other; and where a mutual coarseness of manners has 
the effect, without their being aware of it as a cause, of 
debasing their worth in one another’s esteem all around. 
Home has but little to please the young members of such a 
family, while the elder ones have little enjoyment in their 
society. So little is the feeling of a peaceful cordiality 
created among them by their seeing one another all within 
the habitation, that, not unfrequently the passer-by may learn 
the fact of their collective number being there, from the sound 
of a low strife of mingled voices, some of them betraying 
youth replying in anger or contempt, to maturity or age. It 
is melancholy to see how early this liberty is boldly taken. 
As the children perceive nothing in the minds of their parents 
that should awe them: into deference, the most important 
difference left between them is that of physical strength.” 


This is a dark picture ; but it is not overdrawn. Ample 
materials for the composition of it may be found in this 
Province, in many places, and in this city. Ignorance has 
stamped her deformed image upon many families, and 
among them some afford scenes similar to those above 
described. Who can travel through some of the rural parts 
of this country, and especially pass through some of the 
inferior streets of our city, and not have his eyes and ears 
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they suggest have been surmounted, all the advantages of a 
sound national education will inevitably follow. 


First of all, [ maintain that a national system of education 
should be free from sectarianism. Where children belong 
to parents of a different religious belief, it is manifestly 
inconsistent to teach either one or several religious creeds in. 
our public schools. This inconsistency has been recognized, 
and the difficulty attempted to be met by the establishment 
of separate or dissentient schools for the minority. Such 
provision is doubtless a relief for the minority, and becomes 
an actual necessity, where the public schools are conducted 
upon a denominational principle. But why should they be > 
Is it necessary to interweave the catechism with reading, 
writing, geography, and arithmetic? Can neither grammar, 
algebra, nor geometry be safely learned, except through a 
sectarian medium? I can understand, that, both in school 
and elsewhere, moral and religious principles should be 
recognized and inculcated; but I do not sea that any 
religious opinions should require to be inculeated in 
connexion with purely secular branches, any more than that 
they should be taught in our counting-rooms, or our 
manufactories, or our machine-shops, or even in the places 
set apart for our most menial labour. Why not leave the 
teaching of peculiar religious tenets to the parents and the 
church, to be carried out in the family circle and the 
Sabbath-School, or any other place belonging to the parents 
or the religious community? I would like to see our 
common schools attended by all classes alike; while 
protected by a wholesome moral influence, all the children 
of the land, together in their several localities, acquiring 
an education in those branches of science which will fit 
them for usefulness and enjoyment. And if parents and 
religious teachers do their duty, I cannot understand how 
the religious principles of children shopld be compromised 
by this course, or suffer from the absence of sectarian 
teaching at the public schools. 
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Having secured the establishment of our public schools on 
a broad and liberal basis, [ would render them free to all the 
children of school-going age in the community. Rate-bills 
should be abolished, and no man’s expenses for maintaining 
the cause of elementary education in the country should be 
increased by reason of his availing himself of the advantages 
of such an education for his children. On the contrary, 
this should be his and their right. How, then, should public 
schools be supported? [ answer, partly by an appropriation 
from the revenues of the country, and the balance by a direct 
tax upon the rateable property of the school district. 


To this it may be objected, that the Legislature, in setting 
apart a certain fund for Common School purposes, and 
allowing the imposition of a tax in localities to a limited 
amount, ought to go no further; and it may be thought unjust 
to compel any man to assist in gratuitously educating his 
neighbour's children. I reply, this argument, if it proves 
anything, proves too much. It is either just to provide for 
all the expenses of public schools by taxation, or it is not 
just to provide for any of them by such means. If it is right 
to take a cent for this object, it is equally right to take a 
dollar, or as much as may be necessary to accomplish the 
purpose. 


1 employ the term “taxation” as applicable alike to what 
is called “ government allowance” and what is raised from 
the people by an assessment upon their property. The 
revenues of any free country belong to the people of that 
country. True, an appropriation from these revenues is not 
so immediately felt as that raised by direct taxation. For 
this reason, I would be glad if, by economy in the 
administration of public affairs, by a retrenchment of other 
expenditures, and by any reasonable increase in the 
public revenues, enough could be afforded to establish a 
free school in every school district in the Province. But 
if this cannot be done, let the deficiency be made up by 
a direct tax upon property. 
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it at a Convention in Upper Canada. I propose to abolish 
all rate-bills, and introduce the free school system in all its 
departments. In addition to this, I would fine the parent or 
guardian of each child, between 5 and 16 years of age, who 
is not attending some school, private or public, or being 
otherwise properly educated ; and if fining did not answer 
the purpose, I would confine the parent or guardian, for a 
limited period, with a view to secure the facility of education 
to the child. I believe no School Law can be complete 
without such a provision. In the case of a breach of the 
peace, under our laws, the person offending, if found guilty, 
is compelled to pay a fine, or undergo imprisonment, often 
at hard labor, for a stated period, according 1o the nature of 
the offence. In the plan which I propose, there is a more 
visible connexion between the crime and its punishment. In 
both cases the penalty carries with it a recognition of the 
principle, that every individual who inflicts an injury upon 
the community, shall repair the damage to the extent of his 
ability. But how slight an offence is his who assaults his 
fellow creature, compared with that of the man who helps to 
surround him with an ignorant, degraded society? Do we 
not need protection from such inhuman citizens? Does not 
ignorance occasion violence, theft, intemperance, robbery, 
and even murder? Many a man has been a pest to society, 
and ended his days on the gallows, whom the benign 
influences of a common school education might have made 
an ornament to his race. I grant, indeed, that there are 
melancholy instances of acquired abilities perverted, of even 
a Christian education becoming worse than useless, for man 
is naturally depraved, and only his Maker can constitute him 
anew ; but such a system of education as I suggest, will do 
much to turn his energies into the proper channel, and keep 
him from mischief. 


Imagine not that I attach too much importance to the 
education of the young. Itis not easy to over-estimate it. 
Why has the Creator endowed us with faculties whose 
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development marks our character, and points us out as a 
blessing or a scourge to our fellows? Why has he decreed 
that knowledge shall,expand the mind and exalt those 
faculties, while it refines the taste of pleasure, and opens up 
numerous sources of intellectual enjoyment? Why has he 
ordained that, in the intervals of physical repose (which all : 
manual laborers absolutely require), the cultivation of the 
mental powers is not only conducive, but essential to health ? 
“The Author of Nature,” says the eloquent Robert Hall, 
“has wisely annexed a pleasure to the exercise of our active 
powers, especially to the pursuit of truth, which, if it be in 
some instances less intense, is far more durable than the 
gratifications of sense, and is on that account, to say nothing 
of its other properties, incomparably more valuable. It may 
be repeated without satiety, and pleases afresh at every 
reflection upon it. These are self-created satisfactions, 
always within our reach, not dependent upon events, and 
not requiring a peculiar combination of circumstances to 
produce or maintain them. Let the mind but retain its 
proper functions, and they spring up spontaneously, 
unsolicited, unborrowed, and unbought.” 


Entertaining such sentiments, I consider it the duty of all 
classes and all parties to combine, and provide such a 
system of national education, as shall necessarily embrace 
the entire community. I advocate the free school system, as 
calculated to effect this object, while at the same time it is 
just in principle. To the rate-bill I have two serious 
objections: Ist, that it'has kept many of the poor class of 
children, as well as those of some selfish parents, not of the 
poor class, from school altogether ; and 2ndly, that it makes 
the teacher servilely dependent on the patrons of the school. 
By the former objection, some of the most promising children 
have been practically excluded from our public schools. 
Their parents struggling under the oppressions of poverty, 
have found that, in addition to the clothing of a large family, 
they could ill spare the means to pay even the moderate 
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on fees demanded for their education. However anxious 
may be to afford their offspring the facilities for mental 
rovement, their limited resources have put it out of their 
er to do so. Nor does it furnish a satisfactory answer 
is objection, to say that the commissioners are authorized 
md indigent children to school, making their instruction 
aarge upon the property-holding inhabitants of the 
ol-district ; for, with their utmost vigilance, commis- 
ers, or trustees, may be deceived as to the resources 
varents in some instances, and overlook them in others; 
des, the honorable pride of many of the industrious poor 
not permit their children to become pensioners upon 
ic charity, and be subjected to the taunts of those in 
:r circumstances, who will not fail to administer those 
ts. But free schools, by bringing all upon a level, 
ove this objection. The children of the rich do not then 
: access to the school, because their parents have enough 
to spare ; nor those of the poor, because their neighbours 
sharitable and humane, and the Government is generous 
ountiful ; but both attend, because they are children, 
wwed with faculties of infinite worth, and because their 
ation is a birthright, and must be obtained as a matter 
varse, Could public opinion be brought to this point in 
Province of Quebec, we should see our public schools 
rded with children, whose object would be, not to while 
y their time, but to store their minds with useful 
vledge,—not to escape from parental restraint, but to 
Id and fashion their mental and moral character after 
best models, and prepare themselves to act their 
upon the great stage of life. But I am satisfied 
nothing short of an universal, comprehensive free 
ol system can place the children of this Province in 
an honorable position. 


nd as to those parents who are able, but unwilling to 
their children to school, the plan I suggest would most 
tually meet their case. Nothing then could prevent 
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their children from enjoying the advantages of others; for 
if their parents are not open to mental persuasion or 
conviction of judgment, they would unquestionably be to 
fine and imprisonment. 


The second objection to the rate-bill is, that it makes 
teachers dependent on the good opinion, and subject to the 
caprice of the parents of the children they teach. The more 
independent the teacher is of the parents, the better. The 
Commissioners are the proper parties to come in between 
the two in case of difference of opinion, or difficulty of any 
kind. Then as to a knowledge of a teacher’s qualifications, 
the majority of parents are certainly not competent judges ; 
yet they are continually interfering, where they are called 
upon to pay a school bill; for, as a great author remarks, 
“there is a very common infirmity of human nature, 
inclining us to be most curious and conceited in matters 
where we have least concern, and for which we are least 
adapted by study or nature.” 


Do not understand me, however, as prohibiting parents 
from taking an interest in the education of their children. 
Much of their children’s success will depend upon that 
interest, and by judicious co-operation, they may greatly 
strengthen the teacher’s hands; but let them beware of 
weakening his influence with their children. 


Another phase in which this objectionable dependence 
displays itself, consists in making the amount of a teacher’s 
wages depend on the number of children under his 
instruction. The agreement with teachers in this Province 
is, generally, to pay them the government grant for their 
section, and permit them to charge each pupil a certain sum 
per month or quarter. But a small portion of the teacher's 
salary can be considered as definite by this arrangement. 
The inducement to the teacher to accommodate himeelf to 
the prejudices of the people, is very strong; dissatisfied 
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parties will have it in their power materially to reduce his 
wages; and the interests of education may be greatly 
retarded. It is better, therefore, for all parties, for the teacher 
himself, for parents, for the Commissioners who have the 
supervision of the school, and for the children, that the 
teacher’s income should be fully determined at the time of 
his engagement, which can generally be done only under the 
free system. 


What I recommend is no novelty. The plan has been 
tried in other countries, and with all the results | have 
claimed for it. Several of the Northern States of America 
have had free schools in operation for many years. Those 
in the State of Massachusetts have secured general education, 
and have brought to the head of affairs some of the poorest 
children in the land. In the State of New York, the 
introduction of the free school system caused an accession of 
100,000 children to the Common Schools of that State in a 
single year. In the Kingdom of Prussia both free schools 
and compulsory education have been in existence for about 
half a century. The effect has been universal intelligence, 
and as “ knowledge is power,” Prussia has developed a 
power which has no parallel inthe history of modern nations, 
if indeed in the history of the world. During the wonderful 
campaign which has brought France so terribly under her 
power, even her common soldiers have evinced a knowledge 
which has fitted them for any position or emergency. In 
Sweden compulsory education has been the law for several 
years, and with the best results, In the neighboring 
Province of Ontario, for twenty-two years past the residents of 
each school section have been authorized by law to determine 
by a vote, at the beginning of each year, whether their school 
should be free. The principle so grew into favor, that alt 
but a mere fraction of their schools have been free for several 
years past; and to that feature in her common schools 
Ontario has been much indebted for the excellent school 
system which has commanded the admiration of all wha 
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have investigated it. And I am pleased to see [that at the 
session of the Ontario Legislature held this winter, all the 
common schools of that Province are declared free, and 
education has been made compulsory. The result of these 
great measures to the sister Province, will unquestionably 
be the crowning of the greateducational edifice, rendering the 
system complete, and securing the universal education © 
of the succeeding generations. May the time be near 
when this Province shall imitate Ontario in her noble 
school system, and when education here shall be alike 
generally diffused. 


To make free schools just in principle, however, besides 
being established upon such a basis as will render them 
generally acceptable, as I have already shown, two other 
conditions are necessary : viz., good school houses and good 
teachers. To tax all the property of a school section for the 
education of all the children in that section, when there is 
not ample accommodation for the school-gaing children, is 
evidently unjust. Large and commodious school rooms, 
made comfortable in their internal arrangements, should 
be provided in all parts of the land, and furnished 
with maps and apparatus, with all the improvements 
suggested by modern science. That we have such at 
present, is what, I presume, no advocate of our school 
system would claim. 


Then, with respect to teachers, the most efficient possible 
should be procured, and that even at a large increase in 
expense. The practice of selecting school teachers on the 
ground of their cheapness, ought to be abandoned. But it 
has been carried to a great extent in some localities. An 
anecdote is related of a schoolmaster in a country which 
shall be nameless, who was employed in that capacity, for 
the very excellent reason that he had become too old and 
infirm to take care of a farmer’s pigs, and he was appointed, 
as 10 a business next in importance, to take care of the 
children of the neighbourhood. Being interrogated by 
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a visitor as to what he taught them, he replied with 
perfect sincerity and composure, “Nothing.” And to 
‘the. question, “ Why he taught them nothing?” he 
answered, with frankness and simplicity, ‘ Because I 
know nothing myself.” | 


The following from an American writer can scarcely be 
considered a caricature: ‘“ What motives are now most 
influential in prompting men to follow the? business of 
common school-teaching ? Some engage in this employment 
_ during the winter months, because they can make higher 

wages by it than by farming or mechanical labor. Some 
follow the profession of teaching, because they are too feeble 
to endure the more hardy and often more coveted toils of 
active out-door employment. Others again, because they 
have failed of success in all other pursuits. Others, for the 
more honorable purpose of aiding themselves in obtaining a 
liberal education. And the multitude are made up of 
thriftless adventurers of every grade, too lazy to work, too 
poor to live without it, and much more fit to be peddling 
wooden nutmegs, or making hickory hams, than to undertake 
the task of training the youth of a nation to the knowledge 
and love of their duties as citizens and men.” 


I am happy, however, to bear my testimony to the 
excellent and improving character of our common school 
teachers. We have those who make teaching a profession, 
and intend sto follow it while they are able. @They have 
done, and are doing a great work, in moulding the mental 
and moral character of human beings, and are really amongst 
the greatest benefactors to their race. Such men deserve 
every encouragement, and ought to be remunerated for their 
valuable services, far beyond what they have been accustomed 
to receive. Qur Provincial Normal Schools are performing 
an excellent service for the country, by providing it with a 
superior class of teachers, and securing greater uniformity 
in the system of teaching. 
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territory, he found that the insurgents were determined to 
prevent his entry into the settlement, and had an armed 
party stationed on the road between Pembina and Fort Garry 
for that purpose. Mr. McDougall was, therefore, unable to go 
further, and had to remain at Pembina for some months. In 
the meantime, Riel was having it all his own way: he secured 
all the arms and ammunition in possession of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, and served them out among his followers; he 
searched private houses, and possessed himself of anything 
that he thought might prove of use. Those of the inhabitants 
who did not feel inclined to take the oath of allegiance to 
him, were imprisoned by his orders; and a Canadian, of the 
name of Scott, who to the last maintained his refusal 
to take this oath, was condemned to be shot. A mock 
court-martial was assembled for his trial; and at the 
execution of the sentence of death, there was nobody in 
the settlement who had the courage to say a word against 
this informal murder. 


These events determined the government upon sending 
an armed force to the Red River to restore order and 
maintain the Queen’s supremacy; and money for that 
purpose was voted in Parliament at the same time that 
the bill for the transfer of the new province, called the 
Manitoba Bill, was introduced. The Imperial Government 
arranged to pay one-fourth of the expense of this 
expedition, and the Dominion of Canada was to pay 
the remainder. 


The organization of the force was entrusted to Lieutenant- 
General Honble. James Lindsay, who had been sent out 
from England for that purpose, and who, a few years since, 
had been in command of one of the military districts in 
this country. Lately, he has held the position of Inspector- 
General of Reserve Forces in England. Colonel Wolseley, 
late Quarter-Master-General in Montreal, was appointed to 
command the expedition, which was composed of the 
following troops : 
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Royal Artillery:—19 non-commissioned officers and men, 
under Lieut. Alleyn; 


Royal Engineers :—19 non-commissioned officers and men, 
under Lieut. Heneage ; 


Ist Battalion 60th Rifles :—26 officers and 351 non-commis- 
sioned officers and men, under Colonel Feilden ; 


# 
Army-Service Corps:—12 non-commissioned officers and 
men ; 


Army-Hospital Corps :—8 non-commissioned officers and: 


men ; 
‘ 


Ist, or Ontario Battalion of Militia:—28 officers and 350 
non-commissioned officers and men, under Lieut.- 
Colonel Jarvis ; 


2nd, or Quebec Battalion of Militia :—28 officers and 350 
non-commissioned officers and men, under Lt.-Col. 
Casault ; 


Making a total of 84 regimental officers and 1109 non- 
commissioned officers and men. 


The staff consisted of : 


Colonel Wolseley, commanding ; 


Captain Huyshe, Rifle Brigade, Aides-de- 
Lieut. Denison, Governor-General’s Body-Guard, § Camp; 


Lieut.-Colonel Bolton, Royal Artillery, Deputy-Assistant 
Adjutant-General ; 


Major M’Leod, Brigade-Major of Militia ; 
Lieut.-Colonel McNeill, V.C., attached to staff ; : 


Surgeon-Major Young, M.D., 60th Rifles, Principal Medical 
Officer ; 


Staff-Assistant-Surgeons Shaw, Robertson, and Chatterton ; 
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similarly inclined that the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals had its representatives in uninhabited as 
well as in inhabited regions. The Chicora sailed that 
evening, and on 23rd May we arrived at the Sault St. Marie. 
Here we had to land the troops and munitions of war, and 
send the steamer almost empty through the canal on the 
American side of the St. Marie River. On the first trip of 
the Chicora that season, she.had been refused a passage 
through the canal by the American government, and had to 
land all her freight on the opposite side. Had she been 
refused admittance on this occasion, whether empty or 
otherwise, it would not have given us any extra trouble, as 
the Algoma, another steamer of the same line, had been sent 
through empty some time since, and was kept on Lake 
Superior in caseof such an emergency. Besides the Algoma, 
the propellers Brooklyn and Shickluna had been chartered. 
The Chicora, however, passed safely through; and after a 
march up the banks, of about three miles, the men were 
again embarked and the stores shipped. 


A detachment of militia, consisting of two cempanies, 
under the command of Lieut.-Colonel Bolton, had been sent 
to the Sault St. Marie to assist in the transport of the stores 
from Lake Huron to Lake Superior; and hearing reports 
that a Fenian cruiser had been heard of in the latter lake, 
Colonel Wolseley determined upon sending one company on 
board the Shickluna, which had three schooners, laden with 
stores, in tow, to protect it in case of necessity. Lake Superior 
was safely crossed, and early on the morning of 25th May 
the high and imposing headland of Thunder Cape was in 
sight. The entrance to the Bay is between Thunder Cape, 
1,850 feet above the level of the lake, and Pie Island, which 
lies four or five miles to the south-west, at an elevation of 
850 feet. A few hours afterwards saw us at anchor off the 
depot, which had been formed at the commencement of the 
Dawson Road, and which was named Prince Arthur’s Landing 
by Colonel Wolseley. We had heard a great deal of the beauty 
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tench in the ground, and with stones and sticks to construct 
a fender over it, on which to place my cooking-utensils ; 
and the result was, that when dinner-time approached, a 
hard, tough mass of over-boiled meat was fished out of the 
pot, with the assistance of a forked stick, and served up, 
with tea and biscuit, as the mid-day repast of the officers, 


Hard work, of every description, went on day after day, 
commencing at sunrise, and everybody seemed to work 
with a will. A large raft, or scow, was employed for the 
purpose of bringing the horses and stores from the ship to og 
the landing, whence they were conveyed to the different a. 
tents and sheds prepared for them ; and road-making and 
the preparation of the militia camp were also commenced. on 





An examination of the road shewed it to be in anything D 
but the good condition reported. Thirty miles of it were "TA 
considered as made; but from the nature of the ground in aj" 
heavy weather, many parts became almost impassable. De: 
Twelve miles were cut through the forest; but the stumps +, 
and roots of the trees had not been cleared away, nor the "4 
road corduroyed in swampy or muddy parts. The a ro 
remainder of the distance to Shebandowan Lake had not “À 
been touched, and was still virgin forest. A large number .. 33 


of troops were daily employed at work on the road. The 
soil being principally sand and peat, for some distance, it 
was necessary to lay down on it what is called corduroy, may: 
as, after a heavy rain, the road became so slippery and ie 
uneven, that the horses were unable to drag their heavy i 
waggons over it without great labour. Logs of wood, ten or ~ oq 
twelve feet long, were cut and laid down on the road, side 
by side, and branches and earth thrown over them to Keep 
them packed close together ; in the swampy places, drains 
were dug and small bridges built, ia order to prevent the 
road being flooded after a fall of rain. 


On 27th May, another detachment of the 60th Rifles 
arrived in the steamers Algoma and Brooklyn; it was à 
accompanied by Mr. Simpson, the member for the district "à 

N 
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by road to the Dam-Site, or Ward’s Landing, whe: 
were again shipped, and sent, four miles up the ris 
McNeill’s Bay, in Shebandowan Lake. Colonel M 
the present Military Secretary to the Governor-Genera 
stationed at the lake to superintend the departure 

different brigades of boats, the provisioning of whic 
undertaken by two officers of the Control Department 
boats, as they arrived, were hauled up on the beach 

lake to be repaired by a ship’s carpenter; and muc 
needed it after the rough treatment they had underg< 
the rocks in the rivers, and the jolting they had re 
when on the top of the waggons. When ready again | 
they were launched and distributed in brigades of 
each company, each boat being intended 10 carry nine 
soldiers, besides three Indians or voyageurs. Fortuna 
the officer who secured for his boat the skilful Ir 
the finest boatman in Canada ; whilst he who was en 
to the tender mercies of the ex-omnibus-driver soon c 
the conclusion that in the stable, not in the boat, was 
his guide found himself most at home, 


Sixty days’ provisions, consisting of salt-pork, 
preserved potatoes (sent out from England expressly 
expedition), flour, biscuit, pepper, salt, tea, and suga 
issued to each brigade. Besides provisions and spare 
each boat had to carry camp equipment, ammunitic 
an arm-chest, containing the rifles, cooking-utensi| 
“the men’s own scanty allowance of baggage, consis 
their knapsacks, with two grey blankets and a wa 
sheet each. With each brigade was a carpenter’s t 
which was found of great use, and contained the re 
for mending the boats. The distance to be trave 
water was about 560 miles. The boats, which were 
Quebec, were 31 in number, and were all of the 
build; sixteen of them were rigged with sprits, : 
others with lug-sails. They had been constructed ut 
superintendence of Mr. Pentland, assisted by Captai 
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the latter a gentleman who has long been in charge of the 
ship building yards of Messrs. Allan Gilmour & Company, 
by whom he was recommended. The remainder of the 
boats, 119 in number, were clinker-built, The average 
length of the boats was 32 feet and 6 feet beam; each could 
fit-up two masts, and six oars were generally used. A light 
gig and three large bark-canoes were supplied for the staff. 
The boats and voyageurs not required for the conveyance 
of troops, were employed in forwarding a reserve of supplies 
to Fort Francis. Along the route, about 42 portages, 
varying in length from 40 to 1800 yards, had to be crossed ; 
and portage-straps and slings, to be used when carrying the 
stores across, were issued to the different boats. Up to the 
time that the different detachments left Shebandowan, they 
had been supplied with fresh meat, except when going up 
the Kaministaquia; but when they started across the lake, 
until they reached Fort Garry, they had neither fresh meat 
nor vegetables, except at Fort Francis and Fort Alexander, 
where a few head of cattle were procured. Fresh bread 
had been baked at Prince Arthur’s Landing, Mattawan 
Bridge, and the Dam-Site ; and as field-ovens were taken by 
the Army-Service Corps, we had bread again at Fort Francis 
and Fort Garry. It was always excellent—as, indeed, were 
the other rations of every description that were issued. The 
ration of pork, 1 1b., was hardly sufficient for a man who had 
worked from $ a.m. until 6 p.m., incessantly ; and had it 
been increased to 2 Ibs., the men would not have found much 
difficulty in disposing of it. In fact, so hungry were they, 
sometimes, that I have seen a man eat his salt pork raw, as 
he could not wait until it was cooked for him. 


The distribution of the force was as follows :—The Royal 
Artillery, Royal Engineers, and 60th Rifles were to proceed 
to Fort Garry, and return without delay. The Ontario 
battalion was to proceed to Fort Garry, leaving one 
company encamped at Fort Francis until let September, 
when it was to proceed to Fort Garry by the north-west 
angle of the Lake of the Woods. The Quebec battalion 
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which we had lately passed. After leaving Rainy Lake, we 
arrived at the head of the fine falls named the Chaudière, 
and saw Fort Francis lyiag on our right. Some days before 
our arrival, the Fort had been the scene of a great Indian 
meeting, which was called by the chiefs of the tribes, to have 
what they called a “ pow-wow” with Colonel Wolseley. Mr. 
Mackenzie, the officer of the Company in charge of the Post, 
received us very kindly, and gave us some vegetables and 
other similar delicacies, which were much appreciated after 
our monotonous daily fare of fried pork and “ choke-dog.” 
The Commander-in-Chief had already arrived there, but said, 
“ Good-bye ! good-bye! go on! you are a long way behind 
the rest !—almost before we had time to say “ How do you 
do?” to him! 


We replenished our stock of provisions, and left behind 
the useless voyageurs ; and having obtained a guide who was 
experienced in the navigation of the Winnipeg River, we again 
embarked, and continued our voyage down the Rainy River 
that evening. The general course of this fine river is a few 
degrees to the north of west, for a distance of 80 miles by 
the winding of the river, and in an air-line 60 miles: the 
current is gentle and uniform throughout, except in the two 
rapids, called, respectively, the Manitou and Long Rapids, 
which let the river down about 54 feet. The breadth of the 
river varies from 200 to 300 yards; its banks are thickly 

wooded with elm, balsam, poplar, ash, and oak. Sturgeon 
are very numerous, both in this river vand i in the Lake of the 
Woods, and form the staple food of the Indians, who 
preserve the flesh by drying it like pemican, and after 
pounding it up and mixing with oil, put it into bags made 
of sturgeon-skin. All night we drifted slowly down the 
river, two men sitting up in each boat to row while the 
others slept. 

The Lake of the Woods, into which the Rainy River 


flows, is 72 miles in length, and is 377 feet above Lake 
Superior, or 977 feet above the level of the sea. From the 
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with a foal standing beside her. The unhappy rifleman 
approached the animal cautiously, and watching his 
opportunity, clambered on to its back, and, in company 
with the foal, took up his position in the ranks of the 
Light Cavalry ! 


Captain McCalmont, of the 9th Lancers, whom I mentioned 
as having come out from England to join the expedition, was 
now in his glory. Up to this time the work had not agreed 
with him so well as he expected ; but he joined the troop 
of skirmishers with alacrity, and, armed with a huge cudgel, 
proceeded to set his beast in motion. Those who had been 
fortunate enough to secure animals equipped with saddle 
and bridle were few and far between, most of the company 
having to put up with an old blanket tied on with a piece of 
string, and a rope passed through the animal’s mouth 
to serve as reins. Carts and light buggies were provided 
to carry the knapsacks and the men who were not 
mounted. 


During the day, I was sent to the bank of the river to 
signal some message to Colonel Wolseley, and was 
accompanied by Captain McCalmont and the color-sergeant. 
Right across the country we galloped until we were 
suddenly stopped by a moderately-sized drain, at which 
we stared with consternation. “How were our gallant 
steeds to get over it?” was the question. ‘ Stand back! 
Pll show you the way !” shouted the young cavalry-officer ; 
and so he did—down one side and up the other—his 
example being immediately followed by the remainder of the 
party. We all went at the ditch in true hunting style, but 
the horses knew better than to take it in such. A bugler, in 
the execution of his office, came to untimely grief that day. 
Being ordered by the officer in command of the skirmishers to 
sound some call, he halted his pony, and proceeded to do 
so; but at the first sound of the instrument, the pony, 
unaccustomed to the noise, began to kick, and the bugler 
shot gracefully over his head, into a ditch close by. We had 
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it was not until he was assured that the sentries had orders 
to prevent such attempts in an effectual manner that he 
promised to desist. All through the night the rain poured 
down; the picquet on the prairie, drenched to the skin, were 
huddled round their camp-fire, with no cover of any kind to 
protect them from the violence of the storm. 


In the morning, at six o’clock, the boats were under 
weigh, rowing up the river in three columns, and the 
advanced guard resumed its skirmishing. The people we 
met gave us different accounts of the intentions of the Riel 
party in Fort Garry: some said he would fight to the last, 
and that he had fifty desperate men to aid him ; and others 
thought he would run away at the last moment. The scouts 
brought in word that the guns in the bastions of the Fort 
were pointing down the road, in the direction we were 
expected to approach; that ammunition and muskets had 
been served out to those inside, and the gates closed. 


When two miles, by road, from Fort Garry, the boats were 
left under the charge of the voyageurs, and the whole force 
landed. The guns were fastened to carts and dragged along, 
and, preceded by the skirmishers, the regular portion of the 
expeditionary force advanced in battle-array upon Fort 
Garry. As we approached it, several persons were observed 
hurrying off across the prairie, in buggies and on horseback, 
and all who came near us were detained. Every moment 
we expected the guns to open fire upon us, as we could see 
their muzzles pointing in our direction. 


Staff-officers were sent to see if the gates were open, and 
galloped back to say they were, and that Riel and his 
warriors had bolted. With the band playing at our head, 
we inarched into the Fort, and formally took possession by 
hauling the Union-Jack up the flag-post with three cheers 
for the Queen, and firing a Royal salute of 21 guns from the 
very cannon which had been loaded for our reception. 
Riel and his adherents had left the Fort immediately they 
saw us coming over the prairie, and had crossed the river: 
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In the meanwhile, his nephew, then in his eighteenth year, 
continued at Misenum. In the course of time, the danger 
approached. The island of Capree could no longer be seen, 
and the promontory at Misenum itself was hidden. Then all 
fled. But the blackness, more than of night, overtook them. 
The trampling rush of the terror-stricken crowd, the shrieking 
of the women, the wailing of the children, and the shouting of 
the men, the confusion and the sorrow, are all told to the life. 
And in the midst of it all, we see the touching picture of the 
mother urging her son to escape, in the strength of his youth, 
and leave her ta die alone; and the son, steadfast not to 
live unless she lived, taking her by the hand and leading her, 
still chiding, because he will not leave her and save himself, 
with gentle force, unwillingly, away. 


To pass now to our own history. In the pages of Froissart 
(of whom there isan admirable copy in your library, in the 
quaint translation of Lord Berners, made in the time of 
Henry VII., appropriately antique in its diction, but not too. 
much so to be easily read,) we have our ancestors of the 
time of Edward III. brought before us, in all the pomp of 
their chivalry, by one who had lived amongst them. Those 
enchanting stories constitute one of the most precious 
monuments of the middle ages ; and by the perusal of them, 
we can compose our own historical novels, better and truer, 
for ourselves at least, than any that the most gifted genius 
can write for us. | 


A picture, too, has been left us of the same time, or a little 
later, by another great painter of contemporary manners. 
Chaucer, in the compass of some 900 lines, which form the 
prologue to his Canterbury tales, has left us what may be 
called a photograph of the 14th century. The knight, the 
squire, the monk, the nun, the begging friar, the serjeant at 
the law and the doctor of physic, the Oxford scholar and 
the poor parson of a town, with the shipman, the ploughman, 
and mine host of the Tabard, in Southwark, where the 
company assembled before they set out on their pilgrimage ta 
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Encyclopedia of Civil Engineering; of the Year-Book of 
Canada for 1870 ; and of the columns of the Daily Press. My 
thanks are also due toS. J. Dawson, Esq., C. E., of the 
Department of Public Works at Ottawa, for a number of 


reports and pamphlets on the public works of the Dominion 
of Canada. 


Before I sit down, I would just bring under your attention 
the encouraging fact—encouraging especially to a young 
country before which such a vast future is unfolding itself 
as-is the case with the Dominion of Canada,—the 
encouraging fact of the comparatively very recent period 
within which the most useful inventions of modern times 
have arisen, and of the speed with which these inventions 
have been improved upon. It is barely a century since the 
construction of canals and roads was commenced in earnest 
in Great Britain, or since the first little steamers appeared in 
France and Scotland; and it is much less than a century 
since the first efficient steamer was made. It is about three- 
quarters of a century only since Murdock first lighted his 
house and offices at Red Ruth in Cornwall with gas; it 
is 63 years only since a very small portion, and much later. 
since any large portion, of London was lighted with gas. 
The birth of railways and of the electric telegraph is cüeval 
with that of those present here to-night of middle age. 
What, then, may our descendants not hupe tosee? And is 
it too much to say that in its progress towards prosperity, 
power, and increasing influence for good, the interests of 
this great Dominion of Canada are inseparable from those 
of Engineering and Engineers? 
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Literarp and Historical Societp of Quebec. 


SESSION OF 1871-72. 


Parmer I.—SOUTHERN AFRICA AND THE KAFFIRS. 
By R. E. ROBERTSON, Esq., Mason, H. M. 60ra Rirtes. 





(Read before the Society, Moy 1114, 1871.) 


War I propose reading to you this evening is taken partly 
from notes, and partly from recollections of my life, during 
two years I spent amongst the Kaffir tribes of southern Africa, 
as a government political agent. I will try to be as little 
egotistical as possible; but in reading notes from journals 
kept for my own private amusement, I am afraid you may 
find them rather like Dr. Johnson’s dictionary, a litle 
unconnected; and a guod deal about self is likely to creep 
in, which I hope you will excuse. 


There are several subjects I wish to touch upon, in order 
to give you an idea of life in South Africa, and the different 
races of mankiud you meet there ; but you will understand 
that the limite of a short lecture will only admit of my 
remarks being very sketchy upon any of them. 


In the year 1856 I was ordered to join the 2nd battalion 
of the 60th Rifles, then quartered in British Kaffraria, and 
sailed from Cork in the stormy month of March, in H. M. 8. 
Penelope, Captain Sir Wm. Wiseman. Seven days of the 
‘usual amount of cold, sea-sickness, and discomfort, brought us 
to Madeira; and I may remark, in passing, that a man-of-war 
is not a convenient place to be ill in. If you have no cabin 
(I had none), you are apt to find yourself a good deal in people’s 
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way, and perhaps hunted by some stout hirsute official 
touching his hat, and requesting you “ not to be sick on that 
gun ;” or, “ Please, sir, this is the captain’s side of the deck, 
and you can’t be sick here.” However, when you get your 
“ sea-legs,” you appreciate very much the perfect order and 
discipline of H. M.’s navy, especially when your ship is 
commanded by a captain like Sir Wm. Wiseman. We 
anchored close to the town of Funchal, the capital of the 
island, beautifully situated on the side of a mountain which 
rises from the sea. You have all heard of the salubriousness 
of the climate, and how beneficial it is for patients suffering 
from pulmonary complaints. The island is also celebrated 
for its wine and sweetmeats, all kinds of fruit being here 
candied in the most exquisite perfection. A few days, not 
more, can be spent here very pleasantly: the principal 
excursion is to the Curaal, a beautiful valley in the 
mountains, about seven miles from Funchal. There isa 
small garrison of tidy-looking Portuguese soldiers at Funchal. 
On leaving Madeira, you will probably be surprised to hear 
that our shortest way to South Africa was via South 
America—at least so said our captain, Sir Wm.Wiseman ; and 
about twenty-three days’ sailing and steaming brought us to 
Rio Janeiro, situated on one of the largest and perhaps the 
most beautiful harbour or bay in the world,—studded with 
lovely islands, clothed with trees of various hues of foliage, 
including the graceful palm, which grows to a great size in 
this tropical country. The fertility everywhere in this part 
of the world was quite marvellous to behold ; and here, for 
the first time in my life, | saw slaves at work in the fields. 
The country produces cotton, sugar, rum, coffee, cocoa, 
pepper, indigo, rice, and tobacco, with abundance of the 
delicious fruits of South America, and garden-stuff, but no 
bread-corn. It has numerous mines of gold, and precious 
stones are to be found in great quantities. We were there in 
the month of April, the winter time in those parts; and the 
climate, though hot, about the temperature of a summer-day 
in Quebec, was pleasant enough. After spending a 
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week at Rio, we proceeded on our way, and reached 
the Cape of Good Hope, taking no more short-cuts, 
in about three weeks. The Cape is situated in long. 
18.23 E., lat. 33.50 S., and, like Madeira, is admirably 
suited for consumptive -patients. The climate of our vast 
possessions in this country is unsurpassed (and I question if 
equalled) by any in the world. Numbers of Europeans, 
whose constitutions had been impaired by an Indian climate, 
used to come here at one time; but since the journey to 
Europe has been so much shortened by the overland route, it 
has been almost deserted by East-Indians. It is a climate in 
which you can do anything, summer or winter. However 
hot the day may be—and it is sometimes very bot—still, the 
atmosphere never has that steamy, debilitating feeling so 
well known in India; and a pleasant, cool night always 
follows the hottest day. You may sleep out of doors at night 
without thinking of cold or rheumatism. The winter is 
generally dry. I have seen snow fall, but it never lies for 
more than a few hours. The Cape belonged for 143 years to 
the Dutch, and, after various vicissitudes, was finally ceded 
to the British at the congress of Vienna, in 1815. The form 
of government is similar to that of this country. There is a 
governor with a salary of five or six thousand a year, and a 
lieutenant-governor. The parliament hold their sittings at 
Cape Town. Asa naval station, the Cape was considered at 
one time important. Homeward-bound ships from India 
generally touched there ; but the opening of the Suez Canal 
will, I fancy, make a great difference to itin this respect. It 
is inhabited by a very mixed population, composed of Dutch, 
(or Boors, as they are called,) English, Hottentots, Fingoes, 
Kaffirs, and Bushmen. With the Kaffire my experience is 
chiefly connected. On my arrival, I proceeded at once to 
join my battalion in Kaffraria, going round in the Penelope 
to Buffalo-mouth, where we landed. Here, many of the 
names of places indicate the former existence of large 
game, such as Buffalo-mouth, Eland’s Post, Leo Fontain, 
&c., &c. The country, for the most part, consists of extensive 
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undulating plains, covered with long coarse grass. There 
are two descriptions of this grass, called sweet velt and 
sour velt: the former is good pasture for cattle, but the latter 
is only fit for game. There are no lofty mountains, though 
the Amatolas and other small ranges are very beautiful. 
Inland communication is difficult for the purposes of trade, 
as there are no navigable rivers ; and the absence of natural 
harbours, and the great difficulty of landing anywhere along 
the coast, even at Buffalo-mouth, on account of the heavy 
surf, will, I am afraid, prevent the country from ever attaining 
to any great commercial prosperity. But the emigrant there 
has very few difficulties to overcome, in comparison with this 
or other countries. In the first place, the climate is perfect 
all the year round ; the ground is not more encumbered than is 
sufficient to embellish the scenery and to supply timber fuel ; 
the soil is ready for the plough, and in many places is so fertile 
that you might almost grow ten-penny nails into iron crow- 
bars. The pasturage is abundant throughout the year for all 
descriptions of stock, and unoccupied lands, almost boundless, 
extend themselves in every direction. Of late years, I believe, 
cattle and sheep farmers have been very successful; and 
large quantities of wool are now produced, which compete 
successfully with the Australian produce in the London 
market. There is also a Jarge export trade in hides and horns. 
Last year, South Africa shipped 5,802 diamonds: they are 
said to be of an inferior quality, though they brought $861,777 
in money. Cattle of all kinds seem to thrive well. 
The first emigrants found the natives of the Cape in 
possession of prodigious herds of fine cattle: these are 
supposed to have come from the north-east, for from this 
point the native Hottentots ascribe their original migration. 
They brought cattle, sheep, goats and dogs, but no horses or 
asses. The Cape and Kaffraria are now celebrated for good 
horses; but many of them have a most disagreeable and 
dangerous trick of bucking, and I defy the best horseman in 
the world to sit an inveterate Cape bucker. The rough rider 
of the Cape Mounted Rifles was a first-rate horseman, and 
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could sit a bucker longer than most people ; but I remember 
a very handsome little horse, the property of an officer, 
sending him flying over his head, and then bucking the 
saddle off, getting rid of it by pulling his head and fore-legs 
through the girths. I was thrown several times, till I learnt 
by experience to ask the question, “‘ Is he a bucker ?” before 
mounting a strange horse. The last Kaffir war had been 
over about two years when I arrived in Kaffraria ; but 
a great deal of irritation existed along the frontier: murders 
were committed from time to time, and constant raids were 
being made by the Kaffirs, who carried off cattle from the 
frontier farmers. Things were in a very unsatisfactory state, 
and an outbreak was constantly expected. Sir George Gray, 
who had a high reputation as a colonial governor, and had 
been very successful in his dealings with the disaffected 
native tribes in New Zealand, was at this time governor of 
the Cape, and he now organized a scheme for controlling the 
Kaffir chiefs. He divided British Kaffraria into four districts, 
and directed Sir James Jackson, commanding the troops in 
South Africa, to select four officers from H. M. regiments 
to take the political charge and supervision of these districts. 
I was fortunate in being one of the officers selected for this 
duty, and was posted to a district situated between the Kie 
and the Thomas river, about twenty miles from Queenstown. 
My duties were chiefly acting as a magistrate and 
representative of the English government with the chiefs, 
and to control their patriarchal authority amongst the people. 
1 was also a Justice of the Peace, with power to act in tbe 
colony and to arrange disputes between the frontier farmers 
and the Kaffirs. But Sir George Gray’s primary object in sending 
us into Kaffirland was to break up the power of the chiefs 
by English influence and a little English money judiciously 
introdaced—that very powerful stimulant for good or evil. 1 
may remark bere that the Kaffirs are divided by themselves 
into various subdivisions, as the Amakosa,Amaponda,Basutos, 
Tambookies, &c., &c. Where they come from, originally, I 
do not know ; but it is evident that they are not the aborigines 
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of Southern Africa. I have heard it supposed that they are 
the lost tribes; and as many of their customs are very 
Israelitish, this descent may not be improbable. The Basuto 
division is, I fancy, the most advanced in civilization—at 
least their great chief, Moshese, is a very enlightened 
barbarian, and anxious to do his best to improve his people. 
He sent his sons to be educated in England, and he has built 
himself a house in the European style, though I believe he 
prefers living in a Kaffir hut. The Zulus of Natal belong 
to the same family, and are as famed for their honesty 
as my friends on the colonial frontier are renowned for 
cattle-lifting. 


I had to deal directly with two of the principal chiefs, by 
name Anta (alias Kiimpie), the warrior, and Oba (alias 
Goniama, or the lion). Anta was a very fine specimen of 
the human race, and one of the largest men in Kaffirland. 
I think his height was about 6 ft. 4 in.; but, though a very 
powerful man, his limbs did not seem remarkable for much 
muscle. He had very pleasant features, full of good humour ; 
and when he could get it, which was pretty often, the humour 
was a good deal heightened by Cape smoke, a vile 
composition made from an inferior Cape grape. He had 
the reputation of being the best fighting chief in Kaffraria, 
and during the war gave us a great deal of trouble. He was 
half-brother to Sandillie, a well-known chief in the Kafr 
war. Oba was also a fine-looking young man, and a much 
sharper fellow than Anta: he was tall and slight, particularly 
good-looking, with fine eyes, and a very high-bred, open, 
manly manner. Indeed, this description of his manner applies 
to that of most Kaffirs. A stranger is always much struck 
with the easy and noble carriage of the men and their 
peculiarly graceful demeanour: they are always perfectly 
at their ease ; and a Kaffir, when he wishes, can be amongst 
the most dignified of mankind; he never troubles himself 
about asserting his dignity, and he is undoubtedly one of 
nature’s gentlemen. Oba was higher in rank than Anta, and 
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his tribe was at least twice the size. Of his counsellors, 
eight or ten bad been the influential counsellors of Gaika, 
and also higher in rank than Anta’s. He was in bad health 
at this time, and thought himself bewitched. I was anxious 
for him to go with me to King William Town, abont fifty 
miles off, to see our regimental doctor; but he seemed to 
have no confidence in European wisdom: he thought our 
witchcraft was different from theirs, and, therefore, an English 
doctor could not cure him. At the same time, he was very 
anxious that I should bring him a bottle of cod-liver oil, in 
which he seemed to put much faith. He was very interesting, 
and I took a great fancy to him, and did my best to be 
friendly and on good terms with him; but he never took 
kindly to me or to Sir George Gray’s scheme, and, indeed, 
after a time he refused to receive the monthly subsidy I 
paid the chiefs. Of course, all our power over the tribes 
lay through the chiefs, and this subsidy was at first the 
mainspring of it. 


The Kaffir chiefs, like more civilized men, are fond of the 
ladies, and my chiefs were no exception to this rale, each 
having a good many wives: Anta had six. Marriage is 
usually contracted very early amongst the Kaffirs ; but, unlike 
the mercenary white men there, it is useless for the young 
marrying man to wonder if the lady of his affections has, or 
is likely to have, any money, for the beautitul princess, 
or the interesting maiden, must be bought from the 
eattle-loving father. She is always paid for in cows, 
the price depending a good deal upon her birth and 
condition. This plan seems to answer very well, for I 
never heard of the Kaffir father having any difficulty in 
getting his daughters off his hands. The Kaffirs are very 
aristocratic in their ideas; they are proud of genealogy and 
fond of relationship to great families. Not possessing any 
written documents, their traditionary legends are all oral ; but 
they can, nevertheless, count their grandfathers on their 
fingers for at least 150 or 200 years. The principal, 
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or, as they call her, the right-hand wife of a chief, is always 
a lady from the Royal tribe of the Tambookies, and 
her son inherits the hereditary chieftainship. They generally 
treat their wives and children vety kindly, though it is 
difficult to reconcile this with making them do all the hard 
work, such as digging the ground, constructing huts, and 
a variety of other employments. There is a story of a 
missionary remonstrating with a Kaflir for throwing all the 
bard work upon his wife and doing nothing himself, and 
endeavoring to strengthen his position by mentioning the 
manner in which Europeans treated their wives ; but he met 
with little success in his argument. The Kaffir’s reply was 
sufficiently to the point : ‘“ White men do not buy their wives, 
and the two cases are not parallel.” The divorce court isa 
very simple business, for if a woman runs away from her 
husband, or is unfaithful to him, he can demand from her father 
the price he paid for her, and there is an end of the matter, 


Between married persons and their relatives a very 
singular code of etiquette prevails. In the first place, a man 
is not allowed to marry any one to whom he is related by 
blood. He may marry two or more sisters, provided they 
come from a different family from his own ; but he may not 
take a wife whois descended from his own particular ancestors. 
A man may not only marry the wife of a deceased brother, 
but considers himself bound to do so in justice to the widow 
and children of his brother, who then become, to all intents 
and purposes, his own. After a man is married, it is 
contrary to etiquette to speak to his mother-in-law, except at 
à great distance. Perhaps this is a mistake ; but if so, it is on 
the right side, for a Kaffir has generally a considerable 
number of mothers-in-law, and the rule is, doubtless, a very 
good one. So far is this peculiar etiquette carried, that if the 
man and his mother-in-law meet in a narrow path, they must 
always pretend not to see each other. The woman generally 
looks out for a convenient bush and gets behind it, and the man 
passes, carefully turning his head in the other direction. One 
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of my chiefs was very anxious to form a matrimonial alliance 
with an English family of position ; and some one induced 
him to offer twenty head of cattle for Miss Pringle Taylor, 
the only daughter of General Pringle Taylor, commanding 
the troops in Kaffraria at that time, who had the bad taste to 
decline the offer. My friend was a little surprised at the 
rejection of so good a parti; but, like my worthy countryman, 
he consoled himself with the thought that “ she was daft to 
refuse the laird of Cockpen.” From hard work the women 
are inferior in appearance to the men, though their figures 
are remarkably good when young, and the very airy dress 
they wear serves to shew them off to the best advantage. 
In full dress they wear long black cloaks made of ox-skins, 
ornamented with beads, brass, and pieces of polished copper, 
and generally the shell of a small tortoise suspended from 
the neck of the cloak, hanging down the back ; they also wear 
e short leathern petticoat. They are all admirable dressers 
of furs, and the skins they wear are as soft and pliable as our 
Winter coats in this country. They use a good deal of milk 
and butter in preparing the skins. The chief is generally 
distinguished from his people by a carosse of tiger’s skin. 
He decorates his arms with quantities of polished brass rings 
(as do the women), and wears a necklace of tiger’s teeth. In 
British Kaftraria, his usual dress is a dark-red blanket—in 
fact, this is the only dress worn by the men now-a-days, and 
is fastened over the shoulder of the naked arm, while the 
other side is wholly concealed. But in their kraals most of 
them go about quite naked, excepting a little leathern bag, 
called a #uchie, from which an ornamental thong depends 
down to the Knee. Sir George Gray, being anxious to 
introduce civilization, gave an order that only Kaffirs in 
decent clothing should be allowed to enter King William’s 
town. I remember a very fat man, thinking himself hardly 
treated, being refused admittance by the police, after having, 
as he considered, got himself up rather well in military 
costume, which consisted solely and entirely of a very tight- 
fitting red shell-jacket. When away from home they usually 
B 
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carry three or four assagais, light javelins about four or five 
feet long, armed with sharp iron knife-like heads. This weapon 
they use in hunting and war, and they can throw it a distance 
of 30 or 40 yards, with great accuracy of aim. In throwing it, 
they make a run, and discharge it with the aid of the jerk of 
stopping, giving it an upward direction in the discharge, so 
that it comes down on the object with accelerated force. The 
following passage, describing the dress and appearance of 
the Kafhr, is taken from Rose’s Four Years in South Africa: 
“The chief is generally distinguished from his followers 
* by a carosse of tiger’s skin, and by a tasteful beaded band 
“ worn round the head ; and when he stands surrounded by 
“his armed attendants, wrapped in their dark cloaks, it 
“forms a most imposing sight, and one which, though my 
% expectation had been raised, surprised me. Their figures 
“are the noblest that my eye ever gazed upon, their 
“ movements the most graceful, and rheir attitudes the 
“ proudest, standing like forms of monumental bronze. I 
was much struck with the strong resemblance that a group 
“ of Kaffirs bears to the Greek and Etruscan antique remains, 
“ except that tbe savage drapery is more scanty, and falls in 
“ simpler folds ; their mantles, like those seen on the figures 
“of the ancient vases, are generally fastened over the 
“ shoulder of the naked arm.” 


The men, however, are very nearly as idle as these figures 
on the ancient vases ; but they occasionally occupy themselves 
in hunting, fighting, politics, and looking after the cattle, and 
frequently stealing other people’s. In fact, the description 
given by Macaulay of the Scotch Highlanders in 1689 very 
well describes the Kaffir of the present day. Their dislike 
to manual labor, throwing the heaviest part on the weaker 
sex; their dwellings, too, in which a traveller would 
sometimes find his lodging in a hut, of which every nook 
swarmed with vermin—{I must say, however, that the 
Kaffr, though he is fond of a flea-hunt, and the game is 
sometimes plentiful, is by no means an uncleanly animal, 
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nd I never saw vermin in their huts); a supper of grain 
it only for horses, and his bed always the bare earth, wet or 
ry, as the weather might be; their lawless practices, too, 
n the way of “cattle-lifting,” are much the same. The 
ollowing lines, on the first Highlander that God created, 
pply so well to the Kaffir, and his sentiments on the 
ubject, that, perhaps, you will permit me to repeat them : 
“ Baye God to the Heighland-man, 
# Qubar wilt thou now ?” 
“I will down to the Lowlands, 
Lord, and there steal a cow.’ 
4 Fye, quod St. Peter; ‘thou wilt 
Nere do weel, 
An thou but new-made, so sune 
Goes to steal.’ 
“Umph !’ quod the Heighland-man, and swore by yon Kirk, 
* So long as I may get to ateal 
Will I never work.’ ”” 
However, time and civilization have made an honest man 
f the Highlander; so we may hope it will do the same for 
he Kafiir. 


In their own open country they have hunted nearly all the 
ame to death, their mode of hunting being very destructive. 
they spread themselves far and wide over the country, forming 
large circle, which is gradually contracted till the game are 
nclosed within a narrow space, where they kill great numbers 
vith their dogs and assagais. They are very dexterous in 
hrowing the kerrie, which is a stick of rather heavy wood, 
vith a knob at the end. I remember feeling rather small after 
ring at and missing a;partridge (called, in Kaffir, insequatchie) 
0 find my eye wiped by a Kaffir-beater bringing my bird 
own in its rapid flight by throwing his knob-kerric at it. 


I don’t think the Kaffirs have any knowledge of a God, 
yhich is strange, as nearly all savages believe in something. 
‘hey certainly have no form of worship, or of idols, or of 
rayers,or sacrifice. It seems almost impossible to make 
em comprehend the doctrines of the Christian religion. 
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One would think thatthey ought to be easily converted, as 
they have no prejudices or preconceived ideas on the subject, 
It is, however, difficult to give an idea of the little effect 
teaching produces, They listen with respect and attention 
to what you tell them, but it seems not to make the least 
impression, and the idea of praying to an unseen Being 
appears to them perfectly ridiculous. The devil is alsoasad 
stumbling-block, and they think it would facilitate their 
conversion very much if he could be first converted himself, 
or, at any rate, induced to mend his ways. A missionary I 
located amongst them was very popular as long as he confined 
his instruction to playing tunes on the fiddle and could give 
the children something to eat. However, J am thankful to 
say they did not eat him, as the New Zealanders did the 
missionary that was sent to them, and told the bishop when 
he came his rounds that they liked him very much. There 
isa story told by Dr. Livingstone of how he converted a chief, 
but found some difficulty in converting the rest of the tribe; 
and the chief one day remarked to him: “ Do you imagine 
these people will ever believe by your merely talking to 
them? I can make them do nothing except by thrashing 
them, and if you like I shall call my head-men, and with our 
litupa (whips, made of rhinoceros hide) we’ll soon make them 
all believe together.” 


Anta and three or four of his head-men were sitting in my 
hut one day, and appeared to be very much interested in my 
Bible, which they examined with much curiosity and awe, 
inside and out, when I told them it contained God’s word; 
and I really thought my teaching was making some little 
impression, till Anta, in a very unconcerned voice, said : 
‘¢ A-awa incose, incoolu; bassaiia cuba”—which means,‘ All 
right, chief; give me some tobacco.” The word “ bassaila” 
is, literally, give me a present,” and is used by the Kaffirs 
as a form of salutation. As we say, ‘‘How are you?” or 
a fine day,” they say, “‘ bassaila.”” I was always addressed 
as ‘ incose,”” or chief. But that individuals amongst them 
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bave been converted to Christianity there is no doubt, for I 
have heard a Kaffir preach an admirable sermon, and, much 
to my astonishment, with a strong Scotch accent. I found 
out afterwards that he had been educated in Glasgow. But 
one thing they do believe in is witchcraft, for which the 
punishments are dreadful. The accused is generally a rich 
man, possessed of many cattle; and, guilty or not guilty, if 
accused by the witch-doctor, the wretched creature is 
convicted and summarily punished. Sometimes he is fixed 
tothe earth over an ant-heap, bya thong carried round the ankles 
and wrists, which are fastened to stakes driven into the 
ground; he is then left in the sun, where he is quickly eaten 
up alive by those multitudinous insects. His cattle and 
wives are confiscated and divided between the chief and his 
counsellors, part going to the person he is supposed to have 
bewitched. But you will not be surprised at this dreadful 
superstition amongst these poor pagans when you remember 
that it is barely 200 years since the criminal tribunals of Enrope 
were continually occupied in similar trials, and condemned 
to quite as awful punishments the wretched victims of a 
creed that taught the possibility, or, rather, actual fact, of 
infernal and human connection. Death by burning and 
drowning were the common penalties observed from the 
most ancient times throughout Christendom. The only case of 
superstition that came before me was that of a woman, who 
rushed wildly into my camp, in the greatest state of grief and 
excitement, to claim my protection, saying that she was 
accused of being a witch, and her husband said she must die. 
] at once sent for Anta, and cautioned him that in the event 
of any ill-treatment tothe woman, I should bold him personally 
responsible. This, I think, had the effect of exorcising the 
evil spirit, for I heard no more about it. 


How ruthlessly cruel a Kaffircan be when he is excited 
by the fear of witchcraft, can be imagined from the following 
account of the trial and execution of a supposed wizard. 
The reader must, moreover, be told that the whole of the 
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details are not mentioned. 11 
Major Ross King’s interesting “ 
a work which describes the 
whose illness was the cause 
about to read, was a son of Ma 
chief who resisted the English 
was personally acquainted witk 
most astute old scoundrels in th 
some years before, having falle 
consulted, according to custo1 
under whose evil influence he x 
a man of property was selected, 
life for his alleged crime. To] 
all by his friends, a party of m 
in the morning to secure the rec 
by murdering one of his father’s 
‘for the sacrifice appeared to | 
with the unconscious victim: b 
slaughtered one of his cattle, ar 
the convivialities of the day be: 
about to preside. The arrival of 1 
place’ gave him no other conc 
the animal he should offer them 
however, the ruthless party seiz 
he found himself secured by 
calmly said : ‘Itis my misfort 
it should not be thus” He wai 
matter with which he had bew 
He replied: ‘I have no bewitc 
quickly if my chief has com 
executioners said they must tort 
to which he answered : ‘ Save 
tortare as you will, I cannot pro 
was then held down on the grour 
to pierce his body all over witi 
miserable victim bore this with 
tormentors tiring and complaini 
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hands, and of the needles and skewers bending. During 
this time a fire had been kindled, in which large flat stones 
were placed to heat. The man was then directed to rise ; they 
pointed out to him the fire, telling him it was for his further 
torture unless he produced the bewitching matter. He 
answered: ‘I told you the truth when I said, Save yourselves 
the trouble. As for the stones, I can bear them, for [ am 
innocent. I would pray to be strangled at once, but that you 
would say I fear your torture.” Here his wife, who had also 
been seized, was stripped perfectly naked, and cruelly beaten 
and ill-treated before his eyes. The victim was then led to 
the fire, where he was thrown on his back, stretched out with 
his arms and legs tied to strong pegs driven into the ground, 
and the stones, now red hot, were taken out of the fire and 
placed on his naked body, on the groin, stomach, and chest, 
supported by others on each side of him, also heated and 
pressed against his body. It is impossible to describe the 
awful effect of this barbarous process, the stones slipping off 
the scorched and broiling flesh, being only kept in their places 
by the sticks of the fiendish executioners, Through all this 
the heroic fellow still remained perfectly sensible ; and when 
asked if he wished to be released to discover his hidden 
charm, said, ‘ Release me.’ They did so, fully expecting they 
had vanquished his resolution, when, to the astonishment of 
all, he stood up a ghastly spectacle, broiled alive! his 
smoking flesh hanging in pieces from his body, and 
composedly asked his tormentors, ‘What do you wish me to 
do now?’ They repeated their demand, but he resolutely 
asserted his innocence, and begged them to put him out of 
his misery; and as they were now getting tired of their 
labour, they made a running noose on the rheim around his 
neck, jerked him to the ground, and savagely dragged him 
about on the sharp stones; then, placing their feet on the back 
of his neck, they drew the noose tight and strangled him. His 
mangled corpse was taken into his own hut, which was set 
on fire and burnt to ashes. His sufferings commenced at 
10 a.m., and only ended at sunset.” 
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It seems strange that the Kaffir should act in this 
manner: naturally, he is by no means of a vindictive or cruel 
nature. Hot-tempered he is, and likely enough to avenge 
himself when offended by a blow of a club or the point of an 
assagai; but after the moment has passed away, his good 
humour returns, and he becomes as cheerful and lively as 
ever. Even in war, he is not generally a cruel soldier, when 
not excjted by actual combat. The fact is, this conduct 
shews how great is his fear of the intangible power of 
witchcraft. Fear is ever the parent of cruelty; and the 
simple fact that a naturally kind-hearted and good-tempered 
man will lose all sense of truth, and inflict nameless tortures 
on his fellow, shews the abject fear of witchcraft which fills 
a Kaffirs mind. Their other superstitions are less hurtful, 
and some of them almost approach religion. A Kaffir selects 
as his guardian the spirit of some former chief or friend ; 
invokes him on all occasions of difficulty ; thanks him on all 
escapes from danger; sacrifices to him part of the ox he kills, 
part of the game that he takes ; and in harvest-time, scatters a 
portion of the grain as an offering. In crossing a ford, or a 
drift, as it is called, he calls upon him. And I know of few 
places where a little spiritual assistance is more requisite at 
times; for when you get into the middle of one of these 
flooded drifts (for there are few or no bridges in the country), 
and your floundering horse loses his footing among the great 
stones at the bottom, you are very apt to be carried down 
stream, past the landing-place ; and when the banks are high 
and rugged, it is a very nasty business getting out again, 
Colonel Nesbitt, who commanded the 2nd battalion 60th Rifles 
at the Cape, was drowned in this way. When a kraal is 
struck by lightning, the site is either deserted or an ox is 
buried beneath it as an offering to the incensed spirit of the 
kraal. The apparition of the dead shulanga is supposed at 
times to haunt a kraal when his dying wishes have not been 
complied with, and an ox is sacrificed to appease it, and a 
man rushes from the hut, in wild pursuit of the dark shadowy 
bogie. When the wife of a Kaffir dies, he becomes unclean, 
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leaves his kraal, and lives in the bush for a certain time ; and. 
on his return, puts on a fresh carosse, burning that in which 
he had mourned. When a chief dies, they generally wall up 
the body in his hut, and desert the kraal. They also adopt 
this method of disposing of very old people when they don’t 
seem inclined to make a natural exit. 


On taking up my residence amongst the Kaffirs, I located 
my party, consisting of an interpreter, a soldier servant, a 
Kaffir groom, and four or five horses, about three miles from 
Anta’s kraal, and about thirty miles from the nearest 
military post. The situation was a good one in case of having 
to beat a hasty retreat into the colony. My tents were pitched 
at the foot of a mountain rejoicing in the euphonious name of 
the Windvogelberg, called after a bushman who had lived on 
it. The country about was pretty, and well stocked with 
game, principally hartebeests, quaggas, antelopes, spring-buck, 
an odd lion now and then, and ostriches, but all exceedingly 
wary, from being much hunted; there was also no end of 
small game. I had several very exciting gallops after 
ostriches, but never succeeded in killing one, though I have 
ridden into a string of them once or twice by making a cross- 
cut to their undeviating course. The only time I ever had a 
very goad chance of getting one, I had succeeded in riding 
into a string of eight very fine birds, and was going ata great 
pace beside them ; but, in the excitement to get a near shot, 
I threw myself off the horse without pulling up, and my foot 
catching in the rein gave me rather a severe fall. No horse 
can keep pace with them for more than a few minutes, their 
average speed being from twenty-six to thirty miles an hour. 
We caught a few young ones, which were easily tamed. My 
servant had an ostrich egg on tap, like a beer-barrel, for some 
days, and used to run it off for omelets; but it had a strong, 
disagreeable flavour, and required a very keen appetite to 
appreciate it. These eggs are constantly found lying about 
forsaken all over the country, as the ostrich begins to lay her 
eggs before she has fixed on a spot for a nest, which is only 

. c 
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a hollow a few inches deep in the sand, and about a yard in 
diameter. The flesh of the bird is white and coarse : parts of 
it are said tobe good eating ; but my recollections of how I 
got my teeth into it, and with some difficulty out of it, 
are not pleasant. ; 


The noise the ostrich makes is singularly like the roar of 
the lion—indeed, few people can detect any difference ata 
little distance, The ostrich, however, roars only by day, and 
the lion by night. The male bird is of a jet-black glossy 
color, with the single exception of the white feathers, which 
form a considerable export-trade from South Afriea. In the 
moulting season you can pick up quantities of these feathers, 
white and black, but more of the latter, scattered over the 
flats. The hen ostrich is of a dark-brownish, gray color, and 
so are the half-grown cocks. The young squat down and 
remain immoveable when too smail to run far, but attain a 
wonderful degree of speed when about the size of common 
fowls. We had twelve or fourteen young ones at 
Windvogelberg, but they all died with the exception of one, 
which became very tame, and was a pet about the camp. A 
kick from an ostrich, when vigorously applied, will break a” 
man’s leg; but you will not think this very wonderful when 
you consider that the thign of this bird is, if anything, rather 
larger, and quite as muscular as a horse’s fore-arm. 


The spring-bock, so called from its mode of progression, is 
a very beautiful creature. It is never met except in large 
herds. In my part of the country I have seldom seen more 
than a few hundreds together; but further north, a herd will 
amount to the number of nine and ten thousand. Its usual 
pace is that of a constant jumping, with all four legs straight 
off the ground at the same time. I used to find great 
amusement, when riding a good horse, in getting as near 
them as possible, and then making a rush at the herd, best 
pace. This had the effect of making them spring away with 
immense leaps, which were very beautiful to see ; and when 
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closely pursued, a single leap will measure from fifteen to 
thirty feet. I have shot them from the saddle. No dog can 
attempt to approach the old ones; but a good Kaffir 
gteyhound will sometimes pull dowa a young one, after a 
hard chase. Both old and young are good venison, and 
make excellent soup. 


Soon after my arrival amongst the Kaffirs, I received a 
warning from Mr. Brownlee, the Guika commissioner, to keep 
a sharp look-out, as an attempt might be made on my life; 
so, for some time this information gave me the pleasing 
excitement of looking well to my revolver and double-barreled 
gun before going to bed at night; and my interpreter and 
soldier-servant, who were not paid quite so well as I was, 
and did not see the fun of running the risk of having their 
throats cut, were also very particular not to be caught napping. 
However, with the exception of losing a rather valuable 
horse, which was stolen from my stable, within a few feet of 
where I was sleeping, I was always treated with great 
respect, and most hospitably received, fed and lodged, when 
visiting kraals in my district. The Kaffir is essentially 
hospitable. On a journey, any one may go to the kraal of a 
stranger, and will certainly receive the best of good treatment, 
both according to his rank and position. My first duty was 
organizing a police force, consisting of fifiy or sixty Kaffirs, 
who received payment monthly. The chiefs, as I said before, 
were also paid, and received £8 a month as long as they 
behaved themselves—or, in other words, so long as they 
assisted me in carrying out the governor’s policy and plans 
with regard to them and their people. [ employed three 
men as messengers ; one of them, Dacumbana, was the most 
perfect model of a man I ever saw. Poor fellow !—I had to 
give him seven years’ transportation for catile-lifting. 1 call 
it cattle-lifting, because the act is not considered immoral in 
the way that theft is; and I rather think that the word they 
use for it is very similar with the Highland term for the same 
deed. If you will permit me, I will read a short account 
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of a Kaffir messenger from Mr. Wood’: 
Uncivilized Races of the World,” as it 
respect to the men who were in my servici 


“These young fellows are marvellously ¢ 
“reckoning as one of the chief characteristics of a 
They are possessed of enormous endurance. Y 
for 60 to 70 miles with letter, and he will pri 
quietly as if he bad only a journey of three or f 
First, he cuts a stick some three feet in length, 
fixes the letter in the cleft, so that he may carr 
damaging it. He then looks to his supply of si 
happen to ran short of that needful loxury, it 
feet if a little tobacco be presented to him, whi: 
snuff at his first halt. Taking an assagai or two! 
a short stick with a knob at the end, called a ‘k 
at a slinging mixture between a ron and a trot, 
pace almost without cessation, As to provisic 
need not trouble himself about it, for he is sure t 
bot, or perhaps a village, and is equally sare o 
and shelter. He steers bis course almoat as if by 
of beaten tracks, and arrives at bis destina 
mysterious certainty that characterizes the 
swallow. It is not so easy to address a letter in : 
and it is equally difficult to give directions for fi 
home or village. If a chief should be on a visit, 
return the call, he simply tells him to go so ms 
direction, and then tarn for half a day in another 
However, the Kaffir is quite satisfied with su 
sure to attain his point. When the messenger he 
he will squat down on the ground, take sauf, | 
both—and wait patiently for the answer. Ar 
refreshments will be supplied to him ; and when 
to him, he will return at the same pace. European: 
when they first see a young Kaffir undertake the 
at 80 great a distance, and still more at the won 
which he will perform the joarney. Nor are they 
they find that he thinks himself very well paid v 
trouble. In point of fact, the journey is scarcely 
He bas everything bis own way. There is plent 
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tobacco wherewith to make more, the prospect of seeing a number of 
fellow-countrymen on the way and enjoyiog a conversation with them, 
the dignity of being a messenger from one white chief to another, and 
the certainty of obtaining a sum of money which will enable him to 
adoro himself with a splendid set of beads at the nextdance. Barefoot 
though he be, he seldom complains of any burt. From constant usage 
the soles of his feet are defended by a thickened skiu as insensible 
as the sole of any boot, and combining equal toughness with perfect 
elasticity. He will walk with unconcern over sharp stones and thorns 
which would lame a European in the first step, and has the great 
advantage of possessing a pair of soles which never wear out, bat 
actually become stronger by use. Mr. Baines, the African hunter, 
narrates a rather ludicrous instance of the insensibility of the Kaffir's foot. 
Passing by some Kaffir houses, he heard doleful ontcries, and found that 
8 youog boy was undergoing a medical or surgical operation, whichever 
may be the proper name, The boy was suffering from some ailment, 
tor which the medicine-man prescribed a thorough kneading with a hot 
substance. The plan by which the process was carried out wus simple 
end ingenious. A Kaffir man held his foot over the fire until the sole 
became quite hot. The boy was then held firmly on theground, wkile 
the man trampled on him with the heated foot, and kneaded him well 
with this curious improvement of medicine. When that foot was cold, 
he heated the other; and so proceeded till the operation was concladed. 
The beat of bis sole was so great that the poor boy could scarcely 
endare the pain, and struggled hard to get free ; but the operator felt 
no inconvenience whatever from subjecting his foot to such an ordeal. 
The dreaded ‘stick’ of the orientals would lose its terrors to a Kaffir, 
who would endure the bastinado with comparative impunity. Among 
these people the foot assumes its proper form and dimensions. The 
toes are not pinched together by shoes or boots, and reduced to the 
helpless state so common in this country. The foot is like that of an 
ancient statue, wide and full across the toes, each of which has its 
separate function, just as have the fiogers of the hand, and each of 
which is equally capable of performing that function. Therefore, the 
gait of a Kaffir is perfection itself. He has not had his foot lifted 
high bebind and depressed in front by high-heeled boots, nor the play 
of the instep checked by leathern bands.” 


Till my arrival, the power of the chief, supported by his 
counsellors, had been paramount in his tribe. He had the 
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power of life and death, and frequently exerci 
arbitrary and reckless manner. The cor 
themselves chieftains in a small way, and 

different subdivisions of the tribe ; they were 

government. It is a very imposing sight to se 
before the chief, surrounded by his counsellors. 
dispenses justice seated on the ground in th 
If the case is an important one, it is argued b 
great length, and with much declamation and } 
part of the orator. The Kaffrs are great lawy 
reasoning faculties are powerlul and active. 

nothing, except witchcraft, that they are not fe 
into. In a case of no importance, the chief decir 
or if it is frivolous and uninteresting, the pli 
seen stating his case with great fluency, and nol 
to him. When the case has been well argued, 
the counsellors speak, and give their opinions ¢ 
and when the chief sees how public opinior 
delivers judgment accordingly. The principa 
came before me was cattle-lifting, When a 
trace his lost cattle across the border into Kaffirla 
the spoor or foot-prints over to one of my polit 
most wonderful skill, would follow it with the « 
blood-hound, perhaps for miles, over hill and d 
his turn, could hand it over to the head-man, or 
village to which he had traced it, wh 
answerable for it. . The theft in this way was n 
brought home to the right place. Atany rate, 

which the spoor was lost had to pay a fine of tt 
number of cattle stolen, two-thirds going to th 
had been robbed, and the remaining third I sol 
of the government. Colonel Gawler, of the 7 
who was the political agent for the neighbou 
with Macomo, the old scoundrel [ mentioned 

with the witchcraft story, was very successful ir 
tribes under his supervision. He introduced 

his system of jurisprudence with great effect, a1 
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o the astonishment of the recipients. I 
efore they could quite understand why 
ave them two dozen if they were 

ooking at a sheep over a colonial farm 
onsequenilÿ stood in very great awe of 
ne of his petty chiefs called on him 

var-paint, which he knew to be against t 
aw him, and cautioned him not to do soa; 
lays, being anxious, [ suppose, to assert his 
eturned again in his war-paint, as be: 
’nfortunately for him, Colonel Gawler 
vhite-washing his hut at the time, and tho 
pportunity to read him a good pra 
lisobedience to orders, by having him at oi 
rom head to foot, much to the chiel’s horrot 
ut it is hard to kick against the pricks, 

im in the hot sun until the wash was perfe 
illowed him to take his departure. As the 
an idea that the devil is white, I have 
eappearance of the chief, white as the 

used much alarm and consternation : 
wives and faithful followers. 





The frontier farmer is a rough, indepe 
sivilization, accustomed to look after him 
aking the law into his own hands whe 
Kaffir neighbours. He seldom lost an opp: 
rifle-practice at him when he ventured 
The farmers are principally English and 
their farms under a kind of military tenure 
furnish so many shots, or armed men, 
acreage of their holdings, who are liable t 
military duty by their field-cornet, who is ; 
like themselves, and has the military con 
district. The Dutch (or the Boers) are gen 
industrious body of peasantry, traditionally 
heir descent from the Huguenots and Dutc 
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men that ever lived. They look upon themselves as the 
chosen people of God, who has given them the heathen for 
an inheritance ; and consequently, they have always been 
very exacting and cruel in their treatment of the black race, 
Many of them live a curious gipsy wandering life in 
waggons, where they always have a rifle ready to fire ata 
Kafr as soon as they see him. They take great pleasure in 
relating their warlike deeds, and glory in the bloody scenes 
in which they have themselves been the actors. 1 remember 
hearing two farmers bewailing the death of a friend, one 
Robert Pringle, and saying he was a great loss, “he was 
such an awful lucky shot at Kaffirs, was poor Robert Pringle.” 
These itinerant Boers are very good people to meet, if you 
have a good horse or watch to dispose of, as they are always 
ready to buy, and willing to pay four or five-times the value 
of either. In company with a large Bible, which serves 
as a registry-office for their family, they usually carry all 
their money, sometimes amounting to four or five thousand 
pounds, about with them in the waggon. Money is no great 
object to them, and they have few demands on their purse, 
which no doubt accounts for their great liberality. They are 
free from the chief anxieties that attend a large family in 
civilized countries, and have no tear lest their offspring 
should not be able to find a subsistence. As a proof of their 
liberality, I may mention that in the Illustrated London News 
of. the 22nd of last month, there is a sketch of a new Dutch 
church at Cradock, South Africa, which has just been 
completed at the cost of £27,000, subscribed by the Dutch 
Boers resident at that place. As I said before, the 
country at this time was in a very disturbed state. A 
prophet named Umlagaza had made his appearance, and was 
deluding the Kaffirs with most monstrous prophecies, and 
giving most outrageous orders, which the mass of the common 
people—being, like all savages, very superstitious—implicitly 
believed. He told them that (Hinza) Gaika and other dead 
patriarchs of the Kaffir race had appeared to him, and 
commanded him to issue an injunction to the people to 
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slaughter and destroy all their cattle and live stock, promising 
them, when the destruction of their property was complete, a 
general revival from the dead of all their ancestors,who would 
rise and join them to drive the English into the sea. The 
unfortunate people in many parts of the country performed 
their part of the contract. I need not say that the prophet 
signally failed in fulfilling his. 


No more extraordinary delusion ever seized upon an 
unfortunate nation: the whole country for miles and miles 
stank with the smell of dead cattle rotting in the sun. 
I was able to prevent the slaughtering to a great extent 
in the district under my supervision. But there was the 
most dreadful suffering and famine throughout the country. 
It did good in one way, however, for a great exodus took 
place from Kaffirland into the colony, where labour was 
much wanted, and thousands of Kaffirs for the first time 
in their lives had to work for their daily bread. Ii was 
most painful to see them reduced to nothing but living 
skeletons, dragging their dying wives, and carrying on their 
backs emaciated, half-dead children, with their little 
household effects, towards the colony, many of them dropping 
by the way, never to rise again. The Kaffir has a particular 
horror of touching a dead body, and the wretched skeletons 
were left where they fell, till removed by nature’s 
scavengers, the vultures and wild beasts. I had the greatest 
difficulty in finding people to remove some dead bodies 
from the immediate neighbourhood of my camp. 


The aim of those who encouraged this extraordinary 
prophet—who, I believe, was a creature of Kraili’s, the 
paramount chief of the Amakosa—was evidently to deprive 
the people of their own means of subsistence, and thereby 
to force on a desperate war with the English; but when 
the time came, the people were so exhausted with want 
that they had neither pluck nor strength left to undertake 
a rising. I may mention that these prophets play an 
important part in the religious system of the Kaffir tribes. 
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Their chief offices are: communicatit 
of the departed and ascertaining their w 
spells thrown by witchcraft, and rain-n 
must be descended from a prophet, thou 
prophet’s son. He has to pass through a ve 
preparation for the office, and during hi 
all kinds of insane feats. If he succeeds 
at prophecy, he will rise to unboundec 
tribe, But should he fail, he is conte: 
the spirits of the departed think to be 
confidence. I believe the wretched : 
was put to a cruel death, which I have 
deserved. 


After this dreadful famine and destruct 
Kaffirs in British Kaffraria were pre 
American cousins would say, “ playe 
prophet having done so much to further 
policy, he was not the style of man to let 
go by without profiting by it to the u 
method of conciliation was now changed 
to select sites for villages. throughout n 
insist on the scattered population being t 
as to be more under control. This 1 four 
order to carry out, for, though there was nc 
good locations for any number of villages 
people, and their occupations as a pat 
admit of their living together in large nt 
only by dint of threats to burn their huts, 
them to move into the new villages. 
to be taxed; but as they had no mor 
gatherer had rather a hard time of it. 
Sir George’s scheme turned out I cannot 
mutiny having broken out at this time, I 
my battalion to India, leaving, with 
remarkable and interesting people, am 
succeeded in establishing very friendly r 


Paper II.—ARTILLERY RETROSPECT OF THE LAST 
GREAT WAR. 


By Lreur.-Cor. T. B. STRANGE, Domisron ARTILLERY. 


(Road before the Socicty, April 3rd, 1872.) 


“ Pends-toi, François ; nous nous sommes bailus et tu n°7 
étais pas,” was the laconic letter of the royal soldier Henri 
Quatre to his comrade—the same soldier-king who gave the 
right royal response, when asked for a standard : 

‘4 Where’er ye see my white plume shine, 
‘‘Amid the ranks of war, 


‘¢ Then be your oriflamme to-day 
4 The helmet of Navarre.” 


A great war—alas ! [ fear, by no means the last great 
war—has passed into history ; and as I was not there to see, 
how can I venture on a retrospect without craving your 
indulgence ?—which you may be more likely to give when I 
tell you that, to gratify no idle curiosity, but simply as a 
soldier to learn, I asked and obtained the sanction of H.R.H. 
the Duke of Cambridge to join either of the contending 
armies, but was: given to understand that political reasons 
forbid me or any of my brother-officers availing ourselves of 
the permission, even at our own risk and cost. 


Permission was subsequently granted to a few as newspaper 
correspondents; but no English artillery officer was present 
at the great drama of the Prussian siege of Paris. We were 
disappointed ; but, not inclined to follow the advice of 
Henri to his friend, we did not hang ourselves. At the 
conclusion of peace I visited the remains of both armies 
and many of their battle-fields. I had some friends among 
the officers of the French artillery, acquaintances made in 
happier days at Chalons. I never saw them again; and in 
spite of the contempt heaped upon the unsuccessful by the 
unthinking, I cannot but feel, from what I saw and heard 
from their enemies, that they did their duty. 

E 
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Without further apology, I will aim at my object, and try, 
like a good gunner, to hit it. My subject divides itself into— 


Ist—Salient artillery operations in the field, and the 
lessons we may draw from them ; 


2nd—The sieges and their lessons ; 


Srd—The artillery personnel and matériel of the contending 
armies ; 


4th—The general deductions we may draw. 


SALIENT ARTILLERY OPERATIONS IN THE FIELD. 


It is commonly supposed that the superiority of the 
Prussian artillery was the principal cause of the German 
success and, indeed, the Emperor Napoleon himself 
attributed his final disaster at Sédan to the preponderating 
influence, of the German field-artillery; but it was not 
altogether so: the artillery was but the keystone of that arch 
of triumph under which the German Emperor marched to 
victory. 


It is easier to blame the grooves of a gun than the heart of 
a great nation. The French people (for I hold people 
responsible for their government) preferred a standing army 
and a system of substitutes to a national force and universal 
service ; therefore, they were utterly outnumbered ; and their 
centralized system of dealing with war material, of which 
the English control is a copy, rendered it impossible for them 
to équip and mobilise their armies as quickly as the 
Germans, who habitually decentralize and delegate the 
reaponsibility of equipment to the commanders of their local 
corps d'armée ; and lastly, they were out-generalled, because 
their eta major and system of military instruction were 
inferior to the Prussian. Notwithstanding the war-ery, “ à 
Berlin,” they found themselves cn the defensive, extended 
over a long arc from Thionville and Metz to Strasbourg ; 
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while the Germans operated on the shorter cord of that arc 
by the valley of the Säar and Wissenburg, The French 
advanced posts, too far from their supports, hugging the 
frontier, yet not feeling beyond it, knew not of the vast 
German concentration in the wooded country close to their 
front. It is very difficult to unravel the thread of artillery 
action from the tangled web of battle, because artillery plays 
a double part inthe great game—lIst, divisional or merely 
supporting and acting with the other arms; 2nd, concentrating 
and striking terrible and decisive blows as a separate arm. 
Moreover, the first accounts of battles reach us from the pens 
of journalists, generally men of great energy and ability ; but 
tall talk is their metier, and they are obliged to supply public 
demand for blood and thunder at so much a line: even soldiers, 
themselves engaged, are the poorest narrators of the outline 
of an action, being so entirely engrossed with what passes in 
their immediate front. Waterloo veterans still wrangle as to 
whether the final repulse of the last French column was due 
to the advance of the 52nd or theGuards. Comparing small 
things with great, I have been unable to recognize the 
official accounts of actions in which I had the honor to be 


engaged. 


The first great battle of the last great war was at Wissen- 
burg. We cannot linger over the historic reminiscences 
of the old fortress that once rolled back the tide of war 
ander Marlborough. 


In the same locality, the Crown Prince of Prussia, with 
more than forty thousand men, surprised and destroyed the 
corps of General Douay, only 8,000 strong. While the French 
were cooking their morning soup, the mass of Prussian guns 
having gained the heights of Schweigen, suddenly opened a 
beavy fire on the enemy’s camp and the village of Wissenburg. 
With the old impetuosity of their race, the French sprang to 
arms, but were ordered by General Douay to remain as much 
as possible behind Wissenburg. The precaution was 
useless: the Prussian guns, from their commanding poaition, 
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rained death upon them, whether they advanced or sought 
shelter. The French artillery, consisting only of three light 
field-batteries and one of mitrailleurs, was soon overwhelmed ; 
and, according to the German official account, “the 
mitrailleurs fired only a few rounds, and were easily silenced 
by the Prussian guns.”” The overwhelming numbers of the 
Crown Prince outflanked and took the hill of Geisburg ; the 
outnumbered French, still pursued by the deadly Prussian 
shells, and harrassed by the Black Brunswick Hussars, turned 
retreat to rout. Wissenburg was quickly followed by Weerth. 
The French position was salient, almost semicircular; thus 
offering to the Prussians the opportunity ever coveted by 
artillerists, viz., the chance of enfilading both wings from a 
point nearly opposite the centre The Prussian guns were thus 
massed on the heights south of Gorsdorf and north-west of 
Gunstadt, and, as usual, they were felt before they were seen. 
Those on the Gorsdorf heights commenced the action by 
enfilading the whole French left, and compelling Marshal 
MacMahon to change the front of the first division: the 
manoeuvre was brilliantly executed by the French. Later in 
the day, fourteen German batteries (84 guns) near Gunstadt, 
were launched upon the French right wing, enfilading it in the 
line of its greatest depth ; and not only the fourth division, but 
also the unfortunate second, which stood behind them, and bad 
already borne the brunt ofbattle at Wissenburg. A battery of the 
5th corps, north of Spachbach, occupied the French guns; 
these latter are said to have been well served but poorly 
handled, for the gallant French artillery seem to have 
forgotien the tactical lessons of their great artillery chief, 
Napoleon I.; they, however, nobly sacrificed themselves at 
the close of the action in endeavoring to save their broken 
infantry. At this battle, also, the French were greatly 
outnumbered, and failed to receive assistance from De 
Failly’s corps. MacMahon’s position was strategically good, 
as fairly covering the two important railway communications 
with Strasbourg through Hagenan, and with Metz vid Bitsche. 
On the same day that the Crown Prince thus severed the French 
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army and cut off its right wing, some forty miles distant, 
in a north-westerly direction from the field of Werth, the first 
Prussian army, under Steinmetz, assisted by part of the 
second, also cut the French line at Spichern, thus hopelessly 
dividing MacMahon and Bazaine. The ridge of Spichern 
overlooks the village of Säarbruck, the scene of the baptéme 
de feu of the Prince Imperial. As usual, the French were 
surprised by the opening of the Prussian artillery, six 
batteries, from a hill overlooking the valley from which a 
part of Frossard’s force had not been withdrawn. The 
leading artillery features of the battle are, the rapid 
bringing-up and concentration of guns, in some instances 
galloping along the roads to the front, while the infantry of 
their divisions were partially sent on by rail. This mobility 
of field-artillery is possible only to the Prussians—not to the 
French, from a defective system on which I shall touch. It 
is said that the Prussian guns, after advancing over the plain, 
produced little impression, firing up-hill on the French 
infantry extended on the ridge, from the fact that shells fired 
with percussion fuzes either buried themselves in the face 
of the abrupt slope or flew barmless over the heads of the 
defenders. . 


The French guns massed on the left to oppose the flanking 
movement on Stering, dislodged the mass of Prussian cavalry 
who were sent under cover to the other flank: this should 
have been a great gain, because the road to Forbach was the 
strategic line of French retreat and support. But the crowning 
artillery achievement was the daring advance of two batteries 
of German guns up a steep mountain-track, on to the summit 
of a ridge on the French right, where they enfiladed the 
whole line. I was informed, through a Prussian general, 
that the French line, who had resisted so gallantly, were first 
shaken by this fire, which drove them from their entrenchment, 
and rendered possible the final advance of the German 
infantry, whose previous losses, while supported only by 
direct artillery-fire, had been terrible; also, at this critical 
juncture a mass of German guns advanced, and, firing across 
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the road and rail, enfiladed the French left, and threatened to 
cut off the line of retreat. In the earlier part of this battle 
the French had the superiority in numbers and position ; but 
they were left by their generals with a most inadequate 
supply of artillery—one of those unaccountable mistakes 
which marked French generalship. While Frossard’s force 
fought splendidly all day, seven divisions of Bazaine’s stood 
inactive ten miles from the valley of the Siar. The Germans, 
having turned the French left by Forbach, the 2nd division, 
sent by Bazaine, could not cover the retreat of Frossard’s 
utterly disorganized force, which retreated to the south-west, 
leaving open the road to St. Avold and Metz. Then 
the German armies, with a cloud of cavalry in their 
front, gradually brought up their left flank. The small 
fartresses of Phalsburg and Bitsche, especially the latter, 
whose guns commanded the line of rail to the west, 
compelled them to make a considerable détour, and leave 
behind a masking force. They held out for a long time, and 
shew the advantage of even a small fort on a strategic line 
of road or rail. The Frénch commanders proposed to 
abandon the line of the Moselle, leaving a garrison in Metz 
with orders to defend or die,—the scattered divisions, 
concentrating at Chalons (the only safe point for concentration) 
there to fight on their well-known exercising ground, where, 
history tells us, the fate of France had before been decided in 
her favor. With Paris as a base, and reinforcements to swell 
the army, the result of the war might have been different ; 
but politicians stepped in, and decreed her ruin. Bazaine, 
appointed to the chief command, remained at Metz (where 
the Emperor also lingered), hoping to fall upon the divided 
German armies crossing to the north and south of Metz; but 
their whole force passed to the south at Ars and Pont a 
Mousson, while Steinmetz had occupied the attention of the 
French by the battle of Courcelles. This was an obstinate 
soldiers’ battle, without any ‘particular display of tactical 
skill. Bazaine committed an error in fighting at all: having 
previously determined to retreat towards Verdun, he 
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sbould have done so, and left the protection of his rear to the 
fortress, instead of fighting a battle with his army astride of 
the Moselle, and an enemy whose object it was to detain him. 
The French engineers had unaccountably neglected to blow 
up the bridges over the Moselle, to the south, though they 
destroyed some in their own line of retreat. Bazaine’s first 
march was a very short one, and impeded by an enormous 
quantity of baggage: he gives a further reason for delay in 
the faci that the French intendence, or control department, 
had stowed away six million of cartridges without telling 
him where to find them, and, moreover, had themselves 
forgotten their whereabouts. This gave the Germans time ; 
they pushed forward as far as Mars-le-Tour with cavalry and 
guns, and struck the head of the French advance, also 
cavalry, apparently without guns. The French prepared to 
charge; but the German cavalry, who masked their guns, 
wheeling right and left, opened out and left the guns to 
work their deadly destiny, and thus turn the tide of French 
retreat. 


At Vionville and Rézonville,in a somewhat similar manner, 
the French columns were fiercely strack, and held by 
cavalry and artillery until the infantry came up. The 
success of the final infantry onslaught is attributed by 
Captain Hozier to the Prussian ‘artillery being, as usual, 
massed on their enemies’ flank. The extraordinary mobility 
of the Prussian field-artillery, principally due to their system 
of carrying sufficient men on limbers and gun axle-seats, 
rendered possible their style of vigorous artillery action, 
impossible to the French with their antiquated system 
of carrying gunners on the waggons, or leaving them behind 
out of breath. 


The Prussian cavalry sacrificed themselves with the same 
heroic gallantry as the English at Balaclava, with the 
difference that their self-sacrifice had a strategic object and 
result, viz., holding the French for their comrades to come 
up. One tertible charge was made through two French 
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batteries with bodies of infantry in their rear, to be finally 
met by the hostile cavalry. A little more than a fourth 
of the horsemen responded to the regimental call at that 
night’s bivouac. 


The French fought with the determined fury of their race, 
and inflicted terrible losses on their enemies, considering 
that they had gained a victory ; but as corps after corps 
came into position on the left, and wheeled up, the German 
army, which at first looked northward, finished the fight with 
its front to the Rhine ; while Bazaine had been compelled 
to fight with his face towards Châlons, and Paris his line 
of retreat, just a fortnight from the opening affair at 
Säarbruck. After these bloody struggles at Mars-la-Tours, 
Vionville, and Rézonville, Bazaine took up a position at 
Gravelotte. He had been nearly taken prisoner by the rapid 
German advance, whose gans had actually opened fire on 
the rear of the Emperor’s escort as he left the army with his 
son. The tactical advantages of Gravelotte as a defensive 
position shewed skill in the selection of ground, for which 
Marshal Bazaine is famous. It is a long ridge, the top of 
which forms an open natural glacis; the crest was 
strongly intrenched, and hisartillery there posted ; the left rests 
on densely-wooded ravines, running down to the Moselle; 
and one of these, parallel to the face of the position, is 
difficult to cross except by the road running at right angles 
to the French front, which was swept with guns and the fire 
of a fortified farm-house. The Prussians lost terribly in 
repeated attempts to attack by this road. The difficulties 
of assault on the left of the position rendered it almost 
entirely an artillery action, where 84 Prussian guns were 
deployed by a most spirited manœuvre. They galloped up 
a lane through one of these ravines, which concealed them 
till they reached the plateau south of Gravelotte. The guns 
were crowded, to avoid drawing fire by extending in front 
of the village, which was used as a field-hospital ; and the 
loss of the Prussian artillery here is evident trom the mounds 
of earth that mark their resting-place— man and horse in one 
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ted burial blent.” The three leading batteries were met by 
the fire of four mitrailleurs ; but, concentrating their whole fire 
on the nearest, there remained nothing but wreck after a single 
round, The second and third were treated to a similar dose 
of concentration, and the fourth retired precipitately to avoid 
annihilation. 

This concentration of fire, to be produced in the heat 
of battle, must be inculcated and practiced in peace. The 
whole 84, thus concentrated on the French guns, silenced 
them in succession. This sort of advance of the right men, at 
the right time, to the right place, was, in a great measure, due 
to the excellent maps served out to artillery-commanders by 
the Prussian War-office. 1 was favored with the loan of one 
of these that belonged to a Prussian captain of artillery: 
it was a photograph-copy of the map of the French survey. 
They were turned out in Prussia by thousands long before 
the war; and, though it folded up so as to fit the pocket, 
it was so clear that by its aid any average artillery-commander 
could act with trenchant certainty. Among the sayings 
of soldiers worth remembering is that of Marshal Saxe, that 
‘ the first requirements of an army were legs, the 2nd legs, and 
the Srd legs.” It is equivalent to that of Wellington, who 
reiterated ‘ boots ;” with us it might possibly be “ snow- 
shoes.” Prussian officers reiterate “ maps”—accurate maps 
distributed to squadron-leaders and battery-commanders. ‘The 
infantry, working in larger units, do not require so many, 
except on outposts. The French resisted ‘every assault, 
until, as usual, outflanked by the Prussians—the Guards and 
Saxons—whose artillery, occupying the hill of St. Privat, at 
right angles to the French position, enfiladed it, and rendered 
possible the steady advance of the infantry. It is worthy of 
ote that the isolated attempts of German artillery to advance 
in the open to close range, 600 yards, against infantry in 
shelter trenches, resulted in artillery destruction. On one 
of these occasions, a single gun, one officer, and three 
gunners alone remained; and when ordered to retire, the young 
subaltern’s reply, from the midst of his dying comrades, was: 

Fr 
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“Tell General Steinmetz that where guns have advanced, 
there alsocan infantry : let him send supports to me ; I will not 
retire to them ; rather will I die on my gun-carriage, and rest 
here with my comrades.” He was as good as his word: he 
did not retire from his position until he had expended his 
last shot, and brought his gun, which he had worked with 
the assisiance of his three gunners, safely out of action, for 
the infantry did not come forward here until much later. 


The final catastrophe of Sédan was the greatest triumph of the 
German artillery. When that fatal morning dawned, the unfor- 
tunate French saw, from every gentle hill of the amphitheatre 
that surrounded them, the white puffs that shewed the trial-shots 
of German guns. Their concentrated fire was unendurable, 
and enfiladed each face of the old fortress situated in a basin ; 
and thus a fortress and army fell before the field-guns of an 
army wielded with strategic skill. Of course, we must not 
forget that it was political interference that dictated a 
movement on a line that ended in a fight with a neutral 
instead of a ‘friendly territory in the rear. 

Not much artillery incident of value is to be gained by 
following the struggles of the brave but ignorant and 
undisciplined levies, en masse, who, organized by eloquent 
avocdts, tried in vain to oppose the national army of a people 
who for half a century had patiently practised the art of war 
in peace, and were not too effeminate to ignore the duty of 
personal service, without exception, for peasant, peer orprince. 

Now for the artillery lessons we have to learn. The 
efficiency of artillery must be considered as Scientific, 
Technical, and Tactical. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

Comparing the French and German artillery officers under 
the first head, I am inclined to think the French artillery 
officer, being a competitive élève of the école Polytechnique, 
was more highly trained to pure mathematics than the 
German, to the exclusion of more practical artillery 
knowledge ; for an instance is recorded of an artillery-officer 
of the French Imperial Guard expressing himself ignoran 
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the fact that rifling produced derivation or constant 
flexion on the projectile of his piece. This neglect 
practical artillery is further shewn in the fact that the 
ench artillery drill-books contain no gunnery rules, while 
> Germans are carefully instructed. We may infer, 
srefore, that there may be high scientific training in pure 
ithematics without corresponding practical training ; indeed 
> means is often substituted for the end. Mathematics may 
looked at as a species of mental gymnastics; yet some 
fessors would lead us to suppose they are the end and 
n of life, civil and military. 


TECHNICAL. 


From a technical artillery point of view, we must consider 
th the gun and the gunner. 


be much-abused rifle-gun of France, it must beremembered, 
the oldest in Europe. The march of the artillery of the first 
poleon was muffled from Austrian ears by hay-bands round 
) wheels. The astute nephew introduced rifle guns, andafter 
ssing them over the Alps in packing cases, marked “ glass 
th care,” startled Europe and shattered the Austrian reserves 
Magenta and Solferino. There was some excuse for reposing 
laurels thus gained ; and we must not forget that the last 
itish muzzle-loading rifle field-gun, the hardest-hitting, 
thest-ranging, most accurate gun in the world, is but a 
ification of the French system applied to steel and wrought 
n instead of bronze. The magnitude of misfortune must not 
d us to ignore the military sagacity of Napoleon III. and the 
ench artillery in the earlier days of the empire. It only 
>ws that laurels are not to be rested upon ; and there is, alas! 
truce to preparation for the great game of war. 

It was principally a matter of economy that compelled the 
icers of the French artillery to rest content with their old 
ns (in very many instances smooth bores rifled up), without 
or being recast. 

And when re-cast, our experience at Woolwich would tend 
show that the older bronze is better than the new. Like 
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many ancient arts, it has fallen into inefficiency from disuse. 
The metal was soft, and was said to wear so quickly as to 
produce inaccuracy ; using up some of the old guns possibly 
necessitated a larger calibre than the length of projectile 
admitted. We see from the following table, taking the 
ordinary field-gun of both countries, that the 


French 4-pounder—cahibre, 3.41"—gives an area of 9 square inches, nearly, 
resistance to air ; initial velocity, 1066 feet per second. 


Prussian 4-pounder—calibre, 3.089’’—gives an area of 7 square inches, 
nearly, resistance to air; initial velocity, 1184 feet per second. 


Therefore, the French shell, which offers more resistance 
to the air, starts with less velocity than the Prussian, and a 
higher trajectory, which means less accuracy or margin of 
error, less range, less striking power. 


It must be borne in mind, in considering the following table, that the 
nomenclature of rifled field-guns in England differs from that of other 
countries. We speak of the gun by the actual weight of the elongated 
projectile it throws, while foreign artillerists designate the ritled piece by 
the weight of spherical projectile fitting the bore. Comparing the calibre 
and weight of projectiles, it will be seen that the Prussian aud French 
4-pounder correspond with the English 9-pounder, though the weight of the 
English gun is 8 cwt. against 54 cwt. of the Prussian gun and 64 cwt. of the 


French. This would, at first sight, seem a disadvantage ; but English | 


horses are more powerful than continental horses, and two or three cwt. 
on wheels, divided between six horses, is not a matter of much moment. 
The disadvantage is more than compensated for by the increased ¢harge 
and power of the English gun : indeed, many British artillerists regret that 
the projectile was not elongated so as to weigh 12 lbs., which would give 
a much more effective capacity of shell; and though the initial velocity 
would be less, yet the terminal velocity would Le greuter at 2000 yards and 
upwards, even if fired with the same clarge,—becauce the 9 and 12-pounder 
shells exposing only the same sectional area of resistance to air, the latter 
has greater weight to overcome that resistance. The Prussian gun which 
throws a 15-lb. shell, and only weighs 84 cwt., was found an effective and 
mobile gun; the French 12-cwt.-gun, throwing a 25-lb. projectile, beiog 
cumbersome in the field. 


I fear the English Field Artillery will be too heavily handicapped 
with their new 16-pounder of 13-cat., which is a powerful gun ; but the weight 
of shel] being great, very few rounds can be carried into action. 


The Prussians, during the war, confined themselves to the use of common | 


shell. The practice of the quack, who uses only one kind of pill for the 
destruction of men, is admitted by the Prussians themselves to be 
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inapplicable to the varying circumstances of war, which demand the 


occasional use of shrapnel as well as common shell. 


With the introduction 


of the former, tor which a time-fuze is most suitable, the Prussians must 


follow the English through the ditficulties they have overcome. 


Table of Comparative Ranges of British and Foreign 
Field Guns. 
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The Prussians used only a percussion fuze requiring no 
adjustment. The French time-fuzes were almost invariably 
short-set, and the projectile comparatively harmless. 


But I am of opinion the main difference lay in the man and 
his training. Was the French gunner educated up to his 
weapon? The Prassian system of universal service forces 
into the ranks of their artillery a very large proportion of 
highly-educated, intelligent men. It was an easy task to 
select those who combined intelligence with natural quick 
sight and steadiness of nerve, and entrust the pointing of guns 
to these men only. 


The French army, like the English, being recruited mainly 
from the poorer and less-educated classes, it is more difficult 
to get this selection of marksmen. Inthe British service it 
has not yet been attempted, and thousands of pounds sterling 
are fired away by men who may be short-sighted or too 
illiterate to read the figures on a tangent scale or time-{uze. 
In the French service there was an effort to remedy this by 
selecting pointeurs ; but the character of the modern French 
seems to place them at a disadvantage in the use of arms of 
precision, and the old Fureur-Francuise of historic chivairly 
has a tendency to waste ammunition. 


If I may venture to form an opinion, and be permitted to 
express it, it appears to me that the French habitan, whether 
it be that he is more directly descended from the old Norse 
Norman type, or that two centuries of residence under the 
rigours of a climate as severe as that of Scandinavia, 
the original cradle of his race, have cooled down his 
excitability and given him the character as well as something 
of the physique of the Teuton,—whatever be the cause, I 
believe he makes an excellent gunner ; and I cannot but have 
confidence in the military future of a force in which are 
happily blended the descendants of those who fought under 
Wolfe and Montcalm. Past fields of victory, gained by 
combined French and English Canadians on this continent, 
point to the same conclusion. 
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‘TACTICAL. 


The first Artillery tactical consideration is mobility, without 
which there can be no application of tactics in the field. 

The French had no practical mobility, for they had no 
means of carrying the gunners (except for the few horse- 
urtillery of the guard). Their light guns well horsed could 
move with facility ; but the men were carried on ammunition 
waggons which had to be left far in the rear out of fire. A 
gun without a gunner is a body without a soul. 

Until the present year, the English and French were the 
only two powers who retained this antiquated system. The 
Prussians carry sufficient gunners to work the gun on axle- 
seats and limber-boxes. Even if it were agreeable to a mixed 
audience, time will not permit me to go into details of 
artillery tactical lessons ; suffice it to say, generally, that the 
last is the only war in which both sides have been completely 
armed with breech-loading small arms and rifled cannon. 
Previous struggles show us chiefly what to avoid; and 
though general principles remain unaltered, their application 
must not be fettered by the old stereotyped idea that artillery 
must conform to its infantry—for, as a rale, the limit of 
infantry-fire is the commencement of modern artillery 
efficacy. 

Its double action, as divisional or supporting, and reserve 
or striking, in obedience to a master-mind, must never be 
lost sight of. Artillery-action, therefore, more than ever 
requires an artillery head. The dictum of the first Napoleon, 
that “the general engagement once begun, he who has the 
address to bring, suddenly and unknown to the enemy, an 
unexpected amount of artillery to bear upon the most 
iraportant points, is sure to carry them,” remains unchanged, 
but is to be acted upon, not ina spirit of servile imitation, 
by an agglomeration of guns at close range, but, when 
practicable, by a dispersion of batteries and concentration 
of fire. 

Everything points to the fact that field-artillery is not a 
force to be extemporized on emergency; and Prussian 
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experience of artillery failure in 1866 (for there has been 
Prussian failure as well as French failure) shews, in the 
words of Captain Hozier, “that a large infusion of raw 
elements into Field-Artillery, to strengthen it suddenly, 
defeated its object by crippling the efficiency of batteries.” 
This paper may appear meagre: the subject has already been 
over-written ; but [ have sifted my facts on the very ground 
of the theatre of war, among the very actors themselves ; and 
I have not neglected to avail myself of pamphlets and books— 
amongst others, that of Captain Hozier, formerly of the Royal 
Artillery, and a work full of interest that lately came into 
my hands in this city—“ The Franco-German War,” by 
Elihu Rich. The subject of modern sieges is too large to 
be included in this paper, which must already have taxed 
. your patience. I think the last and most important lesson 
we have to lay to heart, as citizens and soldiers, is, that 
neither science, strategy, technical or tactical skill, can 
avail anything to the armies of a people who subordinate 
these things to the necessities of political faction. 








arer III.—CANADIAN HISTORY: THE SIEGE AND 
BLOCKADE OF QUEBEC, BY GENERALS MONT- 
GOMERY AND ARNOLD, IN 1775-6. 


Br Dr. WM. JAS. ANDERSON, PResipenT. 
(Read before the Bocicty, Merch 6:4, 1872.) 


On the 6th July, 1775, the American Congress published 
ie Declaration of Independence, and at once commenced 
ctive military operations in the neighbourhood of Boston ; 
nd though they met a serious reverse on their first collision 
rith the British troops at Bunker’s Hill, their adversaries 
aped no advantage; and the Continentals, as they were 
alled, still invested Boston, increasing in numbers every 
ay. Asthe British commander did not think it prudent 
> make any further attack until the arrival of reinforcements, 
le Congress decided to carry the war into Canada and to 
y to take Quebec. The feeling of repulsion which had 
ver existed between the Canadinas and the “ Bostonnais” 
as by no means diminished; but Congress was well 
formed that there was no very loyal feeling between the 
anadians and their new masters, and that a portion of them, 
specially in Montreal and Quebec, were positively 
isaffected. The feeling of disloyalty they also knew was not 
onfined to the French Canadians, as some of the most actively 
iscontented were of British or Irish origin, and were already 
1 correspondence with them. They likewise knew that the 
ritish authorities in Canada had only one weak battalion, 
onsisting of a part of the 7th Fusiliers and 26th regiment, 
r the defence of the whole Province. Taking advantage of 
re position, Congress decided on sending, with secrecy and 
elerity, two corps, under able and energetic commanders, 
1e first of which, under General Montgomery, was to make 

descent on Montreal by Lake Champlain; the other, 
ommanded by Arnold, was to move up the Kennebec rive 
nd down the Chaudière upon Quebec. This latter attempt 

& 
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could only have been thought of and undertaken, particularly 
at so advanced a period of the year, by men who had been 
inured to the hardships and toils of the early settlers 
of America, and were animated by the self-reliance and 
enthusiasm which such a life is calculated to produce. 


Three thousand men, who had assembled at Crown Point 
under Montgomery, suddenly advanced into Canada. Isle 
aux Noix was evacuated at their approach, and, meeting no 
obstruction, Forts St. John and Chambly were at once invested. 
500 British regulars, with 200 Canadian militia, defended 
St. John; the detachment which occupied Chambly, which 
was totally indefensible, surrendered on being summoned. 
A large quantity of stores and ammunition, which had been 
very unaccountably placed there, fell into Montgomery’s 
hands. Sir Guy Carleton, the Governor, was then at Sorel 
with a battalion of militia and some Highland settlers whom 
he had hastily collected ; with another corps of militia he 
proposed to move on St. John and raise the siege ; but the 
Americans having already occupied the St. Lawrence, he 
was unable to pass over from Montreal to La Prairie, which 
was occupied by the enemy. On this the troops at Sorel 
dispersed ; and St. John, a simple earthenwork without any 
casemates, having no prospect of relief, capitulated on the 
3rd November. Montgomery immediately advanced on 
Sorel, sent a detachment across the St. Lawrence, and 


established batteries on either side, which completely 


commanded the navigation and prevented all communication 
between Quebec and Montreal. Montreal, without a 
garrison, and with a partially disaffected population, 
capitulated on the 18th November, and with it surrendered 
eleven British vessels. The arrangements of Sir Guy Carleton 
to this date have been severely criticised and condemned by 
some parties ; but perhaps Sir James Carmichael is only just 
when he says: “The American attack was, however, so 
unexpected, and so immediately followed the commencement 
of hostilities, thatin all probability no arrangement for the 
defence of the Canadian frontier had been contemplated.” 
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While there can be no doubt that, as a body, the Canadsans 
were atfthis time indifferent, if not disaffected, it would be 
injust not to mention the two hundred who were shut up in 
t. John, and who behaved very creditably during the siege ; 
ut special notice is due to M. Louis M. de Salaberry, who 
vas seriously wounded by the explosion of a shell thrown 
nto the fort by the Americans. We ought also to record the 
nly success which had hitherto attended the British. On 
itting down before St John, Montgomery had despatched the 
elebrated Ethan Allun with a reconnoitering party. Allan, 
rriving in the neighbourhood of Montreal, learned that the 
own was weakly defended, and that if he made the attempt 
9 take It by surprise he would likely be successful, as he 
vould be aided by the disaffected. Though his command 
id not exceed two hundred men, a great portion of whom, 
ccording to Lossing, the American writer, were Canadians 
vhom he had enlisted, he boldly determined to make the 
ttempt in conjunction with Major Brown, whom he 
ccidentally met on a similar errand, and at the head of a 
rixed force like his own. He was to cross at Longueuil, 
jrown at La Prairie; and the attack was to be made 
imultaneously from these opposite points at dawn of day. 
Ilan succeeded in crossing in canoes; Brown did not make 
is appearance. Inthe meantime, information of the proposed 
tempt had reached Sir Guy Carleton through a deserter ; 
> promptly collected two hundred and fifty of the inhabitants, 
niefly English and Irish, and sent them with thirty men of 
e 26th regiment, under Major Carsden, to attack the 
waders. In the meantime, Allan, not having been joined by 
rown, and being informed of the then state of things in 
fontreal, had retreated to some houses, where he was attacked 
:xt day by the British, and after a short resistance compelled 
‘surrender. All the Canadians had deserted him; five of 
s men were killed and ten wounded ; and the remaining 
irty-eight, with himself, became prisoners of war. On the 
ritish side, Major Carsden, the commander, Mr. Patterson, 
merchant, and two privates were killed. 
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Before the American army entered Montreal, Carleton 
destroyed the public stores, and, together with Brigadier 
Ptescott and one hundred and twenty soldiers, left it, with 
the intention of reaching Quebec, which he fortunately 
succeeded in doing, having, by the aid of a loyal Canadian, 
Captuin Bouchette, grandfather of the present Surveyor-General, 
passed through the American floating batteries, &c., at Sorel, 
in a boat with muffled oars, during the night.” Prescott and 
the soldiers were not so successful, but next day had to 
surrender themselves prisoners of war. Sir Guy Carleton 
did not reach Quebec a moment too soon. We have 
mentioned how the force collected at Sorel had dissolved. 
Fortanately, Colonel McLean, who commanded the eyal 
Emigrants, chiefly composed of the disbanded Fraser’s 
Highlanders, retreated with them in a body numbering one 
hundred and fifty, to Quebec ; these, with about one hundred 
recruits which had been raised by Malcolm Fraser and Captain 
Campbell in Newfoundland, and which had just landed, 
seventy Royal Fusiliers, and twenty-two Royal Artillery, 
iormed the nucleus of a garrison. 


In the meantime, Arnold, whose force consisted of 1,200 
men, embarked on the Kennebec on the 22nd September in 


200 batteaux ; after encountering incredible and unexpected 


hardships, he arrived with his force greatly diminished by 
desertions at Point Levis, on the 9th of November. Their 
approach, however, was not then unexpected, as an Indian, 
to whom Arnold had entrusted despatches for Montgomery, 
had delivered them to Lieutenant-Governor Cramahé. 
Fortunately, too, at this time the Ltzard frigate arrived from 
England with £20,000. Though Cramahé, if we credit 


* The Quebec Gazette of 23rd November contains this notice :—“‘On 
Sunday last, at noon, the armed snow Fell, Captain Napier, arrived from 
above, having on board His Excellency Major-General Carleton, Charles 
Lenaudiére, Eeq., his A.D.C., Captain Owen and Captain Selwyn, of the 7th 
or Royal Fusiliers, with several men of their corps. His Excellency was 
saluted on his arrival by the garrison and the frigates and armed vessels in 
harbour.”’ 
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Major Henry Caldwell, was not the right man in the right 
glace, but was thought to truckle to the disaffected, a council 
f war was held, at which it was decided that the town 
should be defended to the last. The most prominent men 
n this council were the captains of the Lizard and Hunter 
ind Colonel McLean and Major Galdwell. A very 
mportant decision was arrived at, that the Lizard and Hunter 
should winter in Quebec, and their crews assist in the 
lefence of the place, and that an einbargo should be laid on 
ll the merchantmen in harbour, so that their masters and 
rews might also be made available. 


Arnold arrived at Point Levison the 9th; but as all the 
wats and canoes had been removed, a surprise was out of the 
question. And as it took several days to collect the 
necessary means of transport, and as the river was 
commanded by the ships of war, he only succeeded in 
rossing during the night of the 13th, when, landing at 
Wolfe’s cove, he made his appearance on the morrow on the 
eights of Abraham, his whole force not exceeding 800 men. 
They at once took possession of the General Hospital and 
Major Caldwell’s house at Suns-Bruit, on the St. Foy road. 
[he troops were hutted on the plains ; but Arnold, fearing 
n attack from the town, as his troops were in want of 
ammunition and stores of all kinds, after laying the 
1eighbourhood under contribution for horses, bullocks, beef, 
&c., at the end of the week retreated to Pointe-aux-Trembles, 
here to await a junction with Montgomery. The day after the 
withdrawal of Arnold, Carleton arrived at Quebec, and at 
mce inspired new life and vigor into the administration 
f affairs. Unfortunately, there had been during the last six 
nonths a misunderstanding between Sir Guy and Major 
Caldwell ; but the latter, immediately on the General’s 
rival, called on him, and henceforth worked cordially with 
im for the public good. The General’s first step was to 
rder all the suspected, and all who were unwilling to tuke up 
rms, to leave the town. “ That order,” says Caldwell, 
strengthened the garrison considerably. We could guard 
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against open and avowed enemies, but not against those 
lurking about town; cabals then ceased, and everybody 
seemed zealous for the public service : the Bonfields left the 
town on that occasion ; Wells, Zachary McAuley, Murdock 
Stewart, John McCord, and several others, among whom 
were four or five of the militia officers appointed by Cramahé. 
It is not doubted whether your friend, Mr. Allsop, would 
have been of the number, had it not been for the employments 
he held. He continued, however, to be almost the only man 
in the garrison that did not do duty, pleading his business 
as commissary, to which employment Mr. Carleton named 
him.” We can judge from this of the anxiety and doubt 
which must have existed as to the good faith of many within 
the city. All the English authorities agree that the Canadians 
were all at first very lukewarm ; but, finding the English 
inhabitants resolved to defend the town, a body of them 
ultimately came round, and some distinguished themselves 
by their zeal, hearty co-operation, and approved bravery ; 
still, it is shown that though the numbers of the Canadians 
capable of bearing arms largely exceeded the British, yet, 
out of 1,800 men organized for the defence, there were only 
five hundred and fifty-three Canadians under that excellent 
officer, Colonel Dupré ; the rest, in addition to the regalars 
already mentioned, were composed of 330 British militia, 
commanded by Caldwell; 400 seamen, under Captains 
Hamilton and McKenzie ; 50 masters and mates, 35 marines, 
and 120 artificers. 


Talking of the British, Caldwell says :—‘ We were about 
830, officers included ; everybody did duty, either as officers 
or privates, and, I can assure you, duty was never done with 
more punctuality or earnestness—inhabitants worth £3,000 
or £4,000 standing sentry in their turn, during our severe 
winter nights, with the greatest alacrity ; and .what is still 
more to their honor, (as it was found necessary to mix the 
guards, British and Canadian,) they submitted with the 
greatest cheerfulness to the command of the Canadian 
officers, whom they held cheap, and who were in reality their 
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nferiors, both as to education and fortune. Indeed, I had 
he greatest reason in general to be satisfied with my corps ; 
or Cramahé gave up his share of the command of it, never 
naking his appearance out of doors the whole winter.” 


On the Ist December Montgomery joined Arnold at 
-ointe-aux-Trembles, and their united forces little exceeded 
000 men ; but they had the confidence of men who had 
lready achieved great deeds, and had hope that their friends 
vithin and in the neighbourhood of Quebec, with whom they 
nanaged to keep up a regular correspondence, would be 
ble to aid them in many ways. Accordingly they advanced, 
nd on the 4th arrived before Quebec, and at once established 
hemselves in its neighbourhood, occupying many houses 
n the suburbs, chiefly in St. Roch’s. General Montgomery 
stablished his head-quarters at Holland’s House, which 
tood in the neighbourhood of the present Holland House, 
rom whence he sent a flag to summon the city to surrender. 
feneral Carleton refused to hold any communication ; and 
fontgomery, highly indignant, proceeded to erect batteries, 
vhich, from the small calibre of the guns, proved utterly 
nefficient. 


In the meantime the besieged were not idle. The defences 
{ the city were far from perfect, and there was no officer of 
ngineers there but the subsequently well-known James 
Thompson, who had come out to Canada with Wolfe asa 
olunteer in the Fraser’s Highlanders, and who, in 
onsideration of his services at Louisbourg and Quebec, had 
een appointed, in 1761, Superintendent of Military Works 
t Quebec by General Murray. Mr. Thompson, in his 
ürnal, informs us:—‘I received the orders of General 
arleton to put the extensive fortifications of Quebec in a 
tate of defence at a time when there was not a single 
tticle of material in store with which to perform such an 
ndertaking. 1 was, consequently, authorized to purchase 
Il that was needful, and to prosecute the work with the 
reatest despatch. My first object was to secure stout 
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spar-timber for pallisading a great extent of open ground, 
between the gates called Palace and Hope, and again from 
Cape Diamond half-bastion, along the brow of the Cape 
towards the Castle of St. Lewis. [ accordingly succeeded in 
securing from M. Lafléche’s timber-yard as much spar-timber 
as I required at three farthings afoot. I made a beginning with 
fourteen Canadian carpenters at Palace Gate, in pallisading 
with loopholes for musketry, and made a projection in the form 
of a bastion as a defence for the line of pickets, in the gorge of 
which I erected a block-house, which made a good defence. 
While employed at this station of the works, a company of 
artificers arrived from Halifax, and another from Newfoundland 
joined me soon after. The Halifax men | set to work at 
pallisading the op-n ground on Cape Diamond, and framing 
and erecting a large block-house on the outside of Port Louis, 
to serve as a captain’s nightly guard-house, in order to be 
prepared against a surprise; also a block-house on the Cape 
under Cape Diamond bastion; at the same time a party was 
employed in laying platforms and repairing embrasures. I 
also had a party of carpenters barricading the extremities of 
the Lower Town by blocking up the windows of the houses 
next to the river side and those facing the water, leaving 
loopholes for musketry in case the St. Lawrence shall freeze 
across. While these detached services were in progress, I 
was on horseback from the rising to the setting of the sun.” 
In further illustration of this, as it will have an important 
bearing, Caldwell says: ‘ Barriers were made between the 
Upper and Lower Town, and at the extremities of the Lower 
Town at Sault-au- Matelot, and at the other side at Près-de- Ville, 
which you may remember is on the further side of the King’s 
wharf, past the King’s forges ; these posts were strengthened 
with cannon.” 


Mr. Thompson also writes, that “on the night of the 14th 
November Arnold paraded his mén in front of Port St. Louis, 
about three hundred yards distant, and saluted the town 
with three cheers, in full expectation that the gates would be 
opened for their reception. At this juncture [| was on Cape 
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was nothing more serious intende 

proper disposition to be made, pr 

There I met Captain Laws, to whom 

the command of an extra picket, c: 

of the detachment of the 7th and Mc 

I ordered back again to wait the 

proceeded to St. John’s gate, where 

enemy had surprised the post at & 

got into the Lower Town.” We wil 

narration and accompany Arnold, 

already indicated, at the head of six hi 

with great impetuosity the first barri: 

a slight resistance ; but here Arnold v 

be carried to the General Hospital. 

on Captain Morgan, who, driving t 

advanced to the second barricade, a 

further on. We now resume Caldwe 

had part of the British militia with me, and took upon me 
also to send some of those whom I found unnecessary on the 
ramparts to the party to wait for orders; and took an officer 
with a small party of the Fusiliers with me by Palace Gate, 
just at the time when the officer I had mentioned to you, with 
about seventy men, was ordered to make a sortie, and 
attack the enemy at the Saull-au-Mutelot in the rear. I 
hastened with what expedition 1 could by the back of the 
Hotel-Dieu in the Lower Town, and on my way passed by the 
picket drawn up under the field-officer of the day, who was 
Major Cox, formerly of the 47th, and now Lieut.-Governor 
of Gaspé. 1 got him to allow me to take your friend Naime 
with a subaltern and thirty men, and then proceeded to the 
Lower Town, where I found things, though not in a good way, 
not yet desperate. The enemy had got in at the 
Sault-au-Matelot ; but, neglecting to push on, as they should 
have done, were stopped at the second barrier, which our 
people got shut just as I arrived. It was so placed as to shut 
up the street of Sanlt-au-Matelot from any communication with 
the rest of the Lower Town. As I wascoming up, I found our 
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ople, the Canadians especially, shy of advancing towards 
e barrier, and was obliged to exert myselt a good deal. To 
» old Voyer, their colonel, justice, though he is no great 
ficer, he did not shew any want of spirit. However, my 
ming up with Nairoe and a lieutenant with fifty seamen 
ve our people new spirits. I posted people in the different 
uses that commanded the street of Saull-au-Mutelot—some 
the house where Levy, the Jew, formerly lived ; others at 
yinburner’s. The officers of the Fusiliers [ posted in the 
eet with fixed bayonets, ready to receive the enemy in case 
ey got on our side of the barrier ; they had on their side of it 
ed some ladders, and then another to our side, as if to 
me down by, that was useful to us. I ordered it to be 
led away, and fixed it to a window in the gable-end of a 
use towards us, the front of which commanded the street of 
wlt-uu-Matelot and their side of the barrier. Then [ sent 
plains Nairne and Dambourges,an officer also of McLean’s 
rps, with a party of their people. Nairne and Dambourges 
tered the window with a great deal of spirit, and got into 
e house on that side just as the enemy was entering it by 
> front door; but Nairne soon dislodged them 
ith his bayonets, driving them into the street; nor did 
py approach the barrier afterwards. They, however, kept 
8 brisk fire, from the back windows of the houses they 
cupied in Sault-au-Malelol street, on our people in 
ymburner’s house on his wharf, and the street adjacent, 
mone of their houses. Their fire, however, slackened a 
od deal about nine o’clock, especially after I brought a 
e-pounder on Lymburner’s wharf to bear upon them, the 
tt shot of which killed one of their men and wounded 
other. I then called on Nairne, in their hearing, so that he 
ould let me know when he heard firing on the other side. 
ir General had sent five hundred men to hem the enemy in 
that side. They soon after began to give themselves up, 
d surrendered to Nairne, who sent them through the window 
us. They then began to crowd in, in such numbers that 
) opened the barrier, and they all gave themselves up on 
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that side. Thus ended our attack on that side, in which the 
enemy had twenty men killed, upwards of forty wounded, 
and about four hundred made prisoners.” 


This is the most succinct and reliable: 
and is contained in a letter addressed | 
to his friend General Murray, and wh 
the Literary and Historical Society o 
superintendence of Mr. LeMoine, wh 
“It was there that an athletic Canad 
distinguished himself, together with 
Dambourges.” We do not know on 
LeMoine made his note, but give it + 
desirous that credit should be given \ 
Garneau has given a somewhat different 
We now give a translation of it:—‘* Ab 
Carleton sent an order to Major 2 
Dambourges to go with a strong detach 
troops then engaged in the Lower To 
teinforcement arrived it was decided to 
and to attack the houses occupied 
consequence, Captain Dambourges, v 
leaped over the barricades and planted t 
the Americans against the first house oc: 
took it by assault. Major Nairne did 
These two officers entered successively, 
the adjoining houses, one after the o! 
contemporary, like Caldwell, has 
Dambour ges mounted by a window by 
which had been brought by the ener 
many Canadians, burst through the winc 
the house. He found there many Bost: 
them a discharge of muskets, he drove 
bayonet, and entering the chamber w 
animated with a courage like his owi 
with such energy on the Bostonnats, th 
themselves prisoners,” We also find 
English officer of the garrison as follow: 
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of the Royal Emigrunis, and M. Dumbourges, of the same 
corps, by their gallant behaviour atiracted the attention .of 
everybody. The General ordered them with a strong 
detatchment to the support of those already engaged in the 
Lower Town. These two gentlemen mounted by laddres, and 
took possession of a house, with fixed bayonets, which the 
rebels bad already entered, and thus secured a post which 
overlooked a strong battery on the wharf and commanded a 
principal street.” 


Many years afterwards, in 1822, when an effort was made 
Lo secure, through Lord Dalhousie, a pension for the surviving 
daughters of Lieut. Dambourges, the veteran Jumes Thompson 
was applied to, to certify, and did so as follows :—* That the 
enemy made an attack on the Lower Town in the morning of 
the Sist December of that year, when Lieut. Dambourges, 
with the late Lieut.-Colonel Nairne, did, by the means of a 
ladder, enter through the window of a house in 
Sault-au-Matelot street, then occupied by the enemy; and by 
this bold attempt the enemy abandoned the house; and by 
his, Colonel Nairne’s party, which followed him and 
Dambourges through the same window, and by another party 
arriving warily at the same time at the north end of the street, 
hat part of the enemy were made prisoners.” This is the 
story of the defeat of Arnold’s command at Sault-au-Matelot, 
Though told somewhat differently by the several narrators, it 
evident that both Natrne and Dambourges conducted 
hemselves as men of valour and discretion. Thatthe British 
Government thought that Dambourges deserved well, is 
ipparent from the fact of his having, though a native of old 
France, been appointed tu a lieutenancy in the 84th regiment. 





We now must turn our attention to what had been going 
on at the same time at the other extremity of the Lower Town 
it Prés-de-Ville, which, from its disastrous termination to the 
Montgomery, has generally attracted more attention 
ip aitack by Arnold, though it has not generally been so 
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which they had reason to expect from the reports of deserters ; 
and in pursuance of judicious arrangements which bad been 
previously concerted, the enemy was allowed to approach 
unmolested within a small distance. They halted abont 
fifty yards from the barrier; and as the guard remained 
perfeotly still, it was probably concluded that they were not 
on the alert. To ascertain this, an officer was seen to 
approach quite near to tho barrier, After listening a moment 
or two, he returned to the body, and they instantly dashed 
forward, at double-quick time, to attack the post. This was 
what the guard expected: the artillerymen stood by with 
lighted matches, and Captain Barnsfare at the critical 
moment giving the word, the fire of the guns and musketry 
was directed with deadly precision against the head of the 
advancing column. The consequence was a precipitate 
retreat: the enemy was scattered in every direction: the 
groans of the wounded and dying were heard ; but, nothing 
certain being known, the puth continued to be swept by the 
cannon and musketry for the space of ten minutes. The 
enemy having retired, thirteen bodies were found in the 
snow; and Montgomery’s orderly sergeant, desperately 
wounded, but yet alive, was brought into the gauard-room. On 
being asked if the General himself was, the sergeant evaded 
the question by saying that ho had not seen him for some time, 
though he covld not but have known the fact. This faithful 
sergeant died in about ao hour afterwards.” 


Mr. James Thompson has left an account somewhat 
different from the others; he says:—“ The pith leading 
round the bottom of the rock on which the garrison stand, 
and called Près-de- Ville, was then quite narrow, so that the 
front of the line of march could present only a few files 
of men. The sergeant who had charge of the barrier-guard, 
Hugh McQuarters, (where there was a gun kept loaded 
with grape and musket-balls, and levelled every evening 
in the direction of the said path,) had orders to be vigilant, 
aod when assured of the approach by any body of men, to 
fire the gun. It was General Montgomery’s fate to be 
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among the leading files of the storming party; and the 
precision with which McQuarters acquitted himself of the 
orders he had received, resulted in the death of the General, 
two aides-de-camp, and a sergeant—at least these were all that 
could be found after the search made at dawn of day, 
nextmorning. There was but one discharge of the gun, from 
which the General had received a grape-shot wound in his 
chin, one in the groin, and one through the thigh, which 
shattered the bone.” 


Mr. LeMoine has attached this note to Thompson’s relation : 
‘There were other Canadian worthies who can legitimately 
share the credit of this fait d’armes—Chabot, Coffin, and the 
captain of an English transport, Barnsfare.” 


Here is Caldwell’s account of it:—In the meantime, 
Montgomery made his attack at Prés-de-Ville ; rockets were 
thrown up as a signa! to Arnold that both attacks might be 
made at the same time. He got past some pickets, where 
we at first established our advanced posts. The guard was 
alarmed in time, and prepared for his reception ; but the 
post was much stronger than 1 believe he imagined, and 
defended by four cannons there, and a four-pounder: they 
were served by some seamen, under the orders of the master 
of the transport; his name was Barnsfare. The guard was 
under the command of a Canadian officer of militia—the 
men, Canadians and British, being mixed. Barnsfare 
declared he would not fire till he was sure of doing execution, 
and, with the utmost coolness, waited till the enemy cams 
within his view, at about thirty yards’ distance, where they 
received a general discharge from the cannon and musketry. 
Nothing but groans were heard, and the rebels immediately 
retired, their General, his Secretary, two or three other 
oflicere, and about five privates, being killed on the spot ; 
their wounded got oft.” 


It is proper to give here what Hawkins has said on a 
point of some interest :—< Soon after the repulse of the 
enemy before the post at Près-de- Ville, information was given 
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moment, and no doubt considerec 
Timmediately made him deliver 
after I made him a present of se 
by way of prize-money.” 


T have seatched to see if I 
Carleton himself, and have four 
following : 





(Copy of Letter from General Carletor 
Jany. 12, | 


na “Sim, —The 5th of December, Mr. À 
te witbin less than two miles of Quebec, v 
. cannon were landed at Cap Rouge; at 

. possession of the other aveoues leadin 
a communication with the country. The 1 
ro letters addressed to the principal merchat 
submission, and promising great indulge 
Inclosed was a letter to me in very extra 
to deliver up the town. The messenger 
and drummed out. 


“To give more efficacy to these letters 
to St. Rooh’s, and a battery of five cat 
the beighta, within about seven hundre: 
Arnold appeared with a white flag, and e 

' was refased admittance, and ordered to ¢ 


{After every preparatory stratagem 
wretched garrison, aa Mr. Montgomery wi 
given the 31st December, between four 
æ Snowstorm from the north-cast. Thi 
of the River St. Lawrence, along the 
every part seemed equally threatened. T 
Lower Town—one under Cape Diamond, 
by Mr. Arnold, upon the pact called 

met with some success, but in the er 
Upper Town, under Captain Laws, attac 
prisoners. Captain McDougal afterward 
the rebels into the post they had taken, 

and a few others excepted, who were wo 
completely ruined. They were caught, 
in their five mortars and one cannon. 

with slaughter. Mr. Montgomery was le 
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Montgomery and Amold had 
That he was disposed to do 
spatch, forwarded to the English 
proves. In that despatch he 
Jol. Dupré, Major Ecuyer, and 
and Chabot, of the marine, all 
edit generally in this sentence : 
| Canadian, behaved with a 
tcould not have been expected 


in command of the Canadian 
id secured the favorable notice 
zh, was subsequently appointed, 
nd in the militia, and always 
yalsubject. Lieut. Dambourges, 
ave already seen, was presented 
h, in recognition of his merit. 


rivate letter to Murray, since 
and Historical Society, and from 
frequent quotations, is thus 
ch:— Major Caldwell, who 
itia all winter, as lieut.-colonel 
: of these despatches to your 
a faithful subject to his Majesty, 
officer.” This teetimony adds 
the statements which he has 
th he knew and had seen. The 
were not overlooked: he was 
Bath, and subsequently became 
o less than four times intrusted 
da. 


had failed in the ‘attempt to 
but their merits were truly 
itgomery had fallen, but his fall 
À country raised a monument to 
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! 84 years of his life to its discovery, but against the government 

of Canada—the Patent-office—for sanctioning the pretended 
solution by the issue of Letters-Patent corroborative of the 
same, and thus setting the opinions of the government 
officials before those of the numerous sdvants of Europe and 
other countries, who have, and had long before that time, 
declared the geometrical solution of this problem to be 
impossible—though there are, of course, as with the circle, 
modes of approximating to the true solution to within limits 
as narrow as any that can be assigned. 


A few more remaks on some properties of certain plane 
figures; and I shall have done with this portion of my 
subject. 


In parallelograms (I need not remind you what they are; 
their etymology is suggestive enough of. that), Mr. Steckel 
shewed that each of the complements about the diameter is 
a mean proportional between the component parallelograms 
about the same, a property which I fortunately conceived 
the idea of applying (see page 190 of my treatise) to the 
solution of a problem of frequent occurrence in the division 
of lands by a straight line ranning through a given point. 
This problem was previously a matter of some difficulty, 
whether algebraically or geometrically considered (see page 
519 to 522 of “Gillespie's Land-surveying,” where the 
formula runs over three lines of type). 


The regular hexagon or six-sided polygon is the only 
figure, exclusive of the square and equilateral triangle, 
which will fit together without leaving a space between, as 
does the octagon, for instance—a fact which may be seen 
exemplified in paper-hangings, in the patterns of oil-clothe, 
and in marble and mosaic tilings. Now, the very bea 
knows its geometry so well, that it builds its cells in 
hexagons, The square or triangle would have fulfilled the 
condition of leaving no interstice, no loss of space between 
the cells; but neither would have been so well adapted to 
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- LITERARY AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF QUEBEC. 





REPORT OF THE COUNCIL, 


FOR THE 


YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 3lst, 1871. 





Tux period has come for the Council to lay before the Society an account 
of their stewardship. 


An uninterrupted and increasing prosperity has marked the past year. 


The Stated Meetings have been numerous, and bave furnished occasions 
for treating many subjects of paramount interest. Seven of the papers 
read have been included in the ‘ Zransactions.”’ 


The Board has been enabled to carry out a long-deferred determination, 
and now aonounces, with pleasure, the completion and publication 
of a carefully-classified Catalogue of the contents of the Library. 


Whilst adding to the collection of worke several of the most valuable 
volumes of the day, this Council bas pot lost sight of one of the chief objects 
of its charter—the publication of Historical documents calculated to further 
Canadian History. Two important MSS. have recently been printed under 
the auspices of the Society. The first is the Journal kept by General 
James Murray of the war operations in Canada in 1760. This document 
was procured from the London Archives through the exertions of Dr. W. J. 
Anderson, Vice-President. The second relates to the early history of the 
Colony, from 1682 to 1712—a French MS. of 82 pages, selected amongst 
our own archives, and recommended by the historian Fre. Parkman, and 
published under the supervision of the President. These two volumee—a 
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not inconsiderable addition to Canadian History— 
number of MSS. published by the Society since 1 

The department of Numismatics has not been : 
toa large number of old and rare coins, the Counci 
collection of beautifully-executed United States med: 


Our Museum of Canadian Birds is rapidly increas 
and with a moderate annual appropriation it 1 
dimensions. 


The Council is also happy to state that the ht 
President at the beginning of the year, touching 1 
‘Woods, are in a fair way to be realized. For the Wo 
number, the Society is indebted to the Provincial Gt 
of Canadian and Foreign Woods has also been pi 
Miles, D.C.L., LL.D., one of the members; and 80 
be prepared to furnish a suitable locale for the rece 
Miles has signified his intention of presenting num 
manufacture calculated to enlarge the sphere 
institution. This naturally forces on our view a 
canvassed of late—the insufficiency of room and : 
everincreasing Library and Museum. 





* The following is @ list of the titles of the Ms 
History of Canada published under the auspices 
1866, viz.: 


“ Campaign of Louisbourg, 1750-58.”"—By Chevalie 
# Journal of the Expedition up the River St. Lawre: 
“New York Mercury,” December, 1759. 
Colonel Malcolm Fraser’s Journal of the Siege, 17 
“Journal du Siège de Québec en 1759." —M. Jean | 
4 Dialogues of the Dead: Montcalin and Wolfe.”—C 
# Campaign of 1760 in Canada.” —Chevalier Jobnet: 
Invasion of Canada, 1776.""—Lieutenant-Colonel C 
« Histoire du Montréal.” 





“Voyage D'Iberville.” 

“L'Armée Américaine, lors de l’Invasion du Can 
J.B. Badeaux. 

«Journal of the Si of Quebec, from Septemb: 


25th, 1760."—By General James Murray. 


«+ Recueil de ce qui s'est pases en Canada au sujet 
Anglais que des Iroquois, depuis l'année 1682 
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There is a subject, within the sco 
past year, has attracted much attentit 
of a Government Office of Historical R 
up by the Government, all that 
to watch their proceedings, and to a 
representations made on this head by 
Our “ Transactions" contain, on thi 
and an eloquent letter from Mr. Park 


The number of Associate Members 
figure of 268, and at every meeting ne 


The arrangement entered into with 
of the Roome, Assistant-Secretary, a 
well sa the lease with the Morria Coll 


Quebeo, January 10th, 1872. 


PAPERS READ BEF 


1871,—February 16th.—Rev. J. H. J 
and National.” 

“March 1st.—Commander As 
Position of Woman.” 

4° March 16th.—Lieutenaat Ric 

. Red River Expedition of 1 

“© "March 22nd.—Monsieur Na 
Journalist en Canada.” 

4 March 29th.—The Bishop 

History.” 
April 12th.—Colonel Martin 
Engineers." 

“April 26tb.—Chevalier E. Ia 
of Baalbeck.”” 

4° May 11th.—Major Robertson, 
Africa and the Kafiirs.”” 

November 29th.—Colonel M 
Shakespeare.” 

December 13th.—J. Douglas, 
of Chili.” 


« December 20th.—Professor L. 





THE PUBLIC ARCHIVES OF CANADA. 





MR. PARKMAN’S LETTER. 





‘ PortLamD, 22nd June, 1871. 


“J. M. LeMoive, Esq., President of the Quebec Literary and Historical 
Society, Quebec : 


“My Dear Sir, —Having been occupied at intervals for many years in 
researches connected with the early history of Canada, and being, perhape, 
as conversant as anybody with the difficulties that Leset the investigation, 
I beg to call your attention to the importance of some combined action to 
accomplish a task to which individual effort is unequal: without this, 
Canadian history cannot be well written. 


The materials of your singularly interesting annals are scattered 
through various archives and libraries in Europe and on this continent. 
They are often in confusion—what is valuable and what is worthless being 
mixed pell-mell ; the hand-writing is often half legible. These papers, or a 
judicious selection from them, copied in a legible hand, bound in 
chronological order, and preserved in a place of deposit, where they could 
be consulted by the student, under proper restrictione, would throw a flood 
of new light on Canadian history. 


‘(An excellent beginning has already been made, in the second and 
third series of Paris documents now deposited in the Library at Ottawa. 
These, together with the first series, consisting of copies of the French 
documents of the Brodhead collection of New-York, are invaluable as far as 
they go. They are, however, an imperfect and partial collection. A heap 
of French documents, from about the year 1732-4 to the year 1763, a most 
interesting period of your history, remains uncopied in the archives of Paria, 
subject to the accidents of revolution, from which, last spring, they narrowly 
escaped. Their loss would leave a gap which could never be filled. Besides 
these, there are many documents of an earlier period, which have never been 
brought to America. 


‘Strange as it may seem, the States of New-York and Massachusetts 
began the work of collecting the materials of Canadian history from the 
archives of Paris and London. Mr. Brodhead, under a State commission, 
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labored to collect all the French-C 
direct or indirect, on the history 
to the same effect on the part of ] 
cases have been very valuable. 
Dominion will leave in a state of he 
80 deep an interest. 


“T hope that the ardent interes 
history of your country: will bea 
might otherwise seem intrusive. 


“ With great regard, yours very | 


At a numerously-attended meeti 
Historical Society of Quebec, hel 
following resolution was unanimous 


“Moved by Hy. 8. Scott, Eaq. 
M.D., Vice Presidents : 


“That the Literary and Hist 
with much satisfaction the action 
at the instance of Sir A. T. Galt, 
the Society and others, praying t 
Historical and Public Archives of tl 
ot Public Records; and this Society 
recently manifested for the cause 
historian Francis Parkman, as evid 
to the President of this Institution, 
and national project as the one here 


“ That a copy of this Resolution 
Minister of Agriculture and Statistic 
was referred by Committee of the 


“(Si 


“ Quebeo, October 11th, 1871." 


Hiterarp and Historical Society of Quebec. 





REPORT OF THE ACTING LIBRARIAN, 


FOR THE 


YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 3lsr, 1871. 





AT the last annual meeting, Mr. James Douglas was elected Librarian, 
the Society being aware that he intended to be some time absent from the 
Dominion. Dr. Anderson undertook to discharge the duties of the office 
during the absence of Mr. Douglas, which was unexpectedly protracted till 
near the close of the year: it has, therefore, devolved on the Acting 
Librarian to prepare the Report. 


At the annual meeting in January, 1869, Mr. Faucher de St. Maurice was 
elected Librarian, and received instructions from the Council to prepare a 
Catalogue of the Library for printing. Business called Mr. Faucher to 
Paris; andthe Council, being unwilling to delay, requested Mr. LeMoine and 
Dr. Anderson to make the required arrangements. Accordingly, they 
secured the services of a French gentleman, a M. Maire, who at once eet 
to work, and faithfully and diligently prepared the manuscript to the best 
of his ability. On the return of Mr. Faucher, it was placed in hie hands for 
printing; but, from unavoidable causes, no steps were taken till Mr. 
Faucher’s retirement from office. 


At the commencement of the present year, Mr. Faucher, at the requeat 
of Dr. Anderson, then Acting Librarian, furnished the manuscript to the 
printers as they required it, when it was discovered that, from Mr. Maire’s 
very imperfect knowledge of the English language and his peculiar style 
of writing, the printers had the greatest difficulty in deciphering it. The 
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lubour, till they became somewhat familiar with the manuscript, was at 
least doubled, as was also that of the Acting Librarian in correoting the 
provls. In the month of November, during Dr. Anderson's absence, the 
proofs were read by Mesers. LeMoine and Faucher. When the printing 
was approaching completion, it was discovered that the index had been 
mislaid or lost. A remedy, however, was at once supplied by Mr. Faucher, 
who undertook to prepare a new one; and the Acting Librarian 
has now the satisfaction of reporting, that, after eo many annoying 


delays, the Society will in a short time be in possession of a very complete 
Catalogue. 


During the past year, many and valuable additions have been made 
to the Library, both by purchase and donations. Among the donations, 
ie a series of Ordnance Maps and Surveys, presented by Colonel Hamilton, 
Royal Engineers, Commandant. 


The Library has been well frequented, and a very large number of books, 
où every subject, was taken home for family use ; but on looking over the 
Librarian's Register, it will be found that those most in demand were of the 
lighter literature, particularly the bound serials; and this leads the Acting 
Librarian to remark, that while he would be sorry to diminish in any way 
the purchase of those works of science and art to which the Council has 
hitherto paid much attention, and which add so much to the value of the 
Library, he would strongly recommend the introduction of the standard 
works of the great authors, including those of Scott, Bulwer, James 
Dickens, Trollope, Kingsley, and D'Israeli,—library editions of which are 
now published at a cheap rate. He would urge on the Council the 
immediate appropriation of $100 towards this object. 


About one hundred and fifty copies of our “ Transactions” have been 
mailed to corresponding societies and gentlemen who“have in various ways 
placed the Society under obligation. On the other band, many valuable 
publications have been received in return, which will be found on the 


Library table trous 
applications, 1 the 
digastrous fire 

A very fine e, is 


now in the Mr. 
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Mathison. In mentioning Mr. Mathison's name, the Acting Librarian takes 
the opportunity of certifying to his thorough efficiency, and trusts that 


the Council will this year continue the bonus which they voted to 
him last year. 


The Acting Librarian, with the sanction of the Council, caused many 
of the books, which had fallen into a state of dilapidation, to be repaired, 
which was done at a comparatively small cost, but has added much 
to the appearance of the books on the shelves and to their actual 


value. He recommends that his successor be authorized to continue 
this work. 


He wonld fail ia his duty if he did not point out to the notice of the 
Society that certain parties, in defiance of the rules of the Library, have 
been in the habit of handing books which they have taken out, to other 
members, instead of returning them to the Librarian, which leads to much 
confusion in the Register, and is unjust to other members whose names 
have been entered for the books, and who are entitled to them in the 
order of rotation. Another crying evil, and one to which a remedy must 
be applied, is the practice, by some members, of retaining, from carelessness 
or otherwise, the books they have taken out, for a period long exceeding 
the regulations ; and this is too often the case in reference to the newest 
books, which, of course, are most sought after. 


The question of greater accommodation for the Library has been more 
than once under consideration by the Council; and during the past year, 
pegociations of an informal character have been carried on between 
Dr. Cook, Principal of Morrin College, and several members of the 
Council. Though nothing has as yet sprung from these negociations, it is 
gratifiying to know that all the propositions of Dr. Cook were of the most 
liberal and friendly character. The Acting Librarian recommends that 
the Council shquid, without delay, appoint a Committee to deal with the 
matter. 


WM. JAS. ANDERSON, 


Acting Librarian. 


Liprary, Literary AND HisToricaL Socrery, 
Quebec, Jan. 10th, 1872. 
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DONATIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 
ByM. 8 tevenson :—History of China, 1665. 


By the Dominion Government :—Sessional Papers, 3 to 5, No. 2, volume 
3, 1870. 


By ditto :—Sessionsl Papers, 32 to 87, No. 6, volume 3, 1870. 
By Mr, Harington:—An Ancient Document of 1776. 
By Wm. Himeworth :—An Ancient Document of 1793. 


By Dr. W.J. Anderson :—Report of the Select Committee of the Senate on 
Rupert’s Land, Red River, and North West Territory. 


By L. Bertolotto :—Scientific American, 1870. 
By Dr. W. J. Anderson :—Report of the Postmaster-General for 1870. 


By the Crown Lands Department :—Report of the Commissioner of Crown 
Lands of the Province of Quebec, 1870. 


By Dr. W. J. Anderson ;—Report of the Waverley Gold Diggings; leo, a 
Report of the Sherbrooke Gold Diggings. 








By H. 8. Scott :—Returns of the Withdrawal of the Troops, &o., &c. 


By Dr. T. B. Akin:—Remarke on the Geology and Mineralogy of Nova 
Scotia, 1 volume. 

By Peabody Academy :—Memoirs of the Peabody Academy of Science. 

By L. A. Huguet Latour :—Anouaire de Ville-Marie. vo 


By Boston Society of Natural History :—Historical Notes of the Earthquakes 
of New England. 


By Colonel Rhodes:—The Thirteenth Annual Report of the Board 
of Commissioners of Central Park, New York. 


Ry Colonel Martindale:—Plan of the Central Hall of Arts and Sciences. 
aglish, various sizes. 


que et de Physiologie 
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By Departmentof Agriculture and Pablic Works :—Rep 
for 1868, 1869, and 1870, six vole., French and 


By Provincial Legislature :—Statutes of Quebec, 34 V 
By W. W. Walkem :— Dialing,” by Wm. Leyburo, 


By Dominion Government :—Sessional Papers, 12, ¥ 
Statutes of Canada, 34 Vic, 1871; Session 
Vol. 4, No. 2, 1871. 

By Provincial Government of Quebec :—Statutes of Q 

By T. H. Grant:—Map of Inland Navigation (Canada) 

By J. Ross :—Homer’s Iliad. 


By Dominion Government :—Journals of the House o 
vol. 4, 1871. 


By Connecticut Academy of Arts and Science :—Vol 
Transactions—1867 to 1871. 


By Dominion Government :—Sessional Papers, 7 to 19 


By W. W. Walkem :—Monogram— Mémoires Militaire 
Romains, vol. 12. 


By A. Mingeaud :—A Condensed History of Paris (dedic 
of the Society), 


By Dominion Government :—Sessional Papers, 47 to 6 


By J. C. Bushnel, through the Revd. Mr. Bois:- 
Medals or Medalets, and a few Catalogues of Co 


By J. Ross :—Monthly Review, a Literary Journal—Le 
57, 58, 69, 60, 62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 7: 


By da—The New Annual Register, or General Ri 
Politics, and Literature, for the year 1782—Lor 


By do.—Census of the Canadas, 1851-2, 2 vols. 


By J. H. Richardson :—Canadian Arithmetio, 1 vol. 
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By Rev. Messrs. Laverdière and Casgrain, and L. Brousseau :—Le Journal 
des Jésuites, par MM. les Abbés Laverdiére and Casgrain—Quebec, 
1871. 


By Dr. W. J. Anderson :—The Calendar of King’s College, Windsor, Nova 
Scotia, for 1871-72. 


By Dr. T. S. Hunt :—Report on the Chemistry of the Earth, by T. S. Hunt, 
LL.D., F.B.S. — Washington, 1871. 


‘By do.—Addreas to the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, by T. 8. Hunt—Salem, 1871. 


By do.—Geological Survey of Canada—The Fossil Plants of the Devonian 
and Upper Silurian Formations of Canada, by J. W. Dawson, Esq., 
LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.S.—Montreal, 1871. 


By do.—Geological Survey of Canada—Report of Progress from 1866 to 
1869—Montreal, 1870. 


By Jas. Douglas, Jr.:—Dr. R. A. Philippi—Viage al Desierto de Stacama, 
1860. 


By Dr. W. J. Anderson :—Tables of the Trade and Navigation of the 
Dominion of Canada, 1870. 


By do.—Public Accounts of the Dominion of Canada, 1870. 

By Jas. Roes:—Mrs. Jamieson’s Love of the Poets, 1 volume. 

By L. P. Turcotte :—Le Canada sous l'Union, 1 volume. 

By H. 8. Scott :—3 volumes—Dominion Government Reports, &c. 


By Feanings Taylor:—Canadian Biography—The Three Last Bishops 
appointed by the Crown for the Anglican Church of Canada. 


Literary md Historical Societp of Quebec. 





‘PORT OF THE CURATOR OF THE MUSEUM, 


FOR THE 


\R ENDING DECEMBER 31sr, 1871. 





undersigned, in rendering an acaount of his trust, has the plessure 
tion that real progress has been accomplished in the Department 
ural History during the last twelve months. Several important 
ag were made in different sections, and even new ones have been 
. But before enumerating any of those acquisitions, the 
gned deems it a part of hie duty to state that, under the 
med guidance of the President of this Society, the Curator of the 
n found his task comparatively easy; in fact, he found he could 
better than complete the measures suggested by his laborious 
ssor, J. M. LeMoine, Esquire. 


itst important addition made was a collection of South-American 
king, procured in August last. They have since been mounted in 
‘le by a professional taxidermist of this city, and are now exhibited 
arate glass case. 


nunificence of Mrs. James Gibb is also a most pleasing theme to 
pon. In execution of the wiehes of ber late husband, this generous 
sented the Society with some thirty odd specimens of French and 
birds, well mounted ; also, a dozen of Audubon’s rare and celebrated 
ags of American birde—life size,—the whole accompanied with 
es of art, medals, &c., of which a detailed list is herewith 


Idition has been made to the collection of eggs; but your Society 
vappy to hear that, owing to the President’s efforts, the undersigned 
bled to begin the formation of a no less and important section—he 
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alludes to the collection of Canadian, West India, and other Foreign 
Woods. For the Canadian specimens actually exhibited, thanks 
are due to Dr. H. H. Miles and to the Honourable Commissioner 
of Public Works. 


The undersigned begs to notice, also, the beautiful collection of 
United States Government Bronze Medals recently purchased. These 
bronzes were executed at the Washington Mint to commemorate 
important national events and keep alive the memory of the great men of 
the United States. A glance at the list herewith annexed shews that these 
Medals are classified in four distinct categories—Army, Navy, Presidential, 
and Sole National Medals. No doubt, antiquarians > ae visiting our 
Museum will be delighted to see this precious cola ,decoming year after 
year more and more valuable, as the original Sb, dre oe destroyed 
once the medal is struck. 


Several other additions, of minor importance, but A ibg tin as well 
the generous donators to the sincere thanks of your Society,’ are been 
made to the Museum, a list of which is also annexed to this Reporte’, . 


The undersigned believes that the effective services render by’ Me, 
Mathison, the keeper of the rooms, deserve also a special mention in this 
Report. 

Before surrendering his trust into better hands, the undersigned begs to add, 
in conclusion, that the department of Natural History is evidently in the 
way of rapid progress: every section is increasing almost every year. 


But could not more attention be devoted to the collection of Woods? The 
undersigned hopes that our wealthy lumber-merchants will give their 
hearty support to this subject, and render the collection well worthy 
of your Society and of the Quebec lumber trade. 


The undersigned has great pleasure in again returning his sincere 
thanks to the President and Board of Directors for the co-operation he 
at all times experienced during his term of office. 


The whole respectfully submitted. 


J. F. BELLEAU, 


Curator of the Museum. 
Quebec, January 10th, 1872. 
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DONATIONS TO THE MUSEUM. 
By H. MoHugh :—Fosail Shells, &., &. 
By Mise J. LeSueur :—Three Cards pressed Fern Leaves. 


By Crown Lands Department:—One box of Specimens of Woods, the 
growth and produce of Canada. 


By Crown Lauds Department :— Valuable Maps of the Province. 
By C. N. Montizambert :—Collection of Medale and Old Coins. 


By Mrs. Gibb:—A valuable collection of European Birds, Audubon's 
Engravings, Medals, Coins, Casta, and Natural Curiosities. 


By A. Campbell :—A Pigeon and a Postal Card. 
By H. McKay :—Indian Stone Implements and Pottery. 


By C. Baillairgé:—Two old Musket-barrels found in the Revetment at 
St. Lewis Gate. 


By W. Drum :—A piece of the Cat (ship) used by General Wolfe as a 
Floating Battery. 


By J. U. Gregory :—Two Baleens of the Whale stranded at St. Joachim, 
August, 1871. 


By H. S. Scott :—A Sepia, or Squid. 
By Dr. Boswell :—Two Birds—an Ow! and a Hawk. 


By Miss K. Douglas:—Four Skins of Egyptian Birds, including those 
of the Male and Female Partridge of the Nile. 


By A. Nicoll: —A Bird, Jaw of a small Shark, and a Flying-Fish. 


By Major Pope:—A Model of the Original Block-House Fort on Cape 
Diamond, previous to the erection of the present Citadel. 


By H. H. Miles:—Samples of Woods and Plants. 
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LIST OF SPECIMENS OF WOODS, &0., SENT TO THE MUSBUM 
OF THE LITERARY AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY, QUEBEO, 
BY H. H. MILES, Esq., LL.D., DECEMBER 26rx, 1871. 





J. M. LaMome, Require, President of the Léterary and Historical Society 
of Quebec: 


Dear Srm,—[ enclose a list of about 160 specimens of woods, vegetables, 
fibres, &., Canadian and foreign, which, with your concurrence, have 
been sent to the Society’s rooms for the purpose of being placed along with 
corresponding articles in the Museum. 


I regret that in a few cases I have been unable to recover the names; 
bat in most instances, both the common and the scientific names have heen 
given and marked on the specimens. 


Should arrangements be made in future for receiving into the Museum 
specimens of raw and manufactured materials, to illustrate various useful 
manufactures, &., &c., I have by me a few, which, I think, might be 
serviceable, and which I should have much pleasure in contributing 
towards that object. 


I remain, dear sir, yours very truly, 
H. H. MILES, 
Associate Member of the Quebeo Literary and Historical Society. 


Ricamom Squans, Quasso, December 26th, 1871. 





CANADIAN WOODS, SHEWING OBLIQUE AND TRANSVERSE 
SECTIONS AND BARK. 


(TWENTY-FOUR SPECIMENS.) 


Red Plum, (Prunas Americana.) 
Cedar, (Thuya Occidentalis.) 

Brown Asb, (Fraxinus Sambucifolia.) 
White Ash, (Fraxinus Americana.) 
Birch, (Fagus Ferruginen.) 

White Elm, (U]mus Americana.) 

Red or Slippery Elm, (Ulinus Rubra.) 
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Tamarack or Larch, (Larix Americana.) 
(2.) Hemlock Spruce (Abies Canadensis.) 
Butternut (Juglans Cinerea.) 
White Birch, (Betula Populifolia.) 
Alder, (Alnus Viridis)—Green or Mountain. 
Alder, Red, (Alnus Incans.) 
Basswood (Tilia Americana.) 
Iron or Lever Wood, (Oyatrya Virginica ?) 
(2.) White Oak, (Quecus Alba.) 
Hickory, (Carya Amara.) 
(3.) Maple, (Aver Saocharinum.) 

4 (Spicatum and Dasycarpum.) 
Canadian Flax, (Linum Usitatissimum,)—stalk, flower, a 


MEXICAN AND CALIFORNIAN WOODS, 
(THIRTY-SIX SPECIMENS.) 
1. Pinus Douglasii. 
2. Mexican Larch, (Larix Americans, var.) 
3. Mexican Elm, (Ulmus Americans, var.) 
4. Magnolia. 
6. (2) Mexican Birch, (Betula Excelsa.) 
6. Mexican Willow, (Salix Alba.) 
7. (2) Poplar, (Populus Alba.) 
8. Red Birch, (Betula Rubra.) 
9. Blue “ “ “ 
10. Mexican Harel, (Corylus Avellana.) 
11. Mexican Apple. 
12. Green Osier. 
13. Walset Wood. 
14. Vine Wood, (Vitis Perdifloris.) 
15, Berasys Penneslvanica. 
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16. Mexican Lilac, (Lynozia Vulgaris.) 

17. Peach Wood, or Nicaragua Wood, (Cœsalpinia.) 
18. Mexican Bush Maple. 

19. Mountain Ash, or Service Tree, (Pyrus Aucuparia. ) 
20. Mexican Alder, (Alnus Glutinosa.) 

21. Sumach. 


22. Swamp Hickory, or Bitternut, (Carga Amara Paludinosa.) at 


23. Mexican Swamp Rose, (Rosa Paludinosa.) 
24. Morus Fructoria. 
25. Fustic Root. 


26. Wood, Foliage, Bark, Seed, and Cone of the mammoth tree of California, 
(Sequia Gigantea. ) 


27. Box Wood, (Buxus Sempevirens.) 
28 to 34. Duplicates and not named Mexican woods. 





WOODS, FIBRES, ETC., TROPICAL AND OTHERS. 
(SEVENTY-FIVE SPECIMENS. ) 


1. Cherimoyer (Anoua Cherimolia)— West Indies. 

2. White Lance Wood (Guatteria Laurifolia)—West Indies. 

3. Blood Wood, Iron Wood (Laplacea Hematoxylon)—West Indies. 
4, Cinnamodendron Corticosum, with bark of the same—West Indiss. 
6. Redwood (Erythroxelon Areolatum)—West Indies. 

6. Jack fruit-tree (Arto-carpus Integrifoliay)—West Indies. 

7. Red Candle Wood (Amyris Balsamifera)—W est Indies. 

8. Yellow Candle Wood (Cassia Emarginata) — West Indies. 

9. (4) Dog Wood (Piscidia Erythrina do Carthiginensis)—West Indies. 
10. Casuarina Equisetifolia—West Indies. 

11. Jamaica Ebony (Bruya Ebenus) with bark of same—West Indies. 
11. (3) Braziletto (Peltophorum Linnæ)—West Indies. . 

12. Divi-Divi (Cœæsalpinia Coriaria)— West Indies. 

13. White Mangrove (Laguncularia Racemesa)— West Indies. 
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14, Star-apple (Chrysophillum Cainito}— West Indie: 
15. White Bully Tree (Dipholis Salicifolis)— West Ii 
16. Redheart (?}—West Indies. 
17. (2) Cocoa Nut (Cocos Nuciferay—West Indies. 
18. Santa Maria (Calophyllum Calaba)—Weet Indie 
19. Black Bully Tree (Dipholis Nigra)—West Indies 
20. Hogberty (?)—West Indies. 
21. Jamaica Elm (Cordia Gerascauthus)—Weet Indi 
22. Naseberry Bully Tree (Achras Sideroxylon)—W 
23. Bastard Cabbage Tree (Andira Inermis)—West ] 
24. Cassada Wood (?}—West Indies. 
25. Bitter Damson (Simarula Officinalis)—West Indi 
26. Bluefield’s Cedar, or Timbersweet—({Laurus Bor 
27. Sweet-wood (Nectandra)—West Indies. 
28. Black Rosewood (Amyris?)—West Indies. 
29. White Rosewood (Amyris Balsamifera)—Weat In 
30. Jamaica Beech (Fagus Sylvestris)—West Indies. 
31. Wild Cinnamon (Canella Alba)—Weet Indies. 
82. White Cedar (Cupressus Phuyoides 7}—West Ind 
83. White Torch, or Candle Wood (Amyris?)—West 
84. Wild Tamarind (Acaeta Arborea)—Weet Indies, 
85. Looust Tree (Hymenea Courbarli)—West Indies. 
86. Pentedeshra Filamentosa— West Indies. 
37, 38, 39. Specimens of heavy Australian Woods, (1 
(Names not given.) 
40. Eucalyptus— Victoria, N. 8. W. 
41. Sarcooephalus Ovaiotin—Queensland, N. 8. W. 
43, 43. Australian Woods—Victoria, N.S. W.—{Na: 
44. Bitver Gully Tree (Bucalyptus Acerbica)— Viotor 
45, 46, 47. Names not given—Victoris, N. 8. W. 
48. Eucalyptus Odorata (Peppermint Tree)—Victori 
49. Honeysuokle, (Banksia Australis)— Victoria, -N. 
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50. Coast Honeysuckle (Banksia Integrifolia)— Victoria, N. 8. W. 
51. Musk Tree—Victoria, N. 8. W. 
52. Bamboo (Bambusa Gigantea)— West Indies. 


58 to 66. Duplicates of Laplacea Hæmatxoylon, Erythroxilon Areolatum, 
Amyjris, Balsamifera, Piscidia Erythrinia and Carthaginensis, Bruya 
Ebenus, Laguneularia Racemosa, Chrysophillum Canaito, Dipbolis 
Salicifolia, Cocos Nucifera, Hogberry, Nectandra. 





VEGETABLES, FIBRES, ETC. 


1. Cuba Matting (Paritium Elatum)— West Indies. 

2. Fibre of Spanish Aloe (Agava Americana)—Mexieo. 

3. Cocoa Nut Fibre (Cocos Nucifera)— W est Indies. 

4. Sparto Grass and Hibiseus Eecalatee—Ceylon. 

6. Fibre of Thuya Gigantea, with bark and cordage of same, as used by 
inhabitants of Vancouver Island, British Columbia. 

6. Skutched Fibre of ‘‘ Linum Usitatissimum Canadensis,” as from machine. 

7. Fibre of Japanese Weed (name not given), as prepared for substitute for 
silk or cotton, but used in manufacture for mixture with these. 

8. Humalus Lupulus, fibre of, (Lupulane)—samples of unbleached, 
bleached, and spun into thread— Canada. 


9. Gutta-Percha (extract of Icosandra gutta), as imported from the Malay 
Islands. ' 
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LIST OF UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT MEDALS (WASHINGTON 
MINT) IN THE MUSEUM. 


ARMY MEDALS. 


1. Washington before Boston. 

2. Major-General Horatio Gates—Saratoga—1777, 

8. Colonel George Crogan—for Sandasky—2nd Aug., 1813. 

4. Major-General W. H. Harrison—for the Thames—5th Oct., 1813. 
5. Governor Isaac Shelby—Battle of the Tbames—5th Oct., 1813. 
6. Major-General Winfleld Scott—for Chippewa and Niagara. 

7. Major-General Edmund Gaines—for Fort Erie—15th Aug., 1814. 


8. Major-Gen. P. B. Porter—Chippewa, 5th July, 1814; Niagara, 25tb Jaly, 
1814; Fort Erie, 17th Sept., 1814. 


9. Major-General Brown, ‘6 “6 “6 “ «“ 
10. Brigadier-General Miller,  ‘ a “ a “ 
11. Brigadier-General Ripley,  ‘“ a“ a “ “ 


12. Major-General Macomb—Plattsburg. 

13. Major-General Zacbary Taylor—Resaca de la Palmare—1846. 

14. Major-General Z. Taylor—Monterey—Sept. 1846. 

15. Major-General Z. Taylor—Buena Vista—22nd Feby., 1847. 

16. Major-General Winfleld Scott—Vera Cruz, &.—1847. 

17. Major-General U.S. Grant, N.S., N.L.A.—Vicksbarg—Chattanooga. 


NAVY MEDALS. 


18. John Paal Jones—“ Serapis.’’ 

19. Captain Thomas Tington. 

20. Captain Hall—Captare of the “ Guerriére.” 

21. Captain Jacob Jones—Capture of the “ Frolic.’’ 

22. Captain Decatur—Capture of the “ Macedonian.”’ 

23. Captain Bainbridge—Capture of the “ Java.’’ 

24. Captain Lawrence—Capture of the “ Peacock.” 

25. Lieutenant McCall. 

26. Captain Perry—Captare of the “ British fleet on Lake Erie.” 
27. Captain Warrington—Captare of the “ Eperokiet.” 

28. Captain Blakeley—Capture of the “‘ Reindeer.” 

29. Captain Thos. Macdonough—Capture of the fleet on Lake Champlain. 
$0. Captain Henley— «6 “ “ 
31. Lieutenant Step. Cassin—1814— “ “ “6 
32. Captaia Biddle—Capture of the ‘ Penguin” —1815. 
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33. Captain Chas, Stuart—Capture of the “ 
34. Major-General A. Jackson—Battle of N 
35. Captain W. Burrows—dth Sept,, 1813. 


86. The Cabinet Medal. 

37. Thomas Jefferson—1801. 
38. James Madison. 

89. James Munroe—1817. 

40. Jobn Quincy Adams—1825. 
41. Andrew Jacksen—1829. 
42. Martin Van Baren—1897. 
43. John Tyler—1841. 

44. James R. Polk—1845. 

45. Zachary Taylor—1849. 
46. Millard Fillmore—1850. 
47. Franklin Pleroe—1853, 
48. James Buohanan—1857. 
49. Abraham Linooln—1863, 
50. Andrew Johnson—1866. 


SOLS NATIONAL 


61. Captain Percy—State of “ Pennsylvantt 
63. (Missing.) 

68. Major-General Winfleld Soott—Chapulti 
64. Resoue of the Officers and Crew of the T 
55. Captain M. Graham—“ Rescue of Marti: 
66. The Shipwreck Medal. 

67. United States Coast Survey—Gallantry 
58. Japanese Embassy Medal. 

69. Doctor Frederick Ross—8kill and Ham: 
60, Colonel Armstrong—Destraction ef Kil 
61. Indian Race Medal. 

63. Captains Creighton, Low, and Staffere— 
63. Dootor Hosaok—Arts and Science, do. 
64 Commodore M. 0. Perry, Boston—Mero 
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A WHALING VOYAGE TO 


May Ist.—This morning, a fe: 
a sailor, dressed up with skins,- R 
wig of borse-hair and oakum, ct 
Neptune. His wife, as Amphitrite. 
fantastic manner, hailed the ship, o: 
the main-yard. Then, coming on: 
on a gun-carriage, by way of a ca 
ship’s decks to the after-hatch 
conducted in state to the betwet 
being mustered, Neptune made a t 
of the seas, was glad to see them; 
loving subjects, had never passed tl 
(71.10 N.), he would, assisted by 
that henceforth and forever they n 
of navigating his dominions north « 
had not been in Greenland before w 
one, and, being seated on a larg 
daubed their faces with a vile co 
oil, which was scraped off by Nept 
of a rusty iron hoop. There was no 
submit. One or two ‘obnoxious lz 
being asked a question, as soon as 
answer, the brush was thurst into 
plea for exemption would hardly hi 
had not had the key of the 9 
forthwith. The ceremonies conclu 
double allowance of rum. Bitter: 
zero. In the afternoon two whale 
boats got very near them, but could 
either of them. 


2nd.—Thick foggy weather, an 
rigging covered witha saltish rneum 
deposited on the men’s faces and clc 
effect on the skin, it is commonly ca 
mist or fog does not exist far above 
the crow’s-nest itis quite clear. Tt 
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220d.—A gale of wind ; nothing worth notice. 


28rd.—Gale continues with increased violence. Saw two 
or three whales, but too stormy to lower a boat. 


24th.—Quite calm, but a dense fog. We hear whales 


blowing on every side, but cannot see them. Six boats, . 


however, were sent off with strict orders not to separate. 
They returned unsuccessful: they heard and saw several, 
bat could not get near enough to strike one. At noon 
it cleared up, and discovered us in a large basin formed by 
heavy ice, with numbers of whales sporting about in a very 
playfal manner ; but, being quite calm, they invariably made 
oft whenever they heard or saw the boats. In the afternoon 


Capt. Dannatt got into a boat, and, posting himself on the. 


edge of a piece of ice, resolved to wait in hopes that one 
would rise near him. He was not waiting more than twenty 
minutes till one rose about forty yards off. He pulled towards 
it; but, finding the boat going. athwart it, he directed the 
men to cease pulling, and ordered the boat-steerer to ecull 
quietly. It lay shaking on the surface of the water, as if 
paralyzed by a sense of its danger, until Capt. Dannatt 
struck his harpoon into it; it then made off, running onty 
two lines out, when another harpoon was struck into it, and 
in an hour after it was first struck it was killed. It was 
a male fish, but very fat. During the act of flinching, a 
harpooneer cut his foot severely. 


FEMALE. 
8rd.—Length of whalebone, three feet and four inches. 


ï 
4 
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MALE. 
Bth.—Length of whalebone, seven feet and five inches. 


Shortly after it was got on board and the decks cleared, 
three or four whales were seen, and boats sent after them. 
‘The harpooneer who had struck the last whale got close to 
one of them, but, through the fault of the boat-steerer, not close 
enough to strike. He threw his harpoon, which did not 
penetrate. He, however, was fortunate enough to strike 
another, which remained down a considerable time. As 
soon as it rose, three more harpoons were driven into it; but, 
instead of going down again, as was expected, it set off with 
great rapidity towards the heavy pack of ice to windward. 
As the men knew that if it once gained the shelter of the 
close ice they would likely lose it,the loose boats attached 
themselves to those fast to the whale, and all stuck their oars 
in the water, to retard its flight; but in vain: it reached the 
ice, and the men were obliged to pay away their lines until i 
stopped, which it did in a few mir 
blowing, proceeded over the ice : 
were stuck into it and the lance: 
off again, fortunately into clear wa 
killed. The ship, as usual, wa. 
whale was brought alongside, 
male fish, and miserably lean. 
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June 1st.—Wind N.E. Nothing can be more disheartening 


thao our imprisonment. 


2nd.—Early this morning the wind 
During the day the ice slackened 
peeled off to the southward we o 
of water. The Dutchman, being nea 
clear and outof sight. Some hours 
us began to move; a lane opened h 
and we set our sails ready to take ad 
We at last cast off, and threaded our 
floes, leaving the Aberdeen ship to fc 
a mile or two astern, Our way, wh 
between two heavy flues. We got s¢ 
we found the channel getting perce; 
then nearly if not quite safe, I w 
Dannatt; and while conversing, M 
inform us that the Diamond, in pa 
pieces, had been caught by them 
We ran on deck and found it too true 
still upright; the others, with fragme: 
being piled up among the masses of i 
off by the collision of the two flo 
near as we could with regard to our « 
dared not send them any help. We 
three boats on the ice, and were pu 
&c., intothem. Some of them at las 
boats over the ice, and came on 
consisted of the captain, the surgeon, 
of the men. A signal was made. 
and one boat came, loaded to the wa 
some of their effects, As about twe 
ice, boats were sent to bring some o 
that if they did not instantly come 
left to their fate. They did then con 
of them quite drunk and shockingly } 
As the ice continued in motion, a 


Le. 
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a light breeze of wind from the N. N.E. This brought us 
again in sight of some of those magnificent wonders of 
creation, the icebergs, which have been so well described — 
by one of eur English poets, whose name [ am unacquainted 
with: 
“So Greenland’s rocks, the beauteous work of frost, 

Rise high in air, and glitter o'er the coast. 

Pale eus, untelt, at distance roll away, 

And on the impassive ice the lightnings play. 

Eternal snows the growing mass supply, ‘ 

Till the bright mountains prop the incumbent sky. 

‘Ae Atlas fix'd each hoary pile appears, 

‘The gathered winter of a thousand yeare.” 








And in another part: 
“There might you see the length’ning spires ascend, 
‘The domes swell up, the widening arches bend; 


The growing towers like exhalations rise, 
And the huge columns heave into the skies.” 


At six o'clock p.m. we altered our course to the westward 
again, and at midnight got among light streams of loose 
and small ice, with here and there a heavy floe. 


10th.—Strong breezes and clear weather. Boring our way 
to the westward with considerable difficulty, being often 
obliged to make a circuit to get round the floes or keep 
clear of them, so as to reach open water, the appearance 
of which we could see in the distance. About two o’clock 
we reached open water, which was formed by two very 
large and several smaller floes. The enclosed clear water was 
about a mile and a-half by a mile broad, and was literally 
swarming with whales, looking like droves of black cattle 
in a pasture. All the boats were lowered, with strict 
injunctions to keep together and not to strike more than’ 
three fish at one time. There was, of course, a contest, and 
a very sharp one—not who should strike the fish, but who 


we are obliged to cast off and choose another berth. During 
the evening the weather cleared up a little, and we found 
ourselves surrounded by unicorns, but could not sncceed in 
striking one of them. The Harmony, however, got one by 
shooting it with a gun-harpoon, ‘ 


14th.—Weather still thick and foggy ; no egress, but the 
basin in which we are confined apparently gets larger. 
To-day, got again two sharks: neither of them had eyes 
The sockets remain, but the eye-balls appear to have beep 
taken out, as the remains of the muscles are still to be seen, 
The cavity of the brain is very small, hardly larger in 
circumference than the spinal-marrow. They are, consequently, 
very tenacious of life. The head of one was cut off, and 
retained its sensibility for a long time. A fishing-lead was 
mnt inte ite month Sve hours after, and it bit it through 


foggy. The ice has opened ; but, 
vas thought, unsafe to cast off,—s0 
e ice. 


and anchored to the ice. 


id fine mild weather. Perceived 
ids us, and made off to the N. W. 
ng them and keeping by ourselves. 
After sailing eight hours, we came 
1 clear passage between them; we 
er ship, which would not follow us. 
ze of one of the floes for three or 
at perceived a whale blowing in a 
ats were sent to the edge of the ice, 
: was directed to proceed over the ice 
there until the fish appeared again. 
nen dragging the line, and found 


He at once plunged bis harpoon 
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FEMALE. 


16tb.—Length of whalebone, three feet and eight inches. 


At ten a.m. spoke the ship we had seen the day before, 
the Mary and Elizabeth ; and as it became foggy, the master 
came on board and spent the day. In the evening the 
weather cleared up, and, as the ice appeared to be closing, 
we tried to get into an adjoining body of water, but were 
prevented by a piece of ice twice as big as our ship, which 
blocked up the only channel. Twelve boats were sent—six 
from each vessel—to attempt to tow it out of the way. In 
half an hour they succeeded in making a passage sufficient 
to allow us to pass through, which we did without damage. 
The Mary and Elizabeth, however, struck one of the sides 
of the passage, and, recoiling, got jammed fast ; and it was 
only after considerable exertions that she was towed clear. 
Soon afterwards we saw a whale, and pursued it; but the 
weather becoming foggy again, the boats were recalled. 


19th.—Uncommonly thick and foggy, with very little 
wind. Early this morning the watch on deck heard 
repeated calls of “A fall! a fall!” and could distinctly 
hear the whale-lines running: out of a boat, but could see 
nothing. As all of our ship’s boats were on board, we paid 
no attention to the calls. When another watch came on deck, 
half an hour afterwards, the harpooneer in charge heard a 
whale blowing near the ship, and sent two boats after it, 
but ton late. In a short time a boat belonging to the Mary 
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and its cub. We called out to those on deck, and t' 
were manned and lowered, with Capt. D. in one : 
As soon as the bears perceived the boats they got 
water, and swam towards them with astonishing | 
When near the boats Capt. D. fired at the old one, 
no apparent effect. He fired again, when the bear 
and made towards the ice ; they scrambled up and 1 
its edge, shewing no inclination to renew the atta 
boats got closer to them, when Capt. D. fired again, 
the dam through the head. The young one would 


+. the body, but remained until a noose of a rope wai 


over it, and it was dragged into the water, as Capt. D 
to keep it alive. It was five feet long, ang stood hig 
a large sheep; when brought alongéjde;: it shew 
ferocity that it was decided to killit. I féuhd | à their s 
perfectly empty. The white bear is very felociots, a 
told, very rarely turns tail, as this one did, when w 
Innumerable stories are told of their attacking ith 
Last season, Captain Hawkins, of the Everthop, 
attacked a bear in the water; his gun would not go 
he attempted to run his, whale-lance through i 
advanced ; the lance, however, struck on its breast-bi 
the bear, wrenching it out of his hand, got into the b 
seizing him by the thigh, made off to the nearest ic 
men were paralyzed for a minute or two, when they { 
the bear, tbrowing the loose articles in the boat at 
of them hitting it on the head, it left hold of the capt 
followed the boat, which, taking à turn, picked up the 
and took him on board. 


Some yeers ago a bear was attacked by a boat 
trying to get into the bow the harpooneer cut off ont 
paws with his axe; it then got into the stern of t 
when the boat-steerer jumped overboard ; it then cle: 
boat, of which it held possession until it as shot, t 
in the meanwhile, hanging on in the water by the oa: 
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. During the day we saw several -whales running to the 
N.W., but could not get near enough to any of them 
- to strike. 


28rd.—Early this morning, while coasting along the edge 
of a floe, saw several whales running in the same direction 
to N.W. as yesterday, and sent six boats after them. For 
-upwards of six hours they were unsuccessful. At last a boat 
laying at the floe’s edge perceived two whales coming 
towards them, and as they passed, the barpooneer threw his 
harpoon at one of them, and got fast. It was killed without 
. any particular occurrence. The ship, as usual, was made 
fast to the edge of the floe. The whale was then brought 
alongside and flinched. 


MALE. 
11th.—Length of whalebone, aix feet and four inches. 


When finished, stood to the westward, as that was the 
course taken by the whales. 


24th.—Still sailing to the westward. No whales seen. 


25th.—Stood to the westward until we were stopped 
by the ice. We saw no whales, but passed several bears. 
Got through an opening in the ice, and bore away to the 
northward. 
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@6th.—Quite calm, and warm weather: We saw two bears 
on the ice, and sent a couple of boats after them. We lost 
sight of one of them entirely ; thé other kept ranging about 
without perceiving or noticing the boats. After we had left the 
ship, six of the men, more foolhardy than the others, insisted 
on attacking it on the ice. They armed themselves with 
harpoons and whale-lances, and set off, leaving one man in 
their boat. They had proceeded 150 or 200 yards with great 
difficulty, on account of the depth and softness of the snow, 
as well as of the great inequalities of the ice, when the bear 
either saw or smelt them. At any rate it stopped and turned 
round, and looked full at them. Whether it was that they 
did not like its looks, or that their courage failed them, but 
with one consent they turned tail, and made for the boat, 
tumbling down every few steps; and although the bear paid 
no attention to them, but was making towards the othex 
boat, they did not stop to see whether its head or tail was 
towards them until they were safely on board of their boat. 
In the meanwhile the bear was making his way to the boat 
in which the captain and 1 were waiting for him. When he 
got to the edge of the ice he took to the water, and swam 
rapidly towards us. When at a short distance, Capt. D. 
fired at it, and the ball went through its body. It at once 
turned about and got on the ice, where it rolled over and 
over, and clapped snow on the wounds in itssides, growling 
all the while. At last it again got into the water and made 
towards us. I fired at it, but the gun would not go off, having 
got wetted with the splashing of the oars. Capt. Dannatt 
then ordered the boat to be rowed very rapidly past it, and 
at the moment of passing he thrust the whale-lance through 
its body ; it still swam after us with astonishing rapidity, 
particularly when the nature of its wounds are considered. 
However, not being able to get near us, it stopped and tried 
to get the whale-lance out of its body ; it failed, but gnawed 
the stock in pieces. The boat was again rowed quickly past 
it, and another lance thrust into it. It then, with great 

# 
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difficulty, got upon a piece of ice, and crawled to the other 
side, very evidently with the idea of escaping. It lay on the 
ice growling at us until it died. In the afternoon a breeze 
sprang up, and enabled us to pursue our way to the N.W. 


. 27th.—At midnight several whales were seen, and, after 
many fruitless attempts, a harpooneer struck one of them; 
it went down, and remained about an hour, when it came 
up. No boat dared to approach it, as it kept one of its fins 
menacingly in the air. A harpooneer threw his harpoon at 
it, and fortunately got fast, but had his boat injured by a 
blow from its tail. When the whale rose again, it again 
struck at one of the boats with its tail. The blow fortunately 
fell short of the boat, but struck the oars.on one side, making 
them fly up in the air. One of the men was hurt by the 
springing of his oar. In two hours more it was killed. The 
ship was made fast as usual, the whale brought alongside, 
and got on board as usual. 


MALE. 


16th.—Length of whalebone, sever feet and eight inches. 


At 7 in the morning the decks were cleared, when two 
whales were seen. Six boats were sent after them. One 
was struck and killed in three hours; and after being got on 
board in the usual manner, the ship was cast-off, and beat 
towards the head of the floe. 
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' MALE. 


19th.—Length of whalebone, seven feet and four inches. 


28th.—At three this morning we got to the head of the 
floe, and saw several whales, and sent six boats in three 
parties. Two of the boats, while lying at the edge of the 
ice, perceived a flock of unicorns coming towards them. 
One of the harpooneers threw his harpoon at one, and 
struck it; it was soon killed, and was taken to the ship. 
During his absence his comrade saw three whales coming 
towards him, and struck one, but for the want of assistance 
was obliged to let it go, after it had run all his lines out. 
About the same time a whale was harpooned by one of the 
other boats, and soon killed ; but before the five boats had 
secured their lines, a barrier of pieces of ice came down and 
beset them.: As this barrier was about a mile and a-half 
broad, we on board had very serious apprehensions for their 
safety and for the loss of the whale. The ice continued to 
come down till six o'clock in the evening, when it peeled off 
again as rapidly as it had come down; and in an hour and 
a-half more the boats and the whale were liberated, afier an 
imprisonment of 15 hours. As soon as they were free, and 
whilst returning to the ship, they met a young wha'e, and 
very soon kill:d it. 
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S0th.— Length of whalebone, eight feet and eight inches, 


Blet.—Length of whalebone, three feet, 


20th.-Strong breezes, and hazy. 
80th.—Quite calm and warm, but still haay, 


July Ist—-Strong breezes, The ship still anchored to the 
ice. Sent the boats after two whales, but without success, 


@nd.—-Ship still anchored to the floe, 


§rd.—To-day, killed a very large bear, and handed his skin 
to the sailors to be footed, Ship made out to sea, intending to 
get to the northward, 


4th.—In open sea, and proceeding to the northward, In 
ho evening, fell in with two Dutch ships, clean, 
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5th.—Stood into the ice again, No whales to be seen. - 


6th, 7th, and 8th.—Thick and foggy ; weather quite warm. 


9th..--Made fast to a floe for the purpose of filling our 
fresh-water casks from the ice. As one of the boats was 
leaving the ship, the steersman broke his oar in pushing off, 
and fell into the water; as the boat had way on at the time, 
it went a short distance ahead ; on returning, owing to the 
unskilfulness of the man who undertook to steer,the harpooneer 
could not reach him, and he sank. He saw him under water, 
and tried to get hold of him with a boat-hook, but failed. 
He was a fine young man—a native of Berwick, and 22 
years of age, 


11th,—-Being nearly full, Capt, Dannatt determined to 
abandon any further attempts to capture the whale, and to 
proceed homewards, 


1$th..-Were surrounded by the remains of a wrecked 
vessel—loose spars, companion-doors, &c. ; among them was 
a topmast with the name “ Rover, of Bristol” ; bat as no 
Greenland-man of that name sailed out of Bristol, or out of 
any British port, it was supposed to be some merchantman 
who had been driven ont of her course and perished among 
the ice, Among the floating wreck was one piece very 
suggestive; it was a substitute for a rudder, made out of a 
topmast and jibboom, with spars fastened across by copper 
nails, long pieces of iron, ships’ bolts, wooden trenails, and 
rope. It was attempted to be weighted down by seven 
fathoms of chain-cable. In the evening, got into a stream 
of ice, on which were immense numbers of seals, but failed 
to take them, 


17th.—Very nearly captured a very large sea-horse, which | 
we found asleep on a piece of ice, 
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19th.—Were surrounded by immense shoals of herrings, 
swimming close to the surface of the water, and causing it to 
present a very peculiar appearance. We tried all sorts 
of plans to take some, but failed. A number of bottlenoses— 
‘* Bulena-Rostrata”—accompanied them, and seemed to be 
more successful. In the evening a gale came on, and blew 
with great violence from N. E., which drove the ship at the 
rate of nine knots, with a close-reefed fore-topsail. 


20th.—The gale continues with less violence.- In the 
evening a man on deck declared he saw land, and was 
heartily laughed at for the idea. A few hours later, however, 
the weather cleared up, and discovered us close in to Trinity 
Island, at Jan Mayen, from which we supposed ourselves to 
be far distant. A very few hours’ continuance of the foggy 
weather would have reduced the Trafalgar to the condition 
of the Rover,of Bristol, whose remains we saw a week ago. 
The ship was immediately close-hauled, and stood to the 
eastward, giving Jan Mayen what the seamen call “a wide 
berth.” 


29th.—We got among great quantities of sea-weeds, 
herbage, star-fish, &c., indicating our vicinity to land. The 
nights now are an hour and a-half long. 


30th.—Calm. Surrounded for the first time by numbers 
of large dark-coloured birds, called boatswains by the sailors, 
from two long, stiff, and sharp-pointed feathers, which form 
the tail, and give the resemblance to a marlin-spike. They 
seem to bé regular pirates. They do not fish for themselves ; 
but when they perceive any other bird with a fish, they 
pursue, and do not cease tormenting it until it drops the fish, 
which they generally secure before it drops into the water. 

From this time until our arrival in Shetland, on the 7th 
August, the Trafalgar was generally in soundings, and I 
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caught abundance of mackerel, coal-fish, cod, and ling. Our 
stay in Brassa Sound was merely long enough to enable the 
agent to pay off our Shetland-men. We then proceeded to 
Hull, where we arrived on the 21st of August, without any 
particular occurrence. 


Parxe III. —HISTORIC MEDALS OF CANADA. 


By ALFRED SANDHAM, or Mowtreat, 
Author of the ‘‘ Coins of Canada,” ‘‘ Montreal, Past and Present,” &c. 


(Read before the Society, April 9h, 1818.) 


Max is said to be a hunting animal. Some hunt for 
foxes; others for fame or fortune; others hunt in the 
intellectual field ; some for the arcana of nature and of mind 3 
some for the roots of words, or the origin of things. “‘I am 
fond of hunting out a pedigree ;”? so writes Mr. Lowe, in his © 
introduction to the Curiosities of Heraldry. While 1 can, ‘to 
a great extent, appreciate: Mr. Lowe’s love for the study 
of heraldry, I must admit that to me the hunt after medals 
and coins possesses far higher pleasure, and an ever-increasing 
interest gathers about the study of numismatics. The very 
act of tracing up historical events commemorated by medals 
and coins, or of studying the character of the men whose 
deeds uf valor are thereon recorded, when once systematically 
undertaken, ‘leads the student through the most interesting 
region of historical romance,” 


The popular idea of a numismatist is that of a man who 
very foolishly wastes both time and money in gathering a 
quantity of old coins or medals merely for the satisfaction 
of being able to say that he “ has a collection.” It is not 
uncommon to dispose of many things precisely in the same 
manner, when an opinion is formed without even the 
slightest attempt to judge of a question by its true merits, 
# À map bas no value to those who ignore geography, 
The claims of archæology are disregarded by all who are 
content to remain in ignorance even of what it implies™ 
In like manner, the study of numismatics appears under a 
different aspect to those who know it only by name, and to 
lovers of biography and history, who are familiar with its 
lucid and yet ever-suggestive guidance. To the genuins 
student in this field every coin or medal in his collectiog 
onengs à new subject of thought, and it is no idle employmums 

I 
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to trace its history. ‘Aside from their value as incentives to 
Historical research, there remains the fact that medals and 
coing have preserved more than any other monuments the 
history ofthe past. ‘“ If all our historians were lost to us,” 
says Gibbon, “ medals and inscriptions would alone record 
the travels of Hadrian.” 


Medals in particular must ever afford delight to collectors. 
Novelty and beauty, our two great sources of pleasure, are 
well supplied by them. It is the thirst for novelty that makes 
‘Man so curious in his researches into antiquity; and hence 
arises the pleasure derived from medals, ‘ displaying, as 
they do, the faces and forms of persons with whom history 
has made us so familiar, that we long to see the shapes and 
aspects of the bodies they inhabited, and the faces on which 
their minds and characters were impressed.” 


In like manner, we are delighted with the representation 
of the battles, honors, dresses, and other interesting 
‘circumstances belonging to them. The beauty of medals 
will also give additional zest to the pleasure afforded by 
them—a pleasure which is enhanced in proportion as the 
mind and imagination are refined and vigorous. 


The French (above every other modern nation) have been 
distinguished by a love for the numismatic art. The 
monarchs of that nation have employed the mint to give 
dignity to their successes in arts and arms; and all events 
worthy of notice are found recorded on their medals. To 
this source we are indebted for the deeply-interesting medals 
which I shall describe in the first division of this paper. 
In bringing before you a few pages of Canadian history, 
which have been perpetuated by the issue of medals, I may 
state that it is probable much may be written that is 
familiar, still nothing is referred to beyond that which is 
indispensable to the proper connection of the events noted, 
and { trust that the medals exhibited (many of which are rare 
and waluable) may serve not only to please, but to instruct. 
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‘It cannot fail to interest the members of the Literary and 
Historical Society when they learn that the earliest Canadian 
historical medal is that struck by order of Louis XIV., to 
commemorate the defeat of Sir Wm. Phipps, the would-be- 
conqueror of the “ancient capital.” It is true we have a 
private medal of Chevalier de Levis, viceroy in Canada in 
1644 ; but beyond the fact, that by letters-patent dated Nov. 
1644, he was named a viceroy and lieutenant-general of the 
French possessions in America, there is but little of special 
interest attached to the medal. Abbé Ferland informs us that 
the De Levis family claim for themselves a direct descent 
from the Patriarch Jacob by his son Levi; and in a family- 
chapel there is a painting representing the Virgin Mary in 
conversation with a member of the Levi family, who stands 
holding his hat in his hand. The inscription explains the 
picture : ‘*Couvrez-vous, mon cousin,” says the virgin. 
‘ C’est mon plaisair, ma cousine,” responds the descendant 
of Levi. The medal is however a beautiful work of art, and 
will always form a valued addition to a cabinet of medals. 


I shall now proceed as rapidly as possible to the historic 
events which may claim attention. 


Until the extension of the British settlements in the now 
United States, Canada enjoyed an almost uninterrupted 
tranquillity. When M. dela Barre arrived as Viceroy, in 
1682, he found that the English, by the payment of more 
liberal prices for furs, had succeeded in drawing away a 
great portion of the French trade, and that the Iroquois were 
even purchasing from the Huron allies of the French and 
selling again to the English. At this interference with what 
had hitherto been a monopoly, the French felt greatly incensed, 
and efforts were made to stop the trade. The attempts made 
proved worse than a failure: it incensed the English and 
their Indian allies, and for years the French settlements were 
kept in constant agitation and alarm. It became apparent 
to the French Government that there should be appointed, as 
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Viceroy, one whose influence ‘over the Indian tribes might 
once more regain their friendship; and accordingly, to meet 
the emergency, Count de Frontenac, who, during a former 
official sojourn in the country, had won the love and respect 
of the several tribes, was in 1689 re-appointed Viceroy. 
Under ordinary circumstances he might have succeeded in 
his mission; but war was declared between France and 
England, and the Iroquois wisely foresaw that their interests 
lay with the English settlers, and, therefore, allied themselves 
‘to the strongest side. Incursions were now made by the 
French into the English settlements, and with such secrecy | 
that the unsuspecting inhabitants of many villages and towns 
were taken prisoners, or massacred without an opportunity 
for defence. 


The people of New-England and New-York, feeling that 
their safety depended upon the removal of such troublesome 
neighbors, determined to drive the French out of Canada 
altogether; and preparations were accordingly made to 
effect this object. Expeditions were despatched to reduce 
Quebec and Montreal. The former, comprising 34 ships and 
2000 volunteers, under command of Sir Wm. Phipps, sailed 
from Boston on August 19th, 1690, reaching Quebec, October 
16th. (Couantde Frontenac had but three days before received 
warning of the departure of this expedition from Boston, and 
the preparations for defence had to be hastily performed. 


Sir Wm. Phipps, immediately on his arrival, sent a sammons 
to surrender. His messenger was so completely surprised 
by his reception, and the ceremonies through which he was 
compelled to pass, while blindfolded, that when he appeared 
in presence of the sturdy old Governor, some considerable 
time elapsed ere he sufficiently recovered from his 
embarrassment to enable him to present his summons with 
the dignity he so naturally considered as necessary to the 
importance of the occasion. The reply given by the Governor 
was such as might have been expected in answer to the 








Ca 
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Grrogant terms laid down ‘by Phipps; and when the 
messenger asks for a written answer, the Count rejoins : 
“ Retire, sir ; tell your General that the muzzle of my cannon 
will forthwith bear my answer to the rude summons he has 
sent me.” True to his word, the orders were given, and the 
batteries opened upon the fleet with telling effect. Sir Wm. 
sought, by stratagem, to gain advantages over the enemy ; 
but he signally failed, and finally retired from the conflict, 
having lost many of his men, and leaving his artillery 
(which he had landed) as a prize to the French. Such isa 
brief account of the circumstances which are commemorated 
by the medal, known to numismatists as the ‘ Kebeka 
Liberata,” and which was prepared by order of Louis XIV. 
immediately on receipt of intelligence of the defeat of the 
English. The medal bears on the obverse the head of Louis, 
with the inscription: “ Ludovicus Rex Christianissimus.”’ 
On the reverse France is seen seated upon a ledge of rocks 
(typifying Quebec), and surrounded by banners and armor; 
by her side is a beaver, and in the background a number 
of pine trees; while at the base of the rock is seated a male 
figure, intended to represent the River St. Lawrence. The 
inscription, ‘ Francia in novo orbe victrix,” surrounds the 
upper portion of the medal, while the exergue completes the 
significance of the design and inscriptions, by bearing the 
words, ‘ Kebeca Liberata, M.DC. XC.” 


Volumes have been. written wherein are recorded the 
engagements which took place between the two nations 
during the war which was terminated by the peace 
of Ryswick, 20th September, 1697, and the subsequent 
hostilities during the war of Queen Anne (declared 1702). 
The events of these wars more particularly affecting the 
tranquility of Canada, took place in the neighborhood 
of Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, and the Island of Cape 
Breton. Passing onward to the year 1711, we find that 
‘an agent was despatched (by the British Government) 
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to Paris, with proposals for a peace, which proved very 
acceptable to the French Government. In the following year 
a suspension of hostilities was signed, and negotiations for a 
general peace were commenced.” 


During these negotiations the French made great exertions 
to recover Acadie, which had been taken, and they offered 
in exchange the valuable fisheries of Newfoundland and 
other posts; but the offer was rejected. In 1712, under date 
May 24th, a proposition was made, on behalf of Queen Anne, 
That the subjects of His Majesty (Louis XIV.) should 
enjoy, in common with the Queen’s, the island of Cape 
Breton, and that the islands in the Gulf of St. Lawrence and 
in the mouth of the river of that name, which are at present 
possessed by the French, should remain to his most Christian 
Majesty, but expressly upon the condition that his said 
Majesty shall engage himself not to raise or suffer to be 
raised any fortifications in these islands or in that of Cape 
Breton ; the Queen engaging herself, likewise, not to fortify, 
or suffer any fortifications to be raised in the adjacent islands 
and those next Newfoundland, nor in that of Cape Breton.” 
To this article the Freneh King naturally demurred, and 
claimed hisrights of the privilege of erectingsuch fortifications 
as he might think necessary for the protection of the island of 
Cape Breton, which he maintained should belong exclusively 
to France, and not to be occupied in common with the 
English, as was demanded; and at the same time he 
conceded that it was “just that the Queen of Great Britain 
should have the same liberty to erect what fortifications she 
will think necessary, whether in Acadie or in the isle 
of Newfoundland.” Finally, by the Treaty of Utrecht, signed 
on April 11th, 1718, it was agreed “ that the Island of Cape 
Breton, as also all others, both in the mouth of the river 
St. Lawrence and in the Gulf of the same name, shall 
hereafter belong of right to the King of France, who shall 
have liberty to fortify any place or places there.” 
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Cape Breton being now the only point along the whole 
Atlantic coast of North America which remained to France, 
it became an object of the first necessity to that nation 
to construct a fortified naval station on that island. The 
garrison and inhabitants of Plaisance were immediately 
removed to Havre a l’Anglois (Louisbourg), which was 
favorably known as suitably situated for carrying on the 
fishery. Beyond its favorable situation there was at that time 
little said on behalf of this place, and several years elapsed 
before the French Government came to the decision to erect 
fortifications there. When the decision was finally taken, 
“the name was changed to Louisbourg, in honor of the 
King ; and, to mark the value set upon the island of Cape 
Breton, it was called Isle Royale.” 


Nothing worthy of record occurred at Louisbourg after its 
foundation until the year 1720, when the fortifications were 
commenced. The importance of this work is clearly shewn 
in the fact that it was deemed worthy of commemoration by 
the striking of a medal by order of the Government. This 
medal Bears on the obverse a bust of the King, and the 
inscription: ‘* Ludovicus XV., D.G., Fr. et. Nav., Rex— 
(Louis XV., by the Grace of God, King of France and 
Navarre.) On the reverse is shewn a plan of the fortifications 
of Louisbourg, with vessels before the city; the inscription 
being “ Ludovicoburgum, fundatim et munitum M.DCC.XX.” 


‘From this time the population began to increase rapidly 
by the arrival of officers, mechanics, and laborers; while 
the people of New-England speedily availed themselves 
of the valuable market offered for their surplus produce.” 
For twenty years the French Government devoted all its energy 
pnd resources to the completion of the fortifications; and 
even the English colonists contributed a great proportion 
of the material used in their construction. The fortifications 
were very extensive and formidable, and, indeed, considered 


impregnable. In the circuit of the walls there were 
| | 
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embrasures for 148 guns The principal entrance to the 
town was through the west gate, over a draw-bridge, covered 
by the guns of two batteries; and access from the land-side 
was equally difficult. Between ‘the year 1720 and 1745 the 
enormous sum of £1,200,000 sterling was expended, and the 
fortifications were still unfinished. 


The tranquillity which pervaded the colonies after the 
Treaty of Utrecht, was terminated by the war entered upon in 
1744. Immediately upon the declaration of war, the French 
despatched information thereof to Louisbourg, and the 
Governor at once prepared to attack the English settlements 
in Newfoundland. It is said that in this matter he acted 
without orders from the Government; nevertheless, his 
action undoubtedly hastened the decision of the British to 
reduce Louisbourg. When the plan for the first attack was 
laid by Governor Shirly before the General Court of 
Massachusetts, the strictest caution was enjoined upon the 
members, and the question was discussed under an oath 
of secrecy, lest its purport might reach the enemy’s ears. 
For several days it was kept secret; but a pious old deacon, 
a member of the Legislature, having been heard invoking 
the favor of Heaven upon the enterprise, at his devotions, it 
soon became public, and excited astonishment at its 
audacity. Notwithstanding the boldness of the scheme, it 
was successfully carried out, and, after a siege of over six 
weeks, Louisbourg surrendered to Sir Wm. Pepperel. The 
conquest, which was achieved at the expense of many 
valuable lives, proved of but little service to the English. 
The fifth article of the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, signed April 
80th, 1748, having provided for the restoration of all conquests, 
without any exception, 


Eight years later war was again declared ; and when, in 
December, 1757, the British Parliament met, the King 
declared his intention to protect the rights of his crown and 
subjects in America. * nd that active measures should now 
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be taken to effect the conquest of Canada. To accomplish 
this great object, the reduction of Louisbourg was decided 
upon. For this enterprise a combined naval and military 
force was organized, under command of Admiral Boscawen 
and General Amherst. With this, the second siege of 
Louisbourg, commenced an era in the history of Canada 
which has been largely commemorated by the issue of medals, 
some of which are very beautiful, and each specimen 
possessing great attractions to the Canadian numismatist. 


On May 28th, 1758, the fleet under Boscawen sailed from 
Halifax for Louisbourg. It numbered in all 157 sail, of 
which 118 were transports conveying the land force of 12,000 
men. General Amherst arrived from Germany in time to 
join the squadron at the mouth of the harbour. It is not 
necessary to trace the siege to its successful termination. 
On the 26th July, 1758, the articles of capitulation were 
signed, and Louisbourg forever passed from the hands of the 
French Government; and that power received the most 
effective blow of the war, losing its main depot for the 
support of its army in North America. 


Prominent among the officers who took part in the siege 
was one whose name will ever occupy a conspicuous place 
in the pages of Canadian history, James Wolfe, who was one 
of the first to leap on shore and scale the clifis. His 
detachment consisted of about 2000 men, and his instructions 
were to proceed around the northern harbour and attack a 
projecting neck of land commanding a small island-battery 
which gave considerable annoyance to the besiegers He 
successfully accomplished this, and erected a battery which 
‘commanded one of the most important outposts of the enemy. 
Recalled to the front, he bravely took part in the must 
important attacks; and wherever there was difficulty or danger, 
Wolfe was in the foremost rank. Such was the character 
of the General to whom was now entrusted the command 
of the expedition about to be despatched to attack Quebec. 

| J 
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The attack upon and surrender of the “Gibraltar of 
América,” with the loss of the gallant leader, are facts 
“familiar as household words,” and need not be here 
repeated. After the eapjtulation the British troops enéamped 
around the city till quarters could be found within the walls, 
and the commanders quietly awaited the passing of the 
winter months. The plan of action for the campaign of 
1760, deeided upon by the British Government, provided for 
the reinforcement of the Quebec garrison, which was to be 
increased sufficiently to proceed under command of General 
James Murray to. attack Montreal; General Haviland had 
orders to assemble his troops on Lake Champlain and force 
a passage towards the point indicated; finally, General 
Amherst was to assemble a numerous army at Oswego, and, 
descending the St. Lawrence, join the two other corps before 
Montreal. Notwithstanding efforts made by the French ta 
thwart these plans, they were successfully carried out. On 
the 6th September, Amherst’s forces landed on the island ta 
the west of the city. Qn the 7th, Murray and his troops 
disembarked, and took up their position to tbe north-east; 
and on the following day Haviland arrived with a force 
of 3000 men; and thus, an army of nearly 16,000 men were 
assembled before the city. To such an overwhelming force 
resistance was useless, and on the 9th of September 
Vaudreuil signed ‘the articles of capitulation which severed 
Canada from France. 


It was but natural that the daring deeds performed, and 
the successes achieved during those memorable campaigns, 
should attract the attentian of the medallists of the day ; and 
we accordingly find nearly a score of these metallic 
mementoes, on which are depicted the battles which were 
fought, and in some instances portraits of the Generals under 
whose command the armies gained such victories. These 
medals may be divided into three distinct classes : Ist, 
those which commemorate the capture of Louisbourg only ; 
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2rd, the capture of Quebec and Montreal; and $rd, medals 
which, while commemorating both of these events, also refer 
to engagements in other parts of the world. 


Of the first series there are seven medals, ns follows: 


1.—Obverse—-A globe, on either side of which is a soldier 
and sailor, who point to the portion marked Canada; above 
ts Fame blowing a trumpet, while the figure of France lies 
prostrate beneath the globe. Reverse—A naval fight, with the 
Louisbourg fortifications, &c.: “ Louisbourg taken, 1758.” 


2.—Obverse—Head of Britannia: “O, fair Britannia, 
Hail!” Reverse—Victory marching. Same inscription 
ag No. 1. 

8.—Obverse-Similar to No.1. Reverse—Victory standing 
upon the prow of a war-vessel, and holding a crown ; the 
inscription being the same as No. 1. 


4.Obverse—Head as on No. 1, with names of “ Boscawen, 
Saunders, and Wolfe.” Reverse—Same as No. 2. 


5.:—Obversé—Buüst of Boscawen in armor: ‘“ Admiral 
Boscawen took Cape Breton.” Reverse—A view of the 
siege of Lotisbourg: ** Louisbourg, July 26, 1758.” 


6.—Obverse—-Bust in naval uniform; otherwise, same 
as No. 5. Reverse—-Similar scene to that depicted on No. 5, 
but reversed in position. 


7.—Obverse—-Bust of Boscawen in atmor: ‘ To brave 
Admiral Boscawen.” Reverse—The French commander 
kneeling before Boscawen and surrendering his sword: 
46 I syrrender prisoner, 1758.” 


Of the second series there are five types, as follows: 


1.—Obverse—Bust of General Wolfe to right: ‘* Jacobus 
Wolfe Anglus.” Reverse—An urn upon a pedestal surrounded 
by military trophies: ‘In victori cæsus Quebecæ, Sept. 
XIII., M.DCC.LIX., pro patrea.” 
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2.—Obverse—Head of Britannia between a trident and 
standard saltiere-wise, and bound by a wreath: ‘ Saunders, 
Wolfe.” Reverse—Victory crowning a trophy, a captive 
bound: ‘** Quebec taken, 1759.” 


$.—Obverse—A laureated male figure reclining with 
right arm on the prow of a Roman galley; the left holding 
a paddle; a beaver at his feet; in the back-ground is a 
Roman standard surmounted by a lion, and inscribed, 
‘© Amherst.”” In exergue—A shield, bow, battle-axe, and 
quiver of arrows: ‘ The conquest of Canada compleated.” 
Reverse—A female seated weeping beneath a pine-tree; 
before her a shield charged with fleurs-de-lis; behind 
her an eagle ready to fly from a rock. In exergue—“ For 
promoting arts and commerce.” Above—“ Montreal taken, 
1760.” 


4.—Obverse—Bust of George II. to left: ‘ Georgius IL. 
Rex.” Reverse—Same as No. 3: ‘ Canada subdued, 1760.” 


There are doubts as to the origin of the fifth medal of .this 
series. The only known specimen is now in the collection 
of Mr. I. F. Wood, of New York. It is composed of a soft 
. metal, resembling lead, and bears upon the obverse a view 
of Montreal with its walls, above which appears the word 
“ Montreal.” In an oval depression below are the letters 
“D.C.F.” The reverse has engraved near the top the word 
Tankalkel, (?) and in the centre, in Roman letter, 
“Mohigrans.” Mr. Wood writes to me that he has but 
recently heard of another variety of this medal with the name 
“ Onondagos” in lieu of “ Mohigrans.” Considerable 
mystery attaches itself to these medals, and well-qualified 
authorities have expressed doubts as to their authenticity as 
struck medals. 


Passing on to the third series, we find but four varieties; 
indeed, we may say there should be but two named, as the 
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others are what are familiarly known as mules, being formed 
by using alternately the obverse and reverse dies of the 
first two to be noticed : 


1.—Obverse—Laureated bust of George II. in armor: 
“ Georgius II., Rex” Reverse—In centre a shield charged 
with an inverted fleur-de-lis, and surrounded by a garter, 
inscribed, ‘ Perfidia eversa ;” the whole supported by a lion 
and unicorn. The ribbon below the arms is inscribed, 
“ W. Pitt, ausp. Geo. II., Pr. Mi.” Immediately above the 
arms, “ Hawke Quiberon, November 20 ;” and over this is a 
. Shield, ‘“ Quebec, Wolfe, Monk’n, Towns’d, Sept. 13, 18.” 
Under the arms, 1759; and in a shield, “ Minden Ferdinand, 
Aug. 1.” On the right of the arms, “ Crown Point, Amherst, 
Aug. 4; Lagos, Boscawen, Aug. 19;” to left, « Guadalope, 
Barring’n, Moore, May 1; Niagara, Johnson, July 25.” 


2.—Obverse—Britannia seated in a chariot drawn hy a 
lion, and supported by Liberty and Justice. The ground on 
which the figures stand is studded with fleurs-de-lis. On a 
ribbon is inscribed, ‘ Foedus—invectum ;” below, “ 1758.” 
Round the medal, in two lines: “Senegal, Mai 2; St 
Malos, Jun. 16; Cherbourg, Au. 16; Louisbourg, July 27; 
Frontec, Aug. 27; Duquesne, Nov. 24; Gorree, Dec. 29; 
Marsh, Mason, Marlboro, How, Boscawen, Amherst, 
Bradstreet, Forbes, Keppel.” Reverse—Same as No 1. 


3.—Obverse—Same as reverse of No. 1. Reverse—Same 
as obverse of No. 2. 


4.—Obverse—Same as No. 1. Reverse—Same as No. 2. 


Without exception, the medals of these three series are 
very scarce ; indeed, specimens of Nos. 2, 3, and 4, of the 
first series, have not been met with in Canada ; and the only 
specimen of No. 7 is that in my possession (now exhibited). 


For fifteen years subsequent to the conquest nothing 
transpired to call forth the artist’s skill ; but at the termination 
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of those years the American invasion disturbed the peaca 
of the colony and demanded the services of the inhabitants. 


Nobly was the response given, and the attempt to wrest - 
Canada from‘ the rule of the British was promptly and 
completely defeated. To mark their appreciation of services 
rendered during these stirring times by the Indian allies of the 
British, the Government caused to be issued among the chief 
warriors a namber of silver medals, bearing on the obverse a 
bust of the King and the words ‘“ Goorgius III., Dei Gratia.” 
On the reverse appears the Royal arms, without inscription 
or date. There are two or three varieties of this medal, all 
of similar design, but varying in size, the largest weighing 
41 ounces. 


Thirty-seven yeats after the American invasion, the wat 
known as that of 1812-14 broke out, and once more the 
Canadians were put upon the defensive. This war was. 
attended with at least one good result: it served to shew the ~ 
loyalty of the Canadians to the British throne, and their 
deliberate preferment for a British connection, Their loyalty 
had been impeached and spoken of as a thing which might 
be easily corrupted by bribery, or daunted by threats; but the 
invaders found them animated by a very different spirit when 
the invasion was made. Their bribes were rejected ; threats 
‘were unheeded, and the invaders repelled. To this defeat 
the gallantry of the Canadians largely contributed. This 
‘war has left us many souvenirs in the form of medals, some 
of which are now extremely rare, and, therefore, greatly 
sought after by collectors. 


Following the course adopted after the invasion of 1775, 
the British Government presented to the Indian chiefs medals 
similar to those issued at that time; but in this instance the 
date (1814) was added, to distinguish the medals from those 
previously awarded. The medals are also of superior 
workmanship, noticeable more particularly in the arms on 
the reverse. Medals were also distributed in 1848 (!) to the 
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Canadian regiments which had taken part in the war. This 
medal is the ordinary English War Medal, bearing on the 
obverse the head of Victoria, with the date 1848 ; the reverse 
shewing Victoria crowning the Duke of Wellington, and the 
inscription : “ To the British Army, 1793-1814.” The clasps 
attached to this medal bear the names, “ Chateauguay,” 
‘ Chrysler’s Farm,” or “ Detroit.” | 


There is also a medal with the same obverse as the Indian 
medals; but the reverse presents a landscape with a 
church and buildings in the distance, and a wolf and lion in 
the foreground. The significance of this medal is a mystery 
to Canadian collectors; but time will probably reveal 
its meaning. 


Still another medal remains to be described—namely, that 
of the Royal and Patriotic Society of Upper Canada. 


This Society grew out of the peculiar circumstances 
of Upper Canada when war was declared by the United 
States against Great Britain in 1812. Utterly unprepared for 
war, the militia of the province was suddenly called to the 
frontier to oppose invasion: it had neither arms nor clothing. 


The first attention of their gallant leader, after arming 
them at the expense of the enemy, was to provide clothing 
suitable to the severity of the then approaching season. 


From some cause, not explained, actual relief was so long 
delayed, that individual sympathy was excited; and the 
inhabitants of York (now Toronto), by a private subscription, 
aided by the personal labors of the young ladies of the place, 
afforded a supply of clothing to the companies doing duty on 
the lines between Niagara and Fort Erie. It was soon 
discovered that great distress must unavoidably, in many 
cases, result to families deprived of their sole support—the 
Jabor of fathers, husbands, sons, and brothers, employed in 
arms. To meet, in some degree, and to alleviate such distress, . 
an association, to be known as the Loyal and Patriotio 
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Society of Upper Canada, was projected, and instantly 
adopted, with a zeal ereditable to the inhabitants of York. 


The objects of this Society were to afford aid and relief 
to the families of the militia, and to reward merit, excite 
emulation, and commemorate glorious exploits by bestowing 
medals or other honorable distinctions for extraordinary 
instances of heroism. 

A sum of money was voted to put into effect the latter 
part of the Society’s plans, and the following description of 
the desired medal was sent to England :—Medal to be “ two 
inches and one-half in diameter.” [na circle, formed by a 
wreath of laurel, the words, “For merit. Presented 
by a grateful country.” On the obverse, a streight between 
two lakes; on the north side a Beaver (emblem of peaceful 
industry), the ancient armorial bearing of Canada. In the 
back-ground, an English Lion slumbering. On the south 
side of the streight, the American Eagle planeing in the air 
as if checked from seizing the Beaver by the presence of the 
Lion. Legend, “ Upper Canada preserved.” 

It appears from the records of the Society that the 
artist (whose name is not known) did not adhere to the 
design and instructions given, and the medals prepared by 
him were rejected. A committee was appointed to further 

consider this question ; and at a meeting held June 12, 1818, 
it was recommended, and adopted, “ that £1,000 sterling be 
placed at the disposal of the treasurer, to procure medals 

of the same device as that previously ordered.” Also, 
towards carrying into effect the third object of the society, 
that 200 silver medals be struck, and that a communication 
of the resolution be made by the President to His Excellency 
Lt.-Governor Gore, with a request that he would cause them 
to be executed.” 


The dies for this medal were prepared by Mr. Wyon, and 
the order was completed to the entire satisfaction of the 
committee. 
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‘fhe rejected medals remained for many years in the 
gposseasion of the late Alex. Wood, Esq., of Toronto, and 
were at length defaced by a blacksmith named Paul Bishop, 
‘who was employed for the purpose. The gold was sold to a 
watchmaker of Toronto, named J. G. Joseph ; while the silver 
ones passed into the hands of another jeweller, named T, 
MacMurray. * 


Before I proceed to speak of the medals commemorating 
the visit of the Prince of Wales to Canada, in 1860, it may 
Rot prove uninteresting to take a passing glance at a few 
medals which, during the intermediate years, were issued 
by various literary, art, and scientific societies. Foremost, 
in paint of time and interest, is that prepared for the 
Society before the members of which I have now the 
honor to read this paper. The Society has done much in 
the past, and is still labouring for the advancement of: 
literature and science; and few there are who are not 
acquainted, to some extent, with its objects and aims, 
While the Society itself is so well known, the medal formerly 
awarded by it-is probably unknown to nine-tenths of the 
numismatists of Canada; and, thus far, I know of but one 
collection in which it is to be found. The medal of the 
Natural History Society of Montreal is worthy a place by‘the 
side of that just referred to, In 1851 Canada took its place 
among the nations of the earth at the World’s Exhibition 
held in London; and, by the display of its mining, 
agricultural, and manufacturing resources, made a deep 
and favorable impression upon the mother-country and 
foreign nations. In addition to the medal awarded by the 
‘Royal Commissioners, the Earl of Elgin generously added 
‘thereto one which bears on the obverse the Earl’s arms, and 
the inscription, “ Canadian Prize—Great Exhibition, 1851 ;” 
while the reverse bears the name of the noble donor, and 


° For this information I am indebted to an article in the Canadian 
Antiquarian, furnished by a clergyman at Metis. 


K 
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within a wreath is placed the name of the recipient. The 
following year, the Board of Agriculture for the Province was 
established ; and the prize-medal adopted by it proved a 
valued addition to those already possessed by Canada. The 
design chosen, consisting of the arms and name of the Board 
on the obverse, and the reverse with its representation of 
Fame and the simple inscription, “ Exposition Provinciale 
Agricole,” plainly marks out the object for which the medal 
is issued and the Society awarding it. 


‘The brethren of the “ Mystic Tie’? have also contributed 
their quota to the numismatic treasures of our Dominion. 
The event perpetuated by this medal is the union of the 
Grand Lodges, which was consummated 14th July, 1858. 


' It is now my pleasing duty to speak of an event which, 
above all others, of later days, spread unusual pleasure and 
satisfaction over our land. I refer to the visit of His Royal 
Highness Albert Edward, Prince of Wales. For many years 
there had been a growing desire on the part of her Majesty’s 
subjects in Canada to have an opportunity of seeing their 
Sovereign, or, at least, some representative who should be so 
in more than an official sense. When the address of the 
Houses of Parliament was presented, the promise made by 
her Majesty (alter a complete acceptance) was the most 
agreeable answer that could have been returned; and on 
the 24th July, 1860, her beloved son landéd in the 
North-American colonies. This visit was remarkable for a 
variety of reasons, and every locality visited by the Prince 
has its own peculiar mementoes : the mbst lasting, however, 
will be the medals which:were struck in honor of the same, 
or which were subsequently founded by the Prince as marks 
of his appreciation of the hearty reception accorded him. 
Of the former class of medal we have seven types. 
There.is, first, the Hoffaung medal, with its two varieties. 
‘This was prepared for the dealer by whose name it is now 
known, It is q very fine medal, and,>with its view of the 
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Victoria bridge and full particulars relating thereto, will 
always prove of value. The difference in the varieties is 
caused by an error as to the cost of the bridge, $5,000,000 
appearing on one and $7,000,000 on the other. 


Another (very poorly executed) medal was largely disposed 
of during the visit. It has'a bust of the Prince on the obverse, 
and the inscription, “ To commemorate the visit of Albert 
Edward, Prince of Wales, to Canada, 1860.” There are 
fhree varieties of this type. On one the Prince has a 
moustache; the other being minus that mark of manliness. 
In both these the inscriptions are in square letters. 
The third variety has the moustache also, but the letters 
are Roman. Still another variety of this medal is found 
with the obverse of the first-described, while the reverse bears 
a very creditable representation of Victoria Bridge, with the 
inscription, ‘** Victoria Bridge, Montreal, apened by the 
Prince of Wales, 1860.” The immediate object of the Prince’s 
visit was to open the bridge referred to on these medals; 
and it .is, therefore, but natural that while private enterprise 
sought to commemorate the event by medals, the Directors 
of the Grand Trunk should likewise adopt a similar course. 
Their decision to do so has given us the most beautiful medal 
of the series, reflecting credit on their taste, and particularly so 
upon the artists who produced it (Messrs. J. S. & A. B. Wyon, 
of 287 Regent-street, London). The obverse bears a head of the 
Royal visitor, with his title surrounding it; while the reverse 
has the badge of the Prince surrounded by a wreath, and the 
word “ Welcome” thrice repeated. Surrounding the whole 
appear the words: “ Visited Canada and inaugurated the 
Victoria Bridge, 1860.” 


During his stay in Montreal the Prince formally opened 
the Industria] Exhibition, held in the building erected for that 
purpose by the Board of Arts and Manufactures. A prize- 
medal was prepared by the Messrs. Wyon for the Board, and 
was extensively distributed among the exhibitors, It bears 
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the arms of the Board on the obverse, and on the reverse @ 

wreath of maple leaves enclosing the inscription: “ Exhibitiow 

of Canadian Industry. Opening of Victoria Bridge by 
H. R. H. Prince of Wales. Montreal, 1860.°* 


As I have already stated, the Prince, to mark his 
appreciation of the kind reception given him in Canada, 
placed à sum of money at the disposal of several of the 
colleges and educational institutes to found prizes, as might 
be thought most advisable. It is not necessary that I should 
describe the medals, which are now lasting mementoes of the 
Prince’s visit. The colleges which adopted medals are the 
McGill College, Montreal ; Bishop’s College, Lennoxville 5 
Victoria College, Cobourg; and the Council of Public 
Instruction for the Province of Quebec. With the exception 
of Victoria College medal, the bust: of the Prince is placed 
on the obverse; while the reverse bears an inseription 
commemorating the Prince’s visit, in some instances 
supplemented by the arms of the college. The Victoria 
medal has her Majesty’s bust instead of the Prince's, 


In 1864 the tercentenary of the birth of Shakspere was 
celebrated, and the citizens of Montreal founded a médal to 
be awarded to students in McGill College for proficiency in 
English literature. On the obverse is placed the bust and 
name of Shakspere, with the dates of birth and death, 
1564-1616. The reverse is richly ornamented, and beers the 
name of the college, the course for which the medal is 
awarded, and the event which it commemorates. 


It would afford me great pleasure to have closed my paper 
with descriptions of medals struck as mementoes of the 
triumph of the arts and sciences or the spread of knowledge ; 
but, unfortunately, such cannot be. 


The circumstances which led to the issue of the medal next 
to be described are of such a nature as to render it difficult to 
express in words the indignation which must be felt by every: 
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Canadian when he recalls the ‘scenes of 1866. Itis hard to 
realize that from a land with whieh we were at peace there 
sbould be permitted to mareh such hordes of Jawless ruffians 
as during that year invaded our country. Without noticing the 
circumstances which gave rise to the political organization 
known as the “ Fenian Brotherhood,” or to the encouragement 
given them by the citizens of the United States, I shall simply 
state that, unheeded, or, at least, unrestrained, they were 
permitted to arm, drill, and march, as an invading foree, across 
our borders, and for a (very) brief season spread confusion 
among the peaceful farmers on the borders, and, unhappily, 
shed the blood of a few of our noble young men who had gone 
forth to repel them. With unprincipled leaders and demoralized 
men, it was but natural that the miserable attempt to free 
Ireland by. sacking Canada should fail, and that they found 
the whole country a unit in its defence. The principal scene 
of action in this, the “first invasion,” was ia the western 
part of our land; and the most disastrous to the lives of our 
volunteers was the engagement at Ridgeway. The brave 
then who took part that day in their country’s defence will 
always receive honor for their services. But while tbe 
government, the press, and the people freely attested to their 
heroism, there were some who looked to still further honors. 
The County of Welland was the only locality in which this 
plan was adopted, and dies were ordered for a medal, which 
were, however, but little used, owing to unwillingness, on 
the part of the government, to allow the wearing of such — 
decorations unless emanating from the authorities usually 
charged with such duties. -They very naturally feared that 
the indiscriminate bestowal of medals would lessen the 
value now attached by British soldiers to such honors. 
Certainly, the medal prepared can scarcely be considered 
a “ thing of beauty.” It is exceedingly plain, and but poorly 
executed ; nevertheless, from the fact that (so far as J can 
learn) but two specimens were strack, it will always be 
scarce. On the obverse is a cannon and the inscription, 
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“ Fort Erie, June 2nd, 1866.” The reverse has in a circle: 
“ Presented by the County of Welland.” 


With pleasure I leave this subject, and proceed to speak of ar 
event which, above all othera, deserved to be handed down to 
future ages by the medallic art. The confederation of the 
whole North-American colonies bad for years been suggested, 
and debates in the Houses of Parliament had taken place 
upon the subject. The time was now approaching when the 
great desire of the people was about to be consummated. 
The legislatures of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and 
Newfoundland passed æsolutions adopting the scheme. The 
latter, however, failed to carry them into practical effect ; 
while Prince Edward Island wholly declined to become part 
of the Dominion. All the preliminaries having been disposed 
of, the final terms were submitted to the Imperial Parliament ; 
and on the 22nd May, 1867, the work of legislation being 
fully completed, her Majesty was pleased to issue her Royal 
proclamation, appointing the first day of July as the day on 
which the Dominion or Canapa should eommence its 
existence. The great project of confedération was completed, 
and “the morning-voice of a new people was heard among 
the nations of the earth.” 


To commemorate this important work, the Messrs. Wyon, 
of London, were instructed by the Canadian Government to 
prepare a medal; and the genius and skill of those artists 
* have produced a work which will bear comparison with any 
medal ever published. It is massive, measuring four inches 
in diameter. On the obverse is a bust of her Majesty crowned, 
and with a veil which covers the back of the head and neck, 
The inscription, ‘‘ Victoria, D. G., Britt. Reg., J. D.,” 
surrounds the bust. Qn the reversè is an allegorical design, 
representing Britannia conferring the charter of Confederation 
upon the four provinces, Oatario, Quebec, Nova Scotia, and 
New Brunswick. “ Juventas et Patriuë vigor Canada 
Instaurata, 1867,” ts the motto which surrounds the group. 
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Since the inauguration of the New Dominion, British 
Columbia and the North-West Territory, with their vast 
extent of rich soil and mines, have been added; and the 
Government, to mark their appreciation of services rendered 
by the Indians in the North-West, have issued a medal 
which bears a head of Victoria, with the title “ Victoria 
Regina” on the obverse ; while the reverse simply bears a 
wreath of oak leaves. A combination-medal (if I may use 
such a term) was also prepared for distribution among the 
chiefs. This was made by adding to the Confederation-medal 
a rim of about half an inch in width, on which were placed 
raised letters as follaws: ‘ Dominion of Canada—Indians 
of the North-West—Chiefs’ medal.” From this manufactured 
copy, electrotype-shells were taken, filled with lead, and the 
whole silver-plated. I know not whether these were 
distributed to the “ poor Indians” as silver medals ; but if so, 
it was anything but creditable to those who ordered them; 
and [ can imagine the disgust of some dusky warrior who 
shall attempt to renew his stock of fire-water by offering in 
payment his lump of silvered copper and lead. 

Two or three medals have been issued since the date just 
referred to; but, with the exception of one prepared to mark 
the celebration of the thankegiving-services for the recovery 
of the Prince of Wales, they can scarcely be classed among 
those which come within the compass of a paper such as the 
_ present The Thanksgiving-medal will always be prized as 
a beautifal medal, worthy of a place by the side of the many 
which Canada may now boast of possessing. 


Nore.—I would add that for historical data I am indebted to the 
following sources : 

History of Cape Breton, by Brown. 

Conquest of Canada, by Kirke. 

National Medals, by Mudie. 

History of Canada, by Dr. Miles, McMallen, Smith, and Bell. 
War of 1812-14, by Auchinlick. 
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Medals, §c., Exhibited. 
1—DeLévis. 
2—Kebeka Liberata. 
[These two medals are in the Museam of the Literary and 
_ _ Histerical Society of Quebee.] 
8—Founding of Louishourg. 
4 and 5—-Lonisbourg Taken. 
6—Boseawen Medallet (very rare). 
'Y— Wolfe. 
8-—Saunders and Wolfe: Quebec Taken, — 
.9—Congquest of Canada Completed, and Montreal Taken, | 
_11-—JLithograph of rare Montreal Medal.. 
12 and 13—-General Commemoration. 
15—Indian Medal, 1814. 
16— do do Landscape, 


17— Upper Canada Preserved. 

18—Elgin. 

19— Agricultural Society’s. 

20— Masonic. 

91—Hoffaung. 

22—-Prince of Wales—To Commemorate, &c. 
#88. do Vietorla Bridge. 

24 ap Graod Traok Company. 
25— da Board of Arts. 

26— do McGill College. 

21— do Bishop’s College. 

28— da Victoria College. 
29—Shakspere. 

80—Confederation. 


-81—Indian. 
82—Prince of Wales’ Thanksgiving. 


Paper IV.—* SOME OBSERVATIONS ON CANADIAN 
CHOROGRAPITY AND TOPOGRAPHY, AND ON 
THE MERITORIOUS SERVICES OF THE LATE 
JEAN BAPTISTE DUBERGER, Sexr.” 


By H. H. MILES, LL.D. 


(Read before the Society, January 29th, 1913.) 


Tue art and practice of making maps or charts of the 
features of particular regions and Provinces, so as to delineate 
to the eye their positions, boundaries, subdivisions, and 
occupation by proprietors—that is, Churography—has attained 
to no small degree of excellence in Canada. A similar 
remark might be made concerning Topography, differing 
from the former as the delineation of a town or small district 
does from that of a whole country. 


For a long time after the cession to Great Britain, in 1768, 
native genius for pursuits of any kind not immediately 
connected with the necessary requirements of daily life, had 
little or no opportunity of cultivation, or even of making its 
existence manilest. As respected professional occupations, 
in connection with religion, law, medicine, and the ordinary 
preliminary acquirements derivable from courses of education, 
whatever opportunities did exist in the country itself were 
to be found only at the city of Quebec. Art was an exolic ; 
and if any persons wished to cultivate the arts, such as 
music and painting, or any refined pursuit requiring special 
training and skill, it was necessary, if the expense could be 
afforded, to go abroad to the metropolitan centres in England 
and France to seek the necessary facilities. Down to a 
comparatively recent period, whatever was needed to 
minister to art of any kind was wofully deficient in Canada ; 
so that the Catholic Bishop Plessis, who died in 1825, and 
who had a great taste for painting, is recorded to have long 
and earnestly sought the means of replacing by better, yet 
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cheap, foreign productions, the pictures in use for embellishing 
his country churches, though they were believed to be fine 
by the people at large, and especially reverenced when they 
happened to be the work of native artists. In fact, the 
Bishop found them repugnant to all his ideas of art, and 
sometimes grotesque enough to excite his well-known risible 
faculties, in spite of efforts to preserve his gravity. 


‘I do not mean to say that there were absolutely no persons 
acquainted with the polite arts among the seigneurs and 
clergy. But these were few and scattered; and whatever 
their disposition may have been to generate a good taste 
among the people, the circumstances in which they were 
placed were such as to prevent the exercise of any 
considerable amount of useful influence in that direction. 
Of course, what has been stated concerning art generally is 
applicable to the pursuits now under notice; and if any 
native French-Canadians have excelled in these, as some are 
known to have done towards the end of last century,—for 
instance, Charland and several others whose names might be 
cited, and especially Jean Baptiste Duberger,—then, alt the 
greater may their merit be esteemed, and so much the more 
worthy are they of our remembrance and of honourable 
places in the list of Canadian worthies. 


Being, as I shall endeavour briefly to recall to the notice 
of the members of this Society, connected historically with 
the progress of a country, the pursuits of those men seem 
to be included: in the Society’s objects. 


I shall premise a few more remarks concerning maps 
and charts generally ; and when I have done this, I shall refer 
more particularly to the career of those that are Canadian, 
and which illustrate the chorography of this country since 
the cession. 


So far as my experience enables me to judge, most people, 
when thev thin’ or talk about maps, seem to do so as if they 
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considered them matters of no great importance, except for 
reference for ordinary geographical purposes, or to 
accompany the perusal of books. The fact is often overlooked 
that numerous branches of art and manufacture minister to 
the production ‘of well-executed maps; that the particulars 
to be inserted are themselves results which could not have 
been procured unless numerous other pursuits flourished, 
requiring labour, science, and skill for their exercise; that 
the equipments and qualifications of an accomplished 
surveyor, even to furnish some of the topographical] particulars, 
imply the existence of many branches of knowledge, and 
long-laboured-for refinements of art and skill in the mere 
construction of his instruments ; that maps, even when faulty 
as to execution and incorrect as to contents, have often a very 
high value as historical records and as shewing the state 
of art and geographical knowledge at the time when they 
were made, and as measures, by comparison with older and 
subsequent maps, of human progress. If we could only 
obtain a correct history of maps and charts themselves, say 
of Canada, with an assorted series of specimens of them 
lodged in some accessible quarter, we should have the 
means of familiarizing ourselves with the history of its 
progress, political, religious, social, and intellectual, far 
more generally useful and far more easy of comprehension 
than could be offered by any number of merely descriptive 
historical works, however eloquently written. We should 
be reminded, by the concessions of estates granted or sold, 
of the meritorious persons by whom the progress has been 
chiefly promoted. We should realize, at a glance, when and 
by whom settlements were commenced; villages, towns, 
and cities were founded; when and where roads and 
bridges, and canals, railroads, and telegraphs, were 
established, to supply the wants of increasing population and 
commerce. Nothing, in an historical point of view, and as 
regards progress, could be more valuab e, as a record, than 
such a series of maps and charts. Those, then, who have 
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laboured successfully in the production of such records,—who 
have devoted their time and their skill to such objects, 
whether as the original producers of the maps and charts, or 
as correct and skilful copyists,—certainly merit our respect, 
and deserve to be remembered whenever we seek to recall 
the memory of those who may have deserved well of their 
countrymen. 


We do not at this time possess in Canada any arranged 
collection of maps and charts illustrative of the history and 
progress of the country, accessible to the public. The best 
and most extensive is undoubtedly that deposited in the 
Crown Lands Department of this Province, where there ure 
many originals, and copivs of these kept in order for reference 
and for official uses; and this collection is, of course, being 
continually increased by the work of a considerable body 
of highly-qualified gentlemen connected with that department. 
But I here speak of maps available for reference by the 
public, and not merely for departmental service, which is 
quite a different thing. There are the elements of such 
a collection, but dispersed ; and they can scarcely be said to 
be catalogued or generally accessible. In the library of the 
Laval University are to be found numerous maps and plans 
relative to events, regions explored, and structures, under the 
old French régime. In the splendid library ‘of the Dominion, 
at Ottawa, is the largest collection, with respect to historical 
purposes, including many of the oldest maps of British North 
America, from the southern boundary of Nova Scotia and the 
St. Lawrence to the Arctic circle. An inspection of the 
catalogue of the Parliamentary Library would shew how 
many valuable illustrations of the history and progress of this 
country, in the shape of maps and charts, might there be 
found. All who have the pleasure of knowing the 
enlightened and accurate librarian, Mr. Todd, are aware 
of his ability to appreciate the utility of such records. But 
who can wonder that, in the absence of space and 
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opportunities of having them arranged and exhibited, so as 
to be conveniently accessible to the public, and amidst 
overwhelming labours entailed by other prescribed duties, 
there should be wanting, even in the catalogue, the 
appearance of chronological order? Besides, the collection 
there deposited is very incomplete, iadeed, as respects 
North-American and Canadian chorography aad topography. 
There are, | believe, no maps or charts in the recently- 
commence libraries of the Local Governments; and it is 
not within my knowledge, though [ have often made 
enquiries concerning this matter, that any private individuals 
have devoted themselves to the making of such collections. 
When we consider the relations of chorography and 
topography to history; the neglect which prevailed during 
the whole of the last century to regard maps, especially old 
ones, as essential historical records, and, therefore, to 
preserve or recover them; the various causes of loss of old 
maps; the nature of the materials—wax, brass, copper, 
silver, paper—to which the precious lines of maps have been 
committed, and the carelessness and rapacity of conquerors, 
whenever these documents have fallen into their hands; the 
necessary wearing-out of those inserted in books for their 
illustration ; the jeaïousy of ancient ani modern maritime 
nations, which induced them to conceal from their rivals in 
commerce ail knowledge of their treasures of this class ; 
the general disposition to discard, as no longer useful, old 
maps of regions incorrectly or imperfectly delineated, and to 
supersede them by others of more recent origin; and that the 
work of exploring, surveying and map-making, is susceptible 
of an endless approximation to truth and perfection,—we can 
be at no loss to account for the absence of a complete 
collection, not only in Canada, but in any other country. The 
considerations associated with these points are certainly 
worthy of serious attention; and if time permitted, it would 
be easy to shew that they are now generally held to be so in 
England, France, Germany, and the United States. 
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Geographers, travellers, and historians have commonly 
inscribed in their maps many things not spoken of in their 
writings, finding it a less laborious and a quicker method 
of reaching the understanding to speak to the eye than to the 
ear. Their maps often serve us in place of books. Older 
maps are required for testing and verifying the information 
conveyed by new ones. Boundary questions, so prolific a 
source of warfare and misery in the American history, and 
various political and social considerations, have been, as 
everybody knows, intimately and vitally connected with, and 
dependent upon, the matters of which we now speak. Need 
we, in this connection, refer to the early quarrels between 
the Spaniards and Portuguese with respect to the division 
between them of the tropical regions of North and South 
America ?—to the innumerable collisions between the French 
and English as to their limits further north ?—1o the disputes 
between England, France, and Spain, concerning Florida, 
Nova Scotia, and the regions beyond the Alleghany 
mountains ?—to the uncertain state in which boundary 
questions were left concerning Canada and the United States, 
or, rather, inherited by these from the forefathers of the 
people of both? It has been alleged that during the 17th and 
18th centuries no war occurred in Europe which was not in 
some degree connected with such questions, respecting 
boundaries in the western hemisphere, and no treaty 
of peace concluded without some articles or stipulations 
concerning them. On such occasions American maps were 
in general request; and it is said that when the treaty 
of Aix-la-Chapelle was negotiated by French and English 
commissioners, the single question of the limits of Nova 
Scotia occasioned the recourse to at least fifty American 
maps, old and new. Maps have played an equally conspicuous 
part in later important transactions of an international 
character. Witness the settlement of the N.E. boundary 
dispute, when Lord Ashburton and the British negociators 
are alleged to have acceded to an agreement by which we 
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Canadians and our posterity now and forever are’held bound 
to a result which debars us from the use of a much better 
approach to the ocean than our own territory can afford, but 
which need not have been accepted if existing authentic 
maps had then been accessible or known to both parties. 
Witness, also, the more recent and menacing controversies 
respecting boundaries in the north and west, down to the 
conclusion of the late Washington Treaty, by which, happily, 
though, perhaps, at some unnecessary sacrifice of interests 
appertaining to both sides, all such traditional and irritating 
sources of trouble appear to be at length removed. 


Much more might be advanced than has been alluded to 
in tbis imperfect sketch, to shew the great value and 
importance of map-making, both in international and social 
points of view, and to shew that those who have devoted 
themselves to their execution, or to the subsidiary arts and 
sciences, are worthy of high estimation amongst us. 


In the earlier days of Canada, after the Province had come 
under British rule, and thence down to the present day, the 
governing authorities seem never to have lost sight of the 
importance of causing the chorography and topography to 
be accurately delineated. General Murray, the first resident 
British governor, commissioned Captain (afterwards Colonel) 
Montresor, of the Royal Engineers, to survey and map the 
River St. Lawrence, from Montreal down to the Island 
of St. Barnaby, opposite Rimouski. His map, which is 
extant, was, I believe, the very first executed after the capture 
of Montreal in 1760. For a long time, while the military 
and civil governments were necessarily associated, the 
exploration of the course of the St. Lawrence, extending 
upwards, to, and beyond Lake Ontario, and that of the regions 
north and south of the river, was continued under Sir Samuel 
Holland and succeeding surveyors-general. Lord Dorchester, 
Haldimand, Prescott, Milnes, and their successors in the 
administration of the Province, down to recent times, when 
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all that kind of work has been given in charge of one of the 
Civil Departments, appear to have attached the greatest 
consequence to the perfecting of those surveys and to 
the multiplication of correct maps. Not only military 
considerations, but also those relating to settlement and 
revenue, stimulated the authorities to continue the work 
under the conduct of officers and men the best qualified by 
professional experience to carry it on. Hence we have— 
deposited, however, in different quarters—numerous maps 
and charts of Canada, shewing what the country was and 
how it grew in settlement and population, and what its 
territorial, electoral, and other divisions have been from time 
to time, down to the presént day. Some exhibit the oldest 
concessions made during the time when Canada was a 
French Province, and are extremely interesting in an 
historical point of view,—concessions along the banks of the 
St. Lawrence, the lower Ottawa, the Richelieu, Yamaska, and 
St. Francis. Succeeding officials, the Bouchettes, Captains 
Bayfield and Orlebar, and others, as well as many officers 
of the Royal Engineers, contributed from time to time ; and 
we now have in this country the details of its chorography 
and topography as completely and accurately laid ont as 
suffice for the requirements of the present generation, and as 
place it, with respect to the settled portions, almost on a par 
with the most densely-inhabited regions of Europe: and J may 
add that. under the auspices of the Federal and Local 
Governments, the same kind of useful work continues to be 
actively prosecuted. 





But it is time to advert more particularly to the very 
talented and meritorious person whose name is associated 
with the objects of this paper. 


Jean Baptiste Dusererr (or, as he usually signed 
himself, John Baplist Duberger) was born at Detroit on Feby. 
17th, 1767. When quite young he was sent by his friends to 
Quebec, furnished with money enough, in the form of pieces 
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of silver, to pay his expenses down, and to secure his 
admission as a resident-scholar in the Seminary of Quebec: 
If, as is supposed, he was then about 15 years of age, he 
must have spent, subsequently, about seven years in that 
institution ; for, in his 23rd year, having given evidence 
of mechanical genius and of aptitude in the art of drawing, 
he was taken into the service of the R. E. Department, on 
the staff of which he continued’to be employed during the 
remainder of his life. 


In official documents we find Duberger styled “Mr. 
Duberger, of the first class of Royal Military Surveyors, and 
Draftsman.” 


Although, as will be shewn, Duberger did much towards 
supplementing and illustrating Canadian history, his name 
is not even placed on record in the, perhaps, too extensive 
list of Canadian worthies compiled by Mr. H. J. Morgan, | 
of Ottawa; nor do we find it in that writer’s Bibliotheca 
Canadensis. But Bibaud, in his Panthéon Canadien, has 
furnished a brief and imperfect sketch of Duberger. What 
we know of his career is derived principally from his 
survivihg relatives and from his works themselves, and 
partly from incidental notices of which he became the 
subject in consequence of his connection with the famous 
Culonel By, who superintended the erection of the Martello 
Towers, still permitted to remain standing on the Plains 
of Abraham, and who subsequently constructed the works 
of the Rideau Canal between Ottawa and Kingston. 


Duberger’s peculiar aptitude for the construction and 
embellishment of charts of the country was in constant 
requisition after his entrance into the R. E. staff, in 1789, until 
the close of the American war—that is, about a quarter of a . 
century,—when, he being afflicted with partial paralysis and 
frequent ill-health generally, most of nis customary work was 
_assigned to his son, of the same name, who inherited much 
of his father’s talent and ability. 

M 
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At the time when Duberger became connected with the 
R. E. Department at Quebec, something, as has been stated, 
had been accomplished in the way of.surveying the country 
and establishing its chorography, but not mueh in that 
of exhibiting the resulis of surveys with precision and 
elegance. The military authorities being then the sole 
depositories of whatever had been done, or was required to 
be done, of that nature, Duberger, after passing through a 
species of apprenticeship in the Department, which served to 
make known his extraordinary aptitude both for surveying 
and for executing maps, was appointed a chief draftsman 
and surveyor, about the year 1790. More to his natural 
gifts, his powers of observation, and: his manual skill, must 
be ascribed his having attained to fitness for the post than 
to the opportunities accessible during bis youth to the natives 
of Canada, or even to the facilities afforded by the R. E. 
Department. Until towards the close of the century, he 
appears to have been chiefly employed in copying 
and in multiplying copies of the older maps to which 
allusion has already been made. Undoubtedly, Duberger 
executed beautiful copies of most of them, although those 
now rermainiog in this country have usually not his name 
attached, having been copied by Charland, Gale, and others. 
Before the British troops were withdrawn from this country, 
I saw among the copies of maps in the R. E. office a set 
of them evidently executed by him, and having his signature ; 
and these, being the best, were naturally selected for removal. 
In the practice pursued, it sometimes happened that Duberger 
delineated the map itself, while ‘the whole or part of the 
Jettering and references was left for other and less skilful 
hands. 


1 do not feel competent, by means of any critical 
description which [ can furnish, to present an adequate 
estimate of his skill in drawing maps. Those who, in the 
course of their professioa, are familiar with such matters 
and with his style, invariably speak of his artistical merit 
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fa terms of the highest commendation, and as having been 
far superior to that of any other draftsman of his day. Mr. 
Lambert, in the narrative of his visit to Quebec, ia the 
autumn of 1806, makes the following mention of him: 


(Extract from Lambert's Travels, vol. 1, page 330.) 


‘ Before I quit the subject of the arts in Canada, a country seemingly 
more capable of supporting than creating genius, I must not omit to 
mention, with the approbation he deservedly merits, a gentleman of the 
name of Duberger, a native of that country, and an officer in the corps 
of Engineers, and Military Draughtsinan. He isa self-taught genius, and 
has had no other advantage than what the Province afforded him, for he 
has never been out of the country. He excels in the mechanical arts and 
the drawing of military surveys, &c. He had the politeness to shew me 
several of his large draughts of the country, and many other drawings, 
some of which were beautifully done, and are deposited in the Engineers’ 
office. The only correct chart of Lower Canada, and which was published 
ia London by Faden, in the name of Mr. Vondenvelden, was taken by Mr. 
Duberger and another gentleman, whose names had a much greater right 
to appear on the chart than the one which ig at present there.” 


Several years after the time of Lambert’s visit, Duberger 
began gradually to retire from the active work of copying 
and surveying, in consequenee of bad health, being succeeded 
by his son, of the same name, who, as has been mentioned, 
inherited much of his father’s ability. Infact, work executed 
by Duberger junior has frequently been taken to have been 
that of the father. Of his qualifications as a surveyor, which 
were undoubtedly great, entitling him to the post he held 
as such in the distinguished R. E. service, we cannot, 
probably, cite corresponding printed or official evidence. 
~The truth is, the services of the civil employés of the 
department were merged in or obscured by those of the 
military engineers, who always took precedence of the others. 
Whenever work was done conjointly by the military and 
civil employés, it was always officially held to be execu'ed 
by the former, or under their direction.’ For this reason, 
perhaps, Duberger sometimes did not receive nearly so much 
credit for his work as he was entitled to. So far as 
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we know, one of his first pieces of workmanship in the 
R. E. office was the taking of copies of the old military plan 
of the siege-operations at Quebec, in 1759; his last work, 
in 1814 or 1815, was to take part in the survey of the district 
of Chateauguay, the scene of DeSalaberry’s exploit, of which 
there are also several beautifully-execcted drafts, with his 
signature attached. There are still living amongst us aged 
and reliable persons who knew Duberger personally, who 
remember his appearance in the uniform and with the sword 
he was entitled to wear, and who recall, when they make 
mention of him, the pride he took in the exercise of his 
profession. 


Through the kindness of the officials of the Crown Lands 
Department, I am enabled to place here, for the inspection 
of any who please, some few specimens of his skill in 
map-drawing. 


e 


I now pass on to the mention of the principal work with 
which his name and memory have been associated. I quote 
again from Lambert’s book : 


‘ But the most important of his labours is a beautiful model of Quebec, 
upon which he is at present employed, in conjunction with a school-fellow 
of mine, Capt. By, of the Engineers, whom 1 had the unexpected pleasure 
of meeting in Canada after an -abserce of ten years. ‘The whole of the 
model is sketched out, and a great part is finished, particularly the 
fortifications and public buildings. It is upwards of 35 feet in length, and 
comprises a considerable portion of the Plains of Abraham, as far as the 
spot where Wolfe died. That which is done is finished with exquisite 
neatness, cut entirely out of wood, and modelled to a certain scale; so that 
every part will be completed with singular correctness, even to the very 
shape and projection of the rock, the elevations and destents in the city 
and on the Plains, particularly those eminences which command the 
garrison. It is to be sent to England when finished, and will, no doubt, 
be received by the British Government with the approbation it merits. ° 


* It is now (1813) deposited at Woolwich.” 


Although, in this account, a part of the credit of this vast 
undertaking is ascribed to Captain (afterwards Colonel) By, 
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we may feel assured that Duberger’s hands executed it. 
Lambert says, “the whole of the model is sketched out”— 
that is, in 1806 or 1807. [ have found no other allusion to 
the sketch, or cartoon, as, perhaps, we might name it, being, 
we may presume, the index or guide prepared before pieces 
of wood to form the model could be cut out. By, who was 
soon afier to serve as an engineer-officer in the constiuction 
of the Martello Towers, and thus to carry into effect, after the 
lapse of half a century, the plans for defending Quebec 
discussed and proposed by General Murray and Patrick 
Makellar in 1759 and 1760, did, in all probability, conduct or 
assist in the preliminary survey of the ground. What 
Duberger may have done in this respect—if, indeed, he did 
anything—would be attributed officially to By, for the reason 
already stated. But we have no grounds whatever for 
believing that the latter either drew the sketch to work from 
or put his hand to the formation of the pieces of the model. 
To assist in establishing this point, | referred to an aged 
associate of Duberger, who served in another capacity in the 
same department. He informs me that he has a perfect 
recollection of Duberger and of the construction ‘of the model ; 
that Duberger did all the work himself; that he cut out all 
the pieces and .put them together, from time to time, in 
detached lots, as he progressed, tn his own residence, a emall 
cottage on the Esplanade, which is still to be seen there, 
though, perhaps, somewhat enlarged and altered in external 
appearance. | 


The credit of having constructed this model has been the 
subject of a controversy, into which I do not propose to 
enter at length, but only to allude briefly to some principal 
particulars. By carried the model to England in the year 
1811—ostensibly, it is alleged, to bring it under the notice 
of the British Government in Duberger’s behalf, and to solicit 
for him such reward as might be accorded. It is further 
alleged that a pecuniary reward was granted. 
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According to the testimony of Mr. Duberger’s surviving 
children, onnews of the fate of the model reached Canada 
for several years ; but, about 1817 or 1818, one of his sons, 
since deceased, called on the Colonel in London, when some 
explanation took place between them. Colonel By offered 
to interest himself in the young man’s behalf, so as to 
procure employment for him, which the latter indignantly 
rejected, asserting that the Colonel ought first to repaira 
wrong done to Duberger and his tamily with respect to 
the model. ' 


The evidence against By, of whom there is now no 
descendant left either to refute such a charge orto make 
tardy reparation, is certainly not complete; but these facts, 
having some bearing on the case, can be substantiated, namely, 
that the model was taken to England in 1811, and submitted 
to the inspection of the Duke of Wellington and other 
military authorities ; that it was approved of by them, and 
presently placed on exhibition at Woolwich ; that for a long 
time, down to the year 1831, it went by the name of « By’s 
Model of Quebec,” although occasionally, when Canadians 
visited Woolwich, remonstrances were uttered, to the effect 
that it was incorrect and unjust thus to ascribe the credit 
of it to Colonel By ; that then a fresh inscription was attached 
to it, intimating that the whole credit was not due to that 
officer. The following facts ought, perhaps, also to be taken 
into account :—Colonel By was an officer of great zeal and 
ability. He came to Canada in 1800; soon after which he 
was entrusted with the construction of a boat-canal at the 
Cascades, above Montreal. This being accomplished; he 
was subsequently charged, as an officer of the Royal 
Engineers, with the supervisiou, in whole or in part, of the 
erection of the Martello Towers on the west side of Quebec. 
Many years afterwards we find him again in Canada, 
originating and completing a great public work, the Rideau 
Canal: In 1832 he left Canada for England, in order to 
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vindicate his character from charges made against him in 
consequence of mismanagement in the pecuniary affairs 
of that undertaking; and he died soon after. It is also 
reported, in his biography, that his death was accelerated 
through having experienced neglect and reproaches in 
quarters to which he looked for a favourable reception and 
support against his accusers. 


I shall only remark, here, that this account of By, though 
not wholly incompatible with the idea of his having dealt 
wrongfully by Duberger, to the extent of assuming the whole 
credit of the model, and of not accounting to him for what 
might be due to him for its constraction, still does not 
furnish proof against the Colonel. On the other hand, it is 
plain that be had a direct concern, in connection with his 
work on the Martello Towers, in illustrating the environs 
and fortifications of Quebec, that the British authorities 
should perfectly comprehend all local particulars—an object 
which the great model was likely 10 promote. Being a man 
whose mind was ever busy with large schemes, and an 
engineer, it does not seem incredible that he originated the 
idea of the model, there being at hand a great artist and 
genius like Duberger to execute all the details of the work. 
The whole subject of the controversy, however, though 
historically interesting, is a painful one to our feelings; and 
the more so, when we take into account Duberger’s personal 
worth, his ill-health, his diffidence, and his childlike 
disposition to entrust the care of his reputation and his other 
interests to another. 


As stated by Lambert, the model, when finished, was 
more than 35 feet long. In width .it was sufficient to 
embrace the site of the fortifications, of part of the Lower-Town, 
and the precipitous declivities which formed the northern 
and southern boundaries of the Plains of Abraham. 


Within a few months past | have obtained some particulars 
concerning the present condition of the model, now upwards 
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of 60 years old—particulars kindly furnished, at my request, 
by a Montreal friend and a resident of Woolwich. 


According to this information, about twelve years since, 
the model was reduced to about one-half of its former 
dimensions, in order to make space for the reception of more 
modern objects connected with warfare. A new inscription 
was affixed to it on a brass plate, in the following words: 


Model of Quebec—made by Mr. DeBerger, of the R. E. 
‘© Department, Quebec, under the direction of Major By, about 
“1830 (18132). Scale, about À, or 8 yardstoaninch, This 
“ model originally included a line of Martello towers crossing 
‘ the Plains of Abraham, and extended to the spot at which 
* Wolfe fell, Sept. 13th, 1759, about 850 yards from the place. 
‘© It was reduced in 1860.” | 


It will be seen that this inscription is not quite accurate as 
to certain facts, although the inaccuracies are not such as 
are likely to attract much attention on the part of the English 
public visiting the Rotunda at Woolwich from motives 
of curidsity and to inspect the collection of various models 
and objects placed there on exhibition. 


I may here mention that, whether By or Duberger first 
suggested the idea of this particular model, it probably 
derived its origin from another quarter. I hold in my hand 
a letter from a Montreal merchant, named Morrison, dated 
22nd January, 1826, and addressed to a gentleman and his 
wife resident at Quebec: 


(Exrract from a Letter of Mr. Morrison, dated 22nd January, 1826.) 


(‘Having seen in the old Quebec Gazette a paragraph by and from a Mr. 
J. Lambert, who was here some years past; whom I have seen the person, 
I will herein send you a copy. ° * * * ° © * ‘Mopkes pe Paris 
ET DE Quésec.—En 1798, est-il dit, dans le choix de curiosités on montrait 
à Paris un modèle très curieux de ceite ville, qu’un artiste ingénieux avait 
été neuf ans à exécuter. Il ne s'était pas contenté de comparer et de 
corriger tout les plans de Paris publiés jusqu’à Jors, il avait encore mesuré 
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toutes les rues, les places, &c., en suivant ce procédé, le genre de mesurage 
géométrique le plus extract, et indiqué les inégalités du site de cette 
immense capitale, au moyen du modellement. Le plus‘grand diamètre du 
modèle, dans son étendue de l’est à l’ouest, était de quinze pieds; la 
hauteur des maisons était de trois lignes.’ ” 


Then follows a description of Duberger’s Quebec model, of 
which the translation has been given above. 


In addition to what I have already stated concerning the 
present condition of the famous Quebec model, I have now 
to communicate to the Society another fact, which appears 
to me to be of material consequence. From the same source 
I learned the probability of having the model not merely 
reduced in size, but set aside altogether. On this point [ will 
quote the words of my informant, who is entirely reliable, and 
has-the beat opportunities of knowing the facts of the case : 


(Exrract from a Letter dated 22nd October, 1872.) 


‘TT was told that the model, which is, no doubt, a very elaborate work, 
and admirably done, is found to be very much in the way; the Rotunda 
being much cramped for room for the exhibition of models of various kinds, 
of a more modern and practically useful iavention, more especially 
projectiles, and other military inventions. The catalogue is out of print, 
and a more elaborate one is being printed.’’ 


In short, there is now a demand for the space it occupies ; 
and considering the indifference of the English public 
concerning such old Canadian works of art, I think we are 
warranted in assuming that ere long this beautiful trophy 
of Canadian genius and skill will be removed from its 
present position, and stowed away, perhaps, as useless 
lumber; that parts of it will be lost, and finally the whole. 


It has occurred to me that the members of the Literary and 
Historical Society in particular, and the citizens of Quebec 
in general, may consider it worth while to take some steps 
with a view to the recovery of this great work, and of lodging 
it again in what may be styled its native place. I will not 
presume to offer any suggestions as to the mode of procedure 

| 
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likely to be effectual in accomplishing this restitution, though 
I will venture to offer the following remark :—Year by year 
the visible memorials of old Quebec, which remind us of the 
conspicuous position which this city. its inhabitants, 
fortifications, and environs, have occupied in times’ past, and 
in connection with many of the important events by which 
the destinies of the -people of North America have been 
influenced, are passing away; but the restoration of this 
model would serve, for generations to come, to exemplify 
native Canadian genius, to preserve a useful link in the 
connection between the past, the present, and the fyture 
of the famous city, and also as a lasting attraction to the 
visitors who flock to it annually in quest of objects of 
historical interest. 


Before [ conclude, f should wish to ask your attention to 
One or two particulars which have lately been communicated 
to me by some of Mr. Duberger’s surviving children, now, 
of course, well advanced in years, which they have given 
me permission to use as I may see fit. 


But, first, [ may mention that Duberger was twice 
married ; that for several years before his death he was a 
retired pensioner of the R. E. corps; and that he died at 
St. Thomas in 1821. The notice of his decease is to be found 
, in the Quebec Gazette of Thursday, Sept. 27th, of that year, 
and is as follows : « 


4 Died, at St. Thomas, on Wednesday, the 19th instant, Jonny Baptist 
‘6 DuBpercer, Esq., upwards of 25 years principal Draftsman and Surveyor 
‘to the R. E. Department, and late on the halfpay of officers of the 
‘ first-class of that corps.” 


I will next read extracts from one or two other documents: 


(Extracts from a Communication written by Mr. George Duberger, the 
oldest surviving son of the late J. B. Duberger, and dated Murray Bay, 
September 3, 1872.) 

“ee + + + + © + © © Tsend you a letter froma Mr. Wm. 

Morrison (a particular friend of our family), dated 26th January, 1826, to 
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my late brother-in-law, Dr. William Fraser (formerly £ 
Murray Bay), and to his wife, my sister. The letter, 
French, may, I believe, convey to you some correct infort 
model of Quebec, as well as other works of my late! 
appear to have been correctly informed, has, in the e 
of hi dues, and, at last, died very poor. 


“T note here what my old sister has stated. My fi 
Detroit, in Upper Canada, parish of l'Assomption, in the 
7th February, and died at St. Thomas (south shore), : 
I believe), 1821, having been over 30 years in the Gov 
service. 


“ Of his children by my mother (his first wife), we a1 
alive— myself, over 69 years of age, and two sisters, t 
than myself, . 


4 To return to the children by his second wife. Thre 
Cor, I should say, remained). Cyprien, the eldeet, has gor 
now over 32 years past, and we have not heard from him 
one, Narcisse, has for several years been Deputy-Sherif 
where he is now, or what he is doing, I cannot eay, not 1 
him since a long time. The youngest of that family, Che 
is here in Murray Bay, Clerk of the Court and Registrar. 

“Now, in a general point of view, the remaining ac 
of my father are, without exception, in very limited cir 
decidedly would have been far better if our father, n 
remarkable genius and long service as a Military Survey: 
had not died 80 poor. 


“Tt what I communicate to you can be of some servict 
to make use of this scrawl as you may think fit.” 


Thanking you for the kind attention wi 
imperfect sketch has been listened to, I h 
further, that, through correspondents in Englai 
particulars concerning the model are at {| 
procured. 


Hit 
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Ta Report of the Council of the progress of the Society during the 
past year must be virtually a stereotype of those lately preceding—a report 
of uninterrupted and increasing prosperity. The Stated Meetings wore 
regular and well attended, and have furnished five valuable papers to 
the “ Transactions.” 


In their last year’s Report, the Council stated the completion and 
publication of the long-contemplated Catalogue of the Library. From causes 
most unexpected, chiefly connected with the ill-health of the Librarian, Mr. 
Faucher, which prevented him from attending to his duties, and subsequently 
Ted to his resignation of office, the hopes of the Council were not realized; 
but the President, who undertook, at the request of the Council, to act as. 
Librarian, reports that be had completed the index and placed it in the 
hands of the printer,—that a few pages of it had been printed, and 
that there was every reason to believe the printing would be completed in 
a fow weeks. . 


Owing to an unfortünste misunderstanding as to the authorship of an 
important document which the Society bad proposed to publish, and which 
has not yet been settled, the Historical-Dooument Committee has not this 
year added to the list of the historical publications; but the Council takes 
this opportunity of stating that neither within the past two years nor at any 
other period of which it is aware, has any document been printed unless in 
accordance with the regulations, and which has not been creditable to the 
Council and the Society. Large and valuable additions, both by purchase 
and donation, have been made to the Library; and while the Council has 
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